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Unusual Agency Contracts... . 


| a IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 


agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 


tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information yy > 9 
4 ¥ / z 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Ketrospective Automobile Com- 


mission Contracts 


MOBILE HOME Agents 











The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 











tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
ze Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 


Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 


CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing. 
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MIDWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


4144 LINDELL BLVD OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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South Carolina Insurance Company 
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Best’s stock index 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


aeesRsER 


90 STOCKS 


IMSURANCE STOCKS 


DuSBSHRBUVUNBBeoeHeKBHeKHKTHeOOKRHVRHSH HEE AD 


1954 cm 1965 


Casualty | ("<9 30 Fire 90 30 Fire 
ntti, ¥ & Cas. Stocks & Cas. 


January 31 214.0 207.1 282.0 
February 28 ..... 220.7 207.7 288.0 
220.7 214.0 286.3 
226.8 224.4 294.9 
237.2 231.8 296.4 
243.3 232.0 312.3 
260.0 245.2 309.1 
August 31 ie 257.2 236.9 294.8 
September 30 ... 258.1 256.6 280.6 
Home Office October 31 .... 240.2 251.6 271.4 
November 30 264.2 271.9 290.7 
60 John Street New York City December 3! .... 284.0 285.7 
The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 


indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
Ihe 90 stocks and the $0 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 




















building cost index 
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TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY Jaa SBRRURURRSSERSESSSESSREE 


VW ‘ v Avg. Oct. Avg. Oct. 
{iif 1939 = 1955 1939-1955 


\ Boston 210 620 Minneapolis 202 585 
SIT New York 219 642 Kansas City 209 571 
V Buffalo 205 646 St. Louis 208 607 

Baltimore 198 él Atlanta 186 665 


J 
SECURITY NATIONAL [ieee ume 
Cincinnati 209 592 Denver 195 556 
INSURANCE COMPANY Cleveland 206 617 Seattle 196 616 


Chicago 205 581 San Francisco 183 577 
Indianapolis 206 632 Los Angeles 167 602 
Detroit 208 651 —_ — 
Milwaukee 209 637 National Average 200 616 


Lin F + (91s = 100) epee te communis only ood does on i 
H ; GORDON clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
EDWARD T. HARRISON, Chairman; 5. YEARGAN, President system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
DALLAS, TEXAS é allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 

" Z the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel—— 

‘ ee a oe eee y and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 

specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 
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imsurance stocks 


Bid Price 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1955 Range Nov. 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 30, 1955 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company te) . 183% } 155 
Aerna Insurance Company 18 
agricultural Insurance Company 40 
American Automobile Insurance Company (a) 
American Equitable Assurance Company . 4% 
American Home Assurance Company 54 
American Insurance Company 37'/2 
American Re-insurance Company 32 
American Surety Company 99'/ 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company (e) 67% 
Boston Insurance Company ‘ 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 32% 
Continental Casualty Company 

Continental Insurance Company 

Employers Group Associates 

Employers Reinsurance Company (b) 

Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 

Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company 

Great American Insurance Company 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company (b) 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. 

Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America 

Jersey Insurance Co. of New York (e) 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

Maryland Casualty Company 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 

Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 

National Casualty Company (c) 

National Fire Insurance Company 

National Union Fire Insurance Company 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 

New York Fire Insurance Company 

Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance Company 

Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Ins. Company 

Ohio Casualty Company 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company (f) 

Pacific Indemnity Company (c) 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd. 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 

Republic Insurance Company 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Company 

Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Insurance Company of N. H. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

Standard Accident Insurance Company 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (d) 

U. S. Fire Insurance Company 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


Life Companies 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assurance Company 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (e) 
Gulf Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Company 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company (gq) 
Travelers Insurance Company 

U. S. Life Insurance Company 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 


FOOTNOTES: 


(a) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 

(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 33'/,% stock dividend. 
(d) Ad'‘usted for 20% stock dividend 
(e) Adjusted for £0% stock dividend 
(f) Adiusted for 100% stock dividend. 
(g) Adjusted for 15% stock dividend. 
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YOUR CLIENT’S 
confidence is YOUR 
most valuable asset! 


e Where property values 
are in question, always 
refer your client to 
a nationally known 


reliable appraisal firm. 


LLOYD-THON 


1411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


First for Factual appraisals 
since 1910 I 
OFFICES — COAST TO COAST 








For a stable market 
in Reinsurance 








As America’s leading independent market 
for Reinsurance, the Insurance Company of 
North America operates to provide a stable 
market for the needs of its clients. 

The strength of this philosophy is best dem- 
onstrated at times such as the present. Its 
practical application makes a continuing re- 
lationship in Reinsurance most advantageous 
to you. 

We cordially invite you to discuss your 
Reinsurance problems with our Reinsurance 
Department. Write or telephone us. Or, if 
you use the services of a Reinsurance Broker, 
ask him to discuss your problems with us. 


REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insuranc® Company of North America 

Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
R) 


Protect what you have® 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance 
out the United States and 
hereafter. Th 
by the 


mmary in de 


Ggepartment ana 4 


ALABAMA Licensed 


Lawyers Fire & Casualty Ins. C 


ARKANSAS 
Trinity Nationa 


Incorporated 
Casualty C 


Admitted 
Argonaut Underwriter ® 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. C 
Nati Mutual Ins. C 


nwide 


Withdrew 


Preferred | 


COLORADO 
American Marine 


Admitted 
and General Ins. Co. 
DELAWARE 


Bankers Mutual Ins. Co. 


Old Republic Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


FLORIDA 


Federal T 


Examined 


tle and Ins. C 


GEORGIA 


Baloise Marine I|n 
Indemnity Marine 
Sea Ins. C 

South Brit h 
Southern Home 
State Auton 


Admitted 


ILLINOIS 
Mid-Un 


Incorporated 


Admitted 


Nationwide tu re Ins. C 
Nationwide 


INDIANA Admitted 


~ 
Genera re a 
Nationwide 


Nationwide 


KANSAS 


Baloise Fire 
Equity Genera 
General Se 
Great Nor 


Protective 


Admitted 


rans 
FRANK BURNS 
<= 


INC. 


company developments through- 
Canada in recent months appears 
notices of examinations conducted 
new, licensed and retired companies. 


Montgomery 


Little Rock 


..San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


..Grand Rapids, Mich. 


.New York, N. Y 


..Washington, D. C, 
..Greensburg, Pa. 


.....Miami Beach 


Basle, Switzerland 
London, Eng. 
Liverpool, Eng. 
Auckland, N. Z. 
Greer, S. C 
Columbus, Oh 


..Columbus, Ohic 
Columbus, Ohic 


New York, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Switzerland 
...Miami, Fla. 

New York, N. Y. 
....Minneapolis, Minn. 
Louis, Mo. 


Basle 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Examined 


Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. 
Kansas Bankers Surety Co. 
Preferred Fire Ins. Co. 


KENTUCKY 


American Mercury Ins. Co. 

Charter Oak Fire Ins. Co. . 

Excelsior Ins. Co. .... 

Houston Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. 

Pennsylvania Threshermen & Farmers 
Casualty Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


Mutual 


MAINE Admitted 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Examined 
Fryeburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Lovell Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Woolwich Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. of Conn. 
Phoenix Indemnity Co. ....... 
Quincy Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
MISSOURI 
Holland-America Ins. Co. 


Licented 


Admitted 
Republic Casualty Ins. Co. 
MONTANA Admitted 


Argonaut Underwriters Ins. Co. 
Balboa Ins. Co. . 


NEBRASKA 
Capital Mutual Ins. Co. 


Examined 


NEVADA 
Great Basin Ins. Co. 


Licensed 


Admitted 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . 
Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. 
Old Republic Ins. Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bay State Ins. Co. . 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


NEW JERSEY 


Bay State Ins. Co. 
Union Reinsurance Co. 


Admitted 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Canal Ins. 


Admitted 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Old Colony Ins. Co. 
United Fire & Casualty Co. 


Admitted 


OHIO 


Minster Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Progressive Mutual Ins. Co. 
Republic Indemnity Co. 


OREGON 


Oregon Farm Bureau Ins. Co. 
Oregon Mutual Ins. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


American Independent Mutual Casualty Co. 
Annville Mutual Ins. Co. 

City Mutual Ins. Co. 

Commercial Mutual Ins. Co. 

Countrymen's Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

Granite Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . 


Examined 


Examined 


Examined 


Wameg 
Topeka 
.Topeka 


Washington, D. C. 
Hartford, Conr.. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

..Fort Worth, Texes 


Harrisburg, Pa 
.....9t. Louis, Mo. 


Fryeburg 
.. Lovel 
Woolwich 


.. Hartford, Conn. 
..New York, N. Y. 
Quincy, Mass. 


Kansas City 
.. Louisville, Ky. 


.San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Las Vegas 


...Columbus, Ohic 
..Columbus, Ohi: 
..Greensburg, Pa. 


..Andover, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Andover, Mass. 
Zurich, Switzerland 


i Boston, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Minster 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


Salem 
McMinnville 


Philadelphia 
Annville 
Lebanon 
Lebanon 
Lebanon 
Philadelphia 
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Graphic Arts Mutual Ins. Co. 
Home Mutual Ins. Co. . 


Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Assn. Cas. 


Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Assn. Fire 
Swatara Mutual Storm Ins. Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Indemnity Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


Examined 


American Universal Ins. Co. 


TENNESSEE 


American Mutual Fire Ins. C 
Foremost Ins. Co. 

Jefferson Ins. Co. of N.Y. . 
Minnehoma Ins. Co. 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co 
Southern Ins. Co. 

State Automobile Ins. Assn. 
State Fire and Casualty Co. .. 


Admitted 


UTAH 
The American Cooperative Assn. 


Admitted 


Licensed 


American Mercury Ins. Co. 

Home Mutual Ins. Co. 

Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 
Sentinel Indemnity Co. 


WASHINGTON 


American Title and Ins. Co. 
American Universal Ins. Co. 
Central Standard Indemnity Co. 
General Ins. Corp. . 

Reserve Ins. Co. 

Security National Ins. Co. 
Vanguard Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Central National Ins. Co. 
Poulsen Ins. C f America 


Admitted 


WYOMING Admitted 


General Bonding and Ins. Co. 


HAWAII Admitted 


Grain Dealers Mutual Ins. Co. 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
Public National Ins. Co. 


Examined 
Pacific Ins. Co., Ltd. 
DOMINION OF CANADA Admitted 


Transport Indemnity Co. 


QUEBEC Admitted 


Copenhagen Reinsurance Co., Ltd. 
General Security Assurance Corp. 
Lombard Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Flourtown 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

Annville 


Charleston, S. C. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohic 


Dallas, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miami, Fla. 


Salt Lake City 


Washington, D. C. 
..Appleton, Wis 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Dallas, Texas 


Miami, Fla. 
Providence, R. I. 
...Chicago, Ill. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Chicago, Ill. 
Galveston, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 


Omaha, Neb. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miami, Fla. 


. Honolulu 


Los Angeles, Cal 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
New York, N. Y. 
Hong Kong 


conventions ahead 


DECEMBER 


Eastern Underwriters Assn., annual, 


York City. 


Biltmore Hotel, New 


American Management Assn., Insurance Seminar, New York 


City. 


American Assn. of University Teachers of Insurance, annual, 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 


FEBRUARY 


Michigan Assn. of Insurance Agents, midyear, Sheraton- 


Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


MARCH 


23-24 Assn. of Insurance Attorneys, annual, Atlanta, Ga. 
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American Appraisals avoid losses 
due to under-insurance 


Continuous American Appraisal Service® prevents 
under-insurance by providing current valuation 
facts—based on records that command respect and 
are always available when proof is needed. 


The 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


Company 
Leader in Property Valuation 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Ghoup Jetwice 
AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 


ALL FORMS CASUALTY 
AVIATION 





Wuensven you are located, he’s nearby. 

He’s part of one of the country’s largest Ocean 
and Inland Marine field organizations. 

His expert knowledge and training in all phases 
of Marine Insurance are readily available to help 
you serve your clients better and to increase 

your Marine business. To get in touch with him, 
just call our nearest office or write . . . 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


All Forms of Fire and Marine Insurance 


Affiliated with AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ ATTNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





@¢¢ Operating expense ratios, which 
have been in a downward trend for 
some years, have started to rise. To 
assist in analyzing this change in 
trend our study of Operating Ex- 
penses on page 14 breaks down the 
underwriting experience by classes 
of business written and by methods 
of operation for both stock and mu- 
tual carriers. 


eee A leading agency spokesman 
suggests that too many agents fear 
they do not have the ability to com- 
bat the competition of direct writers. 
He maintains that it is not the re- 
duced prices, but the merchandising 
methods of such companies which 
are producing such a volume of busi- 
ness. In the article Choose Your 
Weapons on page 18 he points out 
ways in which the independent agent 
can win over this competition and 
warns against the apathy which is 
the greatest danger the agent faces. 


eee Probably there is no branch of 
insurance which has. been sur- 
rounded so continuously, by so 


many, so different and such big 
problems as has automobile insur- 
ance. Yet on the basis of past per- 


formance it seems safe to predict 
that today’s problems will be dealt 
with forthrightly and that progres- 
sive and constructive answers will 
be found. Those in the business who 
keep their heads up and their com- 
petitive spirit undimmed will be in 
the forefront of an ever expanding 
business. A look at Automobile In- 
surance in 1965 is given in the article 
on page 20. 


eee With the expected rise in the 
population of the United States, 
there is forecast an increase in po- 
tential clients for insurance of thirty- 
five million. Moreover the spend- 
able income of these people is in- 
creasing and it is these people who 
are in the greatest need of the many 
services performed by the competent 
independent insurance agent. Op- 
portunities Unlimited on page 24 
presents one agent’s opinion on the 
form these services will take. 


eee Presently some five million 
adult Americans are pursuing some 
form of formal study in their spare 
time. One of the more popular lines 
of inquiry by these mature students 
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is the field of management principles 
and techniques. Some of the funda- 
mentals it learns when Business 
Goes to School are outlined in the 
article on page 29. 


eee Hospitalization, as is well 
known, ‘is much more common than 
formerly. Many sicknesses formerly 
treated at home are now treated in 
the hospital and physicians are using 
the hospital to a considerably higher 
degree for diagnostic purposes. Also 
treatment in a hospital has become 
more expensive with the develop- 
ment of new diagnostic and thera- 
peutic techniques. These trends have 
naturally had an adverse effect on 
the loss ratio of hospital and sur- 
gical contracts and in an effort to 
obtain adequate premiums the indus- 
try is in danger of pricing itself out 
of the market. Deductible Hospital 
Insurance has been designed to re- 
solve this dilemma. Its features and 
some of the advantages of this type 
of contract are considered in the 
article on page 33. 


eee The tremendous and wide- 
spread property damage caused in 
the Middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land states by tropical hurricanes in 
recent years has led to a quickened 
interest in the nature of such storms. 
To satisfy this interest the Inter- 
Regional Insurance Conference re- 
tained a highly qualified meteorolo- 
gist to prepare a comprehensive and 
factual study of the subject. His re- 
port was too lengthy for reproduc- 
tion in full but the excerpt on The 
Tropical Hurricane which appears 
on page 43 should prove of particu- 
lar interest to insurance men. 


eee The corporate insurance man- 
ager is the co-ordinator of com- 


munications within his company 
while his insurance broker assumes 
a similar position with rating bu- 
reaus, the commissioners and the 
companies. In the article, Assimila- 
tion—Good or Bad on page 61 the 
breadth of service which a broker 
may bring to this relationship is 
traced. 


eee We have often heard that 
behind every great man there is a 
woman who made him great and to 
a certain extent this is true of men 
in general and salesmen in particu- 
lar. However, there is disagreement 
as to how a wife can best help and 
what should be the sphere of her 
activities. A consideration of Your 
Iife in the role of assistant in mak- 
ing your sales is on page 77. 


eee Many an insurance agent has 
visited a business equipment exhibit 
and been intrigued by the money and 
time-saving potentialities of the ma- 
chinery demonstrated there. Yet 
much of this equipment has been 
designed for exceedingly large 
operations such as a home office and 
is impractical for the smaller organi- 
zation. On page 89 is described a 
system to minimize the office detail 
and paperwork of a fire and casualty 
agent. It provides what may be 
called Automation for the Insurance 
Agent. 


eee The average layman may not 
have a clear conception of what 
legally constitutes fraud after a loss. 
In his charge to the jury a judge, in 
a recent Minnesota law case, gave a 
clear, concise and accurate definition 
of Fraud after Loss. His charge and 
the case which led to it are described 
in the article on page 111. 


11 








publications 


Automobile Liability Security Law 
Pamphlets 


The automobile liability security 
laws of the states of California, 
Florida, Maine, Michigan, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota and 
Vermont have been published in 
pamphlet form and a supplement to 
the South Carolina pamphlet pub- 
lished. 

The new pamphlets are part of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies’ supplement serv- 
ice which keeps its loose-leaf book, 
“Automobile Liability Security Laws 
of the United States and Canada,” 
up-to-date. They contain a summary 
of the salient provisions and a com- 
plete text of each law. 


Complete book of 59 pamphlets 
$12.00 per copy, with a slight addi- 
tional charge for the supplement 
Individual state laws may 
be purchased for 50¢ per copy. 

vailable the Editor, Law 
Publications, Association of Casualty 
and Surety. Companies, 60. John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


service. 


from 


Combined Personal Accident Experi- 
ence—Commercial Policies 


A four year collection of statistics 
on personal accident insurance has 
been released by the Bureau of Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriters to 
its member companies. It is an ex- 
haustive study of exposure and losses 
designed to aid companies in the de- 
velopment and extension of their 
personal accident with 
vital statistics hitherto unavailable. 
Because the insufficient volume of 
the business continually limited the 
great majority of companies writing 
accident insurance in assembling 
dependable statistics from their own 
experience, the governing committee 
of the Bureau in 1948 commissioned 
the compilation of the needed sta- 
tistical data from the collective ex- 
perience of the member companies 


coverages 


of the Bureau. The collection, com- 
piled by the Bureau’s statistical com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Theodore O. Schwartz, Standard 
Accident Insurance Company, in- 
cludes the experience of many writ- 
ers of accident insurance. 

The report in its 82 page presen- 
tation of statistical tables and ex- 
hibits is the only reference source 
of its kind in the personal accident 
field. Apart from its practical worth 
to the accident underwriter and 
claims man, the report’s voluminous 
figures disclose some interesting side- 
lights on personal accident coverages. 
New Hampshire led the 48 states 
in the number of claim payments per 
1,000 years of exposure for the four 
year period, with Alabama a slow 
second and Kansas a near third. 
About three-fifths of the disabilities 
resulting from accidents terminate 
in approximately two weeks. The 
greatest claim frequency occurs 
amongst the youngest and the oldest 
age groups. 

The four year study is arranged 
in two parts based on the natural 
division of sex exposure for the pe- 
riod. Part one treats exclusively of 
male experience; part two female. 
According to the subdivisions of 
each section easy reference is had to 
a series of detailed tables on: a) loss 
ratios by policy forms, combined 
policy forms, and combined classifi- 
cations; b) exposure by classifica- 
tion; c-d) exposure by age group 
for death and for dismemberment 
and disability; e-f) medical reim- 
bursement by yearly cost, age group, 
policy form, and classification ; and 
g) distribution of disability claims 
by period of disability for all policy 
forms and classifications combined. 
Part one on male experience adds 
two extra exhibits showing experi- 
ence by cause of accident and nature 
of injury and by territories. 


$200.00 per copy available from 
Bureau of. Accident and Health 
Underwriters, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


New York Workmen's Compensation 
Law, 1955 edition 


The New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has issued its 
1955 edition of that state’s work- 
men’s compensation law and the 
rules and regulations of the Board 
and the chairman promulgated there- 
under. The edition also contains 
excerpts from other state laws per- 
taining to workmen’s compensation 
as well as a detailed index of both 
the workmen’s compensation law and 
the disability benefits law. The his- 
tory of all amendments to the law 
beginning with 1913 is presented in 
footnotes which appear following 
each section of the Law. 

414 pages; 75¢ per copy. Avail- 
able from the Secretary of the New 
York State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, 8O Centre Street, New 


York 13,N.Y. 


Workmen's Compensation Law 
Pamphlets 


A supplement to the last work- 
men’s compensation law pamphlet 
of California and new editions of the 
workmen’s compensation law pam- 
phlets for Maine, Rhode Island, 
Utah and Vermont have been pub- 
lished to reflect important changes in 
the laws in those states. 

The California supplement con- 
tains a digest of the effect of the 1955 
amendments, the text of the amend- 
ments, and annotations of recent 
decisions construing the law. The 
new editions of the Maine, Rhode 
Island, Utah and Vermont pam- 
phlets contain a digest and the com- 
plete text of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law in those states and 
pertinent supplementary laws, in- 
cluding all amendments enacted by 
the 1955 legislature sessions. Also 
included are annotations of 
decided since publication of the 1949 
editions for Maine and Utah, the 
1950 edition for Vermont and the 
1952 edition for Rhode Island. The 
Utah pamphlet, in addition, contains 
a digest and text of that state’s oc- 
cupational disease disability law. 

The California supplement costs 
30 cents. The price of the Maine, 
Rhode Island, Utah and Vermont 
pamphlets is $1.00 each. Copies may 
be obtained by writing to the Editor, 
Law Publications, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38, New 
York. 
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Are you fighting the clock 
...and losing ? 


If you’re like most producers we know, there just aren’t enough hours in the day for 
all the calls you should be making to hold your present clients and bring in new ones. 
It’s becoming harder and harder to keep ahead of competition. 


We’d like to help you. Every month in the year more than 50,000 copies of the 
Fireman’s Fund RECORD, imprinted with the name, address and phone number of 
a producer, are going out to clients and prospects. Featuring articles of general 
interest, every issue emphasizes the advantages of using the American agency system 
.-- points out the pitfalls of “do-it-yourself” insuring ... does a personalized selling 
job for the participating producer. 


This is another example of the “selling tools” that we are making available to our 


producers. For a free copy of the RECORD and full information about the Fireman’s 
Fund RECORD Plan, just mail the coupon. 


e * hy 
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FIREMAN’S FUND NATIONAL SURETY 
INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION 








FIREMAN’S FUND 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 
401 California Street, San Francisco 20 


Please send me a free copy of the RECORD 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 


and information about Fireman's Fund RECORD Plan 


401 California Street - San Francisco Name 





Address 











STOCK UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED—1954 


*Other 
Exp. 
18.2 
18.1 


Comms. 
Inc'd 
26.2 
27.4 
21.0 
17.5 
21.8 


Premiums 

Class of Business (Millions) 
Fire , $1,308 
Extended Coverage a 407 
Allied Fire Lines i 80 
Ocean Marine 151 
Inland Marine er 285 


Accident and Health 
Group Acc. and Health 
Workmen's Compensation 
Genera! Liability 

Auto Liability . 


18] 27.0 
276 7.1 
646 11.4 
376 20.9 
114 19.1 
Auto Property Damage 578 
Auto Collision . 873 
Auto Fire and Theft 330 
Other P. D. & Collision . 85 
Fidelity : 82 


20.2 
21.9 
23.2 
21.0 
19.4 


Surety : 14] 
Glass . ; 33 
Burglary and Theft 96 
Boiler and Machinery 49 


29.4 
27.8 


Totals (735 companies) $7,143 


* Excluding loss adjustment expenses 


ROADENED MULTIPLE LINE UNDERWRITING practices 
Bans the pooling of business have made necessary 
the combining of previously segregated fire and casualty 
figures which were reported separately in our publica- 
tions for more than fifty years prior to 1952. This com- 
plicates the problem of proper interpretation of over-all 
figures and makes essential some breakdown of under- 
writing experience because of the wide differences in 
operating methods and costs of handling the various 
classes of business underwritten. By differences in 
methods we refer to such fundamental factors as writing 
business at deviating rates, issuing participating policies 
or operating through salaried representatives rather 
than through agents. 

As an example of the last, the inclusion of the Allstate 
Insurance Company in the group of twenty-three stock 
carriers operating on the participating and deviating 
basis drops the average net commission of this group of 
companies from 19.1% to 8.8%. However, the item of 
salaries for the group is increased to 12.1%. 
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RATING 


The group of companies showing the lowest average 
expense ratio, 21.9% as against an industry average of 
36.5%, are the nineteen carriers writing automobile 
physical damage insurance which are owned by finance 
companies. They are below the industry coverages on 
every item of expense, except taxes and insurance. 
Highest are the eight companies writing automobile 
physical damage on a retrospective commission basis 
with an average expense ratio of 48.5%, of which 
39.8% represents net commissions. (See page 16). 

In addition to differences due to methods of operation, 
illustrated above, the expense of handling various classes 
of business varies markedly: To cite two examples, the 
average on group accident and health was only 15.8% 
while the total expense ratio for boiler and machinery 
was 54.0%. The very low expense ratio on group acci- 
dent and health is counterbalanced by a loss ratio which 
averages nearly 80%, while the inspection service which 
makes the expense ratio on boiler and machinery so high 
keeps the loss ratio in the neighborhood of 25%. Work- 
men’s compensation has next to the lowest expense ratio 
with 25.7% while surety is highest with 55.0%. 

The relative changes in classes of business under- 
written over a period of years are often more responsible 
for changing expense ratios than any other factor. The 
rapid growth in casualty lines in recent years played 
a major role in reducing the industry-wide expense ratio 
from 44.4% in 1938 to around 36% in the last few 
years as casualty business is normally underwritten on 
a lower average expense ratio than are the fire lines. 
During this period the relative importance of straight 
fire business declined from 30% to 18% of total pre- 
miums written. This was also a period of inflation dur- 
ing which premium volume advanced more rapidly than 
the number of policies issued so that expense ratios were 
lower despite the tremendous increase in dollar costs. 
Premiums jumped from $1% billion in 1938 to more 
than $7 billion in 1954. 

The operating expense ratios are shown before federal 
income taxes to enable more accurate comparisons over 
a period of years. The income tax ratio shown for 1954 
represents the cash disbursement figure rather than the 
taxes incurred for the period. 
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fromm FIGURES IN THE MUTUAL FIELD are in- 
clined to be misleading unless cognizance is taken 
of the varying plans of operation followed by the com- 
panies and the wide differences in the size of the com- 
panies and classes of business transacted. By differences 
in methods of operation, we refer to such fundamental 
factors as operating at deviating rates, issuing partici- 
pating policies or operating through salaried representa- 
tives rather than through agents. Size varies from 
those companies writing a very nominal annual volume 
to five companies writing in excess of $100 million 
each, the largest writing nearly $230 million net pre- 
miums in 1954. 

In this brief summary study of operating expenses in 
the mutual field, we show over-all figures by lines for 
380 carriers which wrote $2,278 million in premiums in 
1954. Commissions varied by line from an average of 
2% on workmen’s compensation to 24% on surety, while 
other underwriting expenses ranged from an average of 
less than 10% on group accident and health to nearly 
30% on boiler and machinery. Total expenses ran from 
12.4% to 48.8%. Variations among individual com- 
panies were of course much greater. 

To at least partially clarify the picture, we have pre- 
pared a further tabulation of 149 companies segregated 
into fifteen different groups based on both method of 
operation and predominant class or classes of business 
underwritten. This arrangement shows two direct writ- 
ing groups comprising fifteen casualty or multiple line 
companies (writing some $585 million net premiums) 
with a total expense ratio below 20% and, in contrast, 
two groups of thirty companies (writing about $170 
million of fire business) with a total expense ratio above 
35%. (See page 16). 

From these two summary tabulations, it is apparent 
that in making comparisons among companies it is 
essential to keep in mind the wide differences in operat- 
ing costs due to either methods of operation or classes 
of business underwritten, just as is the case with the 
stock carriers. Such comparisons are likely to be very 
misleading unless all factors are taken into account. 
Comparisons on a basis of classes of business written 
may not be proper because of varying methods of oper- 
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MUTUAL UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED—1954 

Premiums Comms. ‘*Other 
Class of Business (Millions) —Ine'd Exp. 
re : $ 238 i5.1 19.3 
Extended Coverage 74 18.6 19.0 
Allied Fire Lines 35 14.1 11.9 
Ocean Marine . eet 10 7.9 12.8 
Inland Marine .. 18 12.9 22.3 


Total 
34.4 
37.6 
26.0 
20.7 
35.2 


Accident and Health 172 13.4 
Group Acc. and Health 76 / 9.6 
Workmen's Compensation 371 14.3 
General Liability 91 17.6 
Auto Liability ... 442 14.6 


33.4 
12.4 
16.4 
27.2 
24.9 


Auto Property Damage 231 
Auto Collision 269 
Auto Fire and Theft ey 102 
Other P. D. & Collision .. 19 
Fidelity ashid 4 


14.7 
13.4 
16.2 
21.3 
22.7 


26.0 
24.6 
28.0 
28.2 
29.8 


24.8 
22.3 
25.9 
29.6 


15.2 


48.8 
38.7 
36.9 
33.0 


Boiler and Machinery 


Totals (380 companies) 25.3 


$2,278 


* Excluding loss adjustment expenses. 


ation. Likewise, comparisons on a basis of methods 
of operation may not be proper because of varying 
classes of business underwritten. 
to compare like with like. 

Although there is a spread of eleven and a half points 
in the over-all expense ratios of the stock and mutual 
carriers it is interesting to note that the item “‘other ex- 
penses,” being all expenses except commissions, loss 
adjustment expenses and federal taxes, totals 15.2% 
for the 380 mutual companies and 15.6% for the 735 
stock companies. Apparently the over-all average cost 
of running a mutual company approximates the cost of 
running a stock company despite the many individual 
variations in both fields. 

Complete supporting tables showing the expense 
breakdown of the various companies comprising the 
groups as well as complete tables of underwriting ex- 
perience by companies and by classes appear in the 1955 
edition of Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 


It is most essential 


(Additional tables on page 16) 
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‘“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Tonight... your number may come up 


This very minute, a burglar may be picking your 
house number...to pay you a visit later. And when 
your number’s up, you're the loser. 

What are the chances of valuables being stolen 
from your home by a sneak-thief or burglar? About 
six times greater than the chance of its catching fire. 

That is why you should protect your personal 


possessions with the Maryland's Residence and Out- 


side Theft Policy. Here is coverage that insures all 
the contents of your residence. It protects your pos- 
sessions while you are traveling, staying in hotels, 
and even while vacationing away from home. 

Here is an investment in peace of mind. Let your 
Maryland agent or broker give you complete details. 
Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his busi- 


ness, it’s good business for yeu to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Burglary Insurance is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through:10,000 agents and brokers. 


Another timely Maryland advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers sell 
more—and larger—burglary insurance policies. 
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HE AGENTS OF THIS COUNTRY, 
i ote through apathy, selfish- 
ness or self-satisfaction, have failed 
to recognize and take advantage of 
their proper position in the business 
of insurance. In the first instance 
at least we are not servants to our- 
selves. We must be servants to the 
great insurance buying public of 
this country. The American Agency 
System will rise or fall in the direct 
proportion to the intelligent, eco- 
nomical and honest service it renders 
to the public. It would be well for 
agents to engage in a little self 
analysis and self criticism and deter- 
mine how well they may meet the 
test that the immediate months and 
years ahead will require if they are 
to survive. 

The test over the years will be 
whether or not agénts so conduct 
their business that when they speak, 
they truly speak for and in behalf 
of the insurance buying public of 
America and become universally 
recognized as their representatives. 
They must accept the leadership and 
the responsibility of telling the in- 
surance buying public of this coun- 
try, what they are, who they are 
and why the service they render is 
vital to our whole national economy. 

If we are to preserve our System, 
agency forces must clearly demon- 
strate to the people of this country, 
through efficient operation and un- 
selfish service to the public, that the 
American Agency System can do 
a much more outstanding insurance 
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your weapons 


job than can any direct writer. It 
matters little whether that direct 
writer be in a store that sells pants, 
farm machinery, and insurance—or 
one that spends $600,000 of its 
policyholders’ money to change its 
name and at the same time, charges 
its policyholders $5 to $15 to belong 
to its club and doesn’t even give the 
members a clam-bake in the fall. 

The greatest thing, in my opin- 
ion, that the agents have to fear 
today about direct writers is fear 
itself. This thought was expounded 
some years ago by a prominent in- 
dividual in relationship to other 
matters. It so aptly applies to us. 

I fear that the fear agents fear 
is the fear that they do not have the 
ability to combat the price cutting 
of direct writers. This is not so. 
Price cutting is not the major reason 
direct writers are putting so much 
business on their books. There are 
two main factors, in my opinion, for 
their large volume of business: 

(1) The apathy of the established 
local agent of this country. 

(2) The modern merchandising 
methods the direct writers use. 

I think I can prove my last point, 
and then I shall discuss the first. 
In the state of Texas, all companies 
writing automobile B.I. and P.D. 
must for the initial premiums use 
a level rate. In other words, all 
companies charge the same pre- 
mium. One of the largest direct 
writers in the country wrote an 
enormous volume in 1954 in Texas. 


It wasn’t rate of premium that sold 
their insurance—it was their mer- 
chandising method. 

Now for a discussion of the apathy 
of many local agents. I wonder 
sometimes if the fear that I have 
discussed has not induced a complex 
into many of our agents. Aren't we 
prone when we lose a policy to a 
direct writer to throw up our hands 
and say “We can’t meet that com- 
petition” and then refrain from find- 
ing out how we can meet it. Are 
agents delivering their renewal poli- 
cies? Or are they mailing them? 

(Continued on page 78) 


JOHN C. STOTT, Chairman, 
Public Relations Committee 
National Association of 
Insurance Agents 
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A Million Small-Business Prospects 
Need This Insurance... 





ce a good look at the smaller stores and offices in your 
community. Consider the huge potential in those with 
less than eight employees. 


Comparatively few of these people need complex surveys. 
The great majority aren’t getting competent insurance 
advice. Agents and brokers don’t knock on their doors 
twice a week. Yet if you offer them a multiple-coverage, 
single-premium package that fits their needs, they'll buy 
it and be grateful to you. 


Storekeepers Burglary and Robbery 


This policy was just recently broadened and improved. 
It’s easy for the prospect to understand — and easy for you 
to rate and write. It covers against inside robbery, outside 
robbery, kidnapping, safe burglary, theft from residence or 
night depository, burglary outside business hours, robbery 
of watchman, and damage caused by such crimes or attempts 
at them. The basic contract provides $250 coverage for each 
of the seven perils involved. $500 on each peril costs 50% 
more, and $1,000 costs only 2!4% times the basic charge. 


Send for Free Sales Bulletin 








Name 


Sales and Promotion Plan 

A new issue of Security-Connecticut’s Agency Sales Bul- 
letin contains a complete selling plan with many valuable 
tips on this newly revised policy for which there are hundreds 
of good prospects in the average community. The Bulletin 
has special selling tips that help make this contract easy to 
sell. There’s a new, attractive, three-color folder that can be 
used not only for pre-call mailings, but also in the interview 
to help you make the contract crystal-clear to your prospects. 
There’s a suggested letter to prospects that will help you 
get more, and more favorable, interviews. There’s a table 
that will help you judge how many prospects there are in 
your community, both for the storekeepers policy, and the 
corresponding office policy, largely for professional men. If 
you follow the plan suggested in this new Bulletin, you'll not 
only sell these policies, but you'll discover good prospects 
for many other lines, personal and commercial. 


Your Security-Connecticut Fieldman 


This is just one of many services your Security-Connecticut 
fieldman is equipped and eager to give you. He’s had years 
of experience in being a useful man-about-the-agency for 
some of America’s finest, both big and little. Our Agency 
Sales Bulletins are typical of the available tools which imple- 
ment the value of these fieldmen’s services. 


Ss EC U R 1 fa; Wiccan COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
ree CONNECTICUT ncemniry company 


FiRe e MARINE ° CASUALTY . BONDS 
HOME OFFICES: New Haven, Conn. PACIFIC BEPTS: 248 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


seu eee eeeee Bs SF KF BSS TS eH BB SF BPO BB ewes ewewe wee SH — ee ee eee 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
Department 37 E, New Haven, Connecticut 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your new Agency 
Sales Bulletin on the Storekeepers Burglary & Robbery Policy. 











: ; : : Agency 
A copy of this new Bulletin will be mailed to 


(PLEASE PRINT) 





you, free and without the least obligation, if Street 





you will simply complete the coupon. It may 
well help your a important new 


City or Town 


State 





premiums and valuable clients. 





Automobile Insurance 


VESTAL LEMMON 
General Manager 
National Association of Independent 
Insurers 


HE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

business will always be fraught 
with problems. There is, of course, 
no branch of the insurance business 
that is free from problems but I 
think it is probably safe to say that 
there is no branch of the business 
that from the very outset has been 
surrounded so continuously, by so 
many, so different and such big 
problems as has automobile insur- 
ance. That condition is going to 
continue to prevail and anyone to 
whom a future strewed with prob- 
lems is a dismal prospect would be 
far happier in some other line of 
endeavor. 

On the other hand, at the risk of 
being called a “Pollyanna” I predict 
that the problems that confront the 
automobile insurance business will 
be dealt with forthrightly by the in- 
dividual and by the industry and 
that the solutions and the answers 
will come as they have in the past. 
In the long view these will be pro- 
gressive and constructive. 

At any particular period in the 
automobile business the counsel of 
despair has been subjected to pene- 
trating scrutiny. There have been 
few periods when the pessimists 
didn’t outnumber the optimists. 
Yet we can look back now in a de- 
tached way and trace a consistent 
record of progress. 

The present does not mark the 
end of all of our problems but most 
assuredly neither does it mark the 
achievement of the ultimate in the 
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handling of automobile insurance. | 
think we would all be satisfied if we 
could in 1965 be able to say that in 
the preceding decade there had been 
made relatively the progress in the 
automobile insurance business that 
there has been in the decade of 1945 
to 1955. I think we can go back 
from the beginning and say that 
decade by decade there have been 
great improvements and I’ll venture 
to predict that the next decade will 
be no exception. 


Different Problems 


It is difficult to disengage our- 
selves from the problems of the 
moment to take this look ahead. It 
is human to assume or to act on the 
assumption that the problems of to- 
day will be the problem of to- 
morrow, but we can more safely 
predict that the problem of tomor- 
row will be no less difficult but will 
be different from the problem of 
today. There is no doubt but what 
the paramount problem of today is 
competition. Yesterday it might 
have been rate regulation, the day 
before inflation, the day 
moral hazard losses, etc. 

I wonder if we can stand back and 
away from today’s problem to try 
to see what below-the-surface im- 
plications there are in this period of 
competition. Where is it leading 
and what does it mean? I for one 
am not fearful of it and I think that 


before 


one of these days we will have 
reached a point from which we can 
look back and say that a great deal 
of good was accomplished by this in- 
tense competition. It is a merchan- 
dising struggle. It is a text of mer- 
chandising methods, it is a challenge 
to old and established procedures 
and if it forces changes therein, 
who can say that that is in itself 
unprogressive. The pressure is on 
and weaknesses, faults and waste 
will be exposed, if they exist. There 
will be little opportunity to capture 
unearned profits. The rewards will 
go to those who make the wisest 
adjustments and pursue the most 
aggressive and intelligent policies. 
We will continue to have both the 
agency system and the direct writing 
system. Neither element is going 
to replace the other, but each is go- 
ing to continue to be a challenge to 
the other. Agency service is going 
to be sharpened because of this chal- 
lenge and agents will probably be 
subjected to increasing pressure to 
sacrifice commission percentage in 
order to preserve their dollar posi- 
tion. 

On the other hand, direct writing 
people and those with their own 
house agency forces are going to be 
under constant pressure to provide 
the individualized personal and hu- 
man service that is so essential in 
this particular field of insurance. I 
think I am safe in predicting a nar- 
rowing of the difference in cost be- 
tween the different types of mer- 
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chandising systems. To those to 
whom changes are distasteful then 
the prospect is perhaps not entirely 
agreeable, but to those to whom 
change is inviting and offers op- 
portunities then the future is promis- 
ing. As each type of merchandising 
is improved, and is shaken down to 
its most economical level, I can still 
see in the van of the procession the 
companies and their sales represent- 
atives that are engaged today in the 
fray in the most wholehearted, 
spirited and progressive way. Those 
that are making an intelligent, pro- 
gressive and realistic try at it today 
will not suffer in the long run. And 
the public will be better served for 
the lessons that this struggle pro- 
duces and the changes that it com- 
pels to be brought into effect. 


Degree Not Type 


It is not going to be the type of 
merchandising that will tell the story 
but rather the degree of merchandis- 
ing and research. In other words, 
I can see direct writing companies 
ten years ahead with no more fat on 
their bones than they have today 
because for the next ten years they 
will be pursuing a lacklustre policy. 
By the same token I can see agency 
companies a decade ahead keeping 
their hands warm over a candle and 
fighting a losing battle of hugging 
what they have got. The reverse, of 
course, is true. The companies and 
agents that have kept the pressure 
on and continue to do so will be up 
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in front ten years: :trom::now: just 
as they are today. °: By: no: means 
do I mean to imply ‘that: the race 
will go to the biggest. To wse°a 
trite expression “The big ‘uns are 
not going to eat up the little ’uns.” 

There are many very small com- 
panies that are pursuing a policy 
and showing an attitude that is 
bound to spell success and good for- 
tune. It is a fair field for large and 
small alike. The small company 
gains its way by intimate underwrit- 
ing in a field it knows best, by local- 
ized, hard-hitting advertising, by in- 
tensive community service in the 
way of safety work, etc. They can 
and do dig deep in the local soil. 
They can introduce changes rapidly 
and engage in experiments more 
readily. The trick is to keep digging, 
to look on prospective changes as 
opportunities. 

I don’t want to labor this point 
too closely but I do have a feeling 
that we are not in a life and death 
struggle here between two opposite 
merchandising systems. Rather we 
are in the process of quickening the 
competitive pace of both and sharp- 
ening their competitive positions. 
In the final analysis the public will 
come out ahead and those in the 
business who keep their heads up 
and their competitive spirit un- 
dimmed will be in the forefront of an 
ever expanding business. 

There are predictions that in the 
period 1965-70 there will be some 
eighty million cars in the United 
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States. That:spelis insurance® pre- 
MiMS Hp inthe stratusphere. Such 
a prospect:ought to act as a spur to 
thosé who thrive on growth. Auto- 
mobile premiums have soared from 
less than a billion dollars to over 
four billion dollars in the past de- 
cade. The number of automobiles 
has doubled in the past twenty years. 
It won’t do to draw inferences too 
closely from this, but if on the aver- 
age the insurance premium per reg- 
istered car remains at the 1954 level, 
the premiums a decade hence will 
be in the neighborhood of six billion 
dollars. This would be the projec- 
tion at the present ratio of insured 
cars. That ratio will be increased. 
If the insured percentage is im- 
proved only 20 points that would 
mean at least another billion. 

It is safe to predict that so long 
as the free enterprise atmosphere is 
allowed to prevail in the automobile 
insurance field there will be a dif- 
ference in cost of the insurance as 
between various companies. There 
has always been such difference. It 
has always been possible for a 
motorist to make a choice. At the 
same time it has been true that the 
company with the lower price has not 
automatically gotten the business. 
The price appeal coupled with ag- 
gressive merchandising has always 
brought results and will continue 
to bring results. It is also true that 
usually over the years the majority 
of buyers have elected to pay a 
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We still insisted that his factory was 
under-insured. Finally, this manufac- 
turer (after putting on his act) agreed 
to the professional appraisal suggest- 
ed by Pacific National's special agent. 

Later, disaster leveled his plant. 
And his more realistic coverage, based 
on that appraisal, saved the day. Guess 
who's my most loyal client now! 

Proof again that using the Com- 
pany service which Pacific National 
provides so freely is always a good 
policy 


AND IT'S A GOOD POLICY FOR 
AGENT, BROKER AND ASSURED 
THAT BEARS THIS SEAL 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





Automobile Insurance—Continued 


higher price than was available to 
them. That means that there has 
always been more to this competitive 
situation than price alone. I don’t 
share the view that we are today in 
a so-called cold rate war with dis- 
astrous undertones. 

There has been competition not 
only on the sales front but among 
the actuaries, statisticians and un- 
derwriters and this will continue. 
Those that come closest to the mark 
will have a more competitive posi- 
tion that will contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of their merchandising. 


Classification of Risks 


Over the years there have been a 
great many theories advanced avd 
tested on the proper classification 
of risks in automobile. One group 
sets up a classification and proceeds 
to do business on that basis and 
another looks for faults in it or 
opportunities to refine it and thereby 
add to its volume of desirable busi- 
ness. This is a logical way to 
forge true distinctions between risks. 
The proof is in the eating. It takes 
trial and error and the matching of 
hard dollars in the competitive arena 
to determine whether an actuarial 
conception was a stroke of genius 
or an emanation of a martini. This 
kind of theorizing and testing will 
continue and become sharper and 
more knowledgeable. There will 
be few opportunities for companies 
to sit back and think they have the 
last word because there will always 
be restless and alert competitors. 

The kind of competition that we 
are seeing today and that I predict 
we will see in the future is in the 
public interest. In the old days com- 
petition had its snide aspects. There 
were many lone-wolf operators with 
bags of tricks and with little regard 
for the industry standing. But to- 
day competition by and large is not 
secretive or furtive. The most ag- 
gressive companies are proud of 
their merchandising methods, their 
actuarial systems, their underwrit- 
ing, their expedited claim proced- 
ures, their accounting and statistical 
methods and invite one and all to 
come and see. 

There is pressure to provide more 
for the money, to improve contract 


terms and to go the other fellow one 
better in service and benefits. There 
is, I would say, a feeling abroad 
that in automobile insurance you are 
your brother’s keeper. In other 
words, the company or salesman 
that is engaging in sharp practices 
may be inviting public wrath that 
will be vented on the whole industry. 
And it is my business if my neighbor 
is a shady operator. 

The fact that most of the com- 
panies in the country are grouped 
into trade associations is wholesome 
and constructive and my prediction 
is that the number that are outside 
such groupings will continue to dim- 
inish. Through such membership 
companies not only exchange in- 
formation but the standards of the 
whole business are elevated. Execu- 
tives of small and isolated companies 
are able to see at first hand the 
caliber of man that prevails in the 
industry. They become imbued with 
the industry spirit. They raise their 
sights and become better citizens 
than if they did not have this op- 
portunity to get the industry view- 
point at first hand. The associations 
are going to have increasing respon- 
sibilities and challenges as the years 
go by. The associations in the field 
are unifying forces. We will con- 
tinue to serve as a means of bring- 
ing to bear the best industry opinion 
and study on the complicated prob- 
lems of the automobile insurance 
business as they continue to arise. 


Some Specific Aspects 


To get away from the competitive 
aspect of things for the moment 
and going on the theory that there 
will be changes and that these will 
be progressive, let’s take a look at 
some specific aspects of automobile 
insurance. For one thing, there is 
the matter of medical payments in- 
surance. Twenty years ago this was 
unheard of, but twenty years ago 
there were prophets who were say- 
ing that the whole system of auto- 
mobile insurance would be com- 
pletely overhauled and that there 
would be introduced the workmen’s 
compensation principles of putting 
a price tag on various disabilities 
and injuries. Those prophets were 
wrong in that they apprehended 
sweeping and radical and abrupt 
changes in the whole negligence field 
as related to the automobile. That 
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prophesy has not come about. How- 
ever, medical payments insurance is 
something of a nod in that direction 
with a cushioning effect and I am 
sure that the development of med- 
ical payments insurance did not 
terminate in 1955. Ever since this 
constructive program was intro- 
duced as a completely free enterprise 
innovation by the insurance business 
there has been a liberalization and 
improvement of it almost every year. 
If we look on medical payments in- 
surance today in comparison with 
1945 we will have some measure of 
the road ahead and of what medical 
payments in 1965 will look like in 
comparison with what it does to- 
day. 


Policy Forms 


There is no reason to believe 
that 1955 has seen the end of all 
changes in policy forms and condi- 
tions. Here again | think that if 
we could look back from 1965 to the 
present the progress would be no 
less pronounced than what we have 
seen in the past decade. We may 
think that the ultimate has been 
achieved, that there is nothing left to 
give away, but didn’t they think 
so too in 1935, for instance? There 
will be individual companies mak- 
ing some venturesome moves in- 
dependently that will either point 
the way to new frontiers in auto- 
mobile insurance or that will prove 
to be a dud. The free enterprise 
system allows us to fall on our face 
as well as to come up smelling like 
a rose. These new departures that 
prove to be meritorious will sooner 
or later gain industry respect and 
there will be a consolidation of gains 
in the form of a revision of the 
policies generally. 

I personally feel that there is a 
great deal of ground to be gained 
in the direction of policy simplifica- 
tion. For instance, I think if we 
did not try to bracket too many 
kinds of risks with a single contract 
we could save a lot of words and 
confusion. A _ policy that would 
he applicable to a private passenger 
car only could be pruned of a lot 
of verbiage that needs now to be 
inserted because we are making the 
contract do double or triple duty as 
a means of insuring commercial 
vehicles, buses, etc. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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ive. NEW AD PLAN! 


...Personalized and Individualized 
for Life-Minded General Lines Men 


General lines men get uncommonly 
successful...and uncommonly busy. 
Service demands, after awhile, 
handicap efforts to maintain profit- 
able, close contacts with valued 
clients and their ever-growing and 
changing needs. 

So we have done something 
about it...for you. We developed a 
brand new kind of advertising, pub- 
lic relations program...to sell and 


resell you...you and your agency 
every 60 days for a solid year. At 
the same time, general lines busi- 
ness will be increased, with a profit- 
able flow of life insurance. 

Individualized and personalized, 
the program sells you, not us. If 
there is no general agent or branch 
in your city, return the coupon for 
a sample kit for examination. 


Continental 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Your Kind of Life Company 


FREE KIT 


Write today for complete 
Kit of Sched-U-Mailings, an 


exclusive, personalized 


year ‘round mail advertis- 
ing program to develop 
new and additional busi- 
ness. Fill out coupon and 
your FREE Kit 
will be sent to you im- 


mail today 


mediately 


NAME 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. 311 + 310 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 4, Ill. 





AGENCY 
STREET 
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A. N. BUSHNELL, JR. 
President 
Insurance Association of 


Los Angeles 


j ie PAST TIDES OF HISTORY 
show us no more portentous 
economic growth than today’s Amer- 
ican market, and even though I’m 
a Hollywoodian I use the words 
“colossal,” “stupendous” and “gi- 
gantic” with complete and absolute 
sincerity. How else can one explain 
an economy which uses one-half 
the world’s steel and oil and three 
fourths of its cars and appliances. 
The whole world envies and fears 
this market and the smallest fluctua- 
tion up or down is viewed either 
with joy or apprehension in every 
foreign capital. We should thank 
God that we are privileged to live 
and work in the invigorating atmos- 
phere of this constantly changing 
American market, for it punishes the 
incompetent and inefficient and of- 
fers great rewards for the skillful, 
efficient and daring. 

Statistics all point to a bright and 
prosperous future, but these figures 
themselves are of no value unless 
they are carefully analyzed and 
adapted to the method of providing 
insurance protection for the public 
called the American Agency Sys- 
tem. 
the United 

now—175 


{ The population of 
States five 
million 

{ The population of the United 
States fifteen years from now—195 
million 

{ The population of the United 
States twenty years from now—200 
million 


years from 


Opportunities 


An increase in potential clients of 
35,000,000 in the next twenty years. 
And even more important, a larger 
and larger percentage of family units 
are climbing into the $4,000 to $7,- 
500 income class. The middle in- 
come group now receive 42% of all 
zeal or spendable income and this 
percentage is continually rising. It 
is this constantly increasing middle 
income group that is in the greatest 
need of the many services per- 
formed by the competent independ- 
ent local insurance agent. 

But before these happy little sta- 
tistics can be converted into flesh 
and blood purchasers of our many 
products, we must make some rather 
drastic changes in our 


present 
methods of doing business. 


They Buy What They Want 


Most good advertising men will 
tell you that people no longer buy 
what they need, they buy what they 
want. They don’t always ‘buy the 
new pair of shoes, but they can’t re- 


sist the outboard motor. So it’s 
time we stopped putting the empha- 
sis on needs and began creating 
desires. 

A committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents has 
already begun work compiling in- 
formation on agency advertising 
methods and costs, but even if this 
committee comes up with an ideal 
program it is only half the battle. 
The other half must be solved by the 
insurance companies. I’m certainly 
not the first, nor will I be the last, 
to suggest a company sponsored 
research program in advertising 
methods, At the present time the 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers are the 
only stock insurance producer or- 
ganizations nationwide in member- 
ship aad nationwide in thinking. I 
realize that the management of 
many of our companies may feel 
that a company sponsored and sup- 
ported program is a bold idea, but | 
say to them in all seriousness, the 
agents are bearing their share of 
the advertising load. We want help 
—not a hand out. 

If we are to realize the opportu- 
nities of the next twenty years, the 
American Agency System com- 
panies and their producers must cre- 
ate in the minds of the public a de- 
sire to buy their insurance only from 
a well educated, efficient and sincere 
local agent (and here I would pre- 
fer to use another name, something 
more closely identified with our real 
worth to the public.) 

I frankly don’t know what we 
should call ourselves. Some say in- 
surance counselor, others insurance 
producer, and there are many more. 
Our friends in the bargain counter 
insurance business have agents, so 
do almost all direct writers—not 
to speak of ticket agents and the- 
atrical agents. We need a new na- 
tional brand name—sold and publi- 
cized by all companies and pro- 
ducers, so that when a member of 
the public buys from us he knows 
he is getting the ultimate in integrity, 
competence and service. 

The next step in our efforts to 
secure a fair share of these limitless 
opportunities is obvious. If we are 
successiu! in making our products 
and services known throughout the 
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Unlimited 


length and breadth of the land—we 
must be prepared to render all of 
the services we advertise—and more. 
To do so means to constantly and 
persistently educate and re-educate 
ourselves. To take advantage of 
the many courses in insurance of- 
fered and to attend advanced agency 
management courses. We might 
well use the General Electric slogan 
“Progress Is Our Most Important 
Product.” 


The Good Old Days 


Progress is change—and change 
is progress, and progress is the mul- 
titude of forms, policies and rating 
methods in use today. A-B-C—X- 
Y-Z. All physical loss—broad form 
—mercantile block. Sometimes I’m 
sure we feel like the Mad Hatter in 
Alice in Wonderland, and wish we 
could go back to the good old days 
when everything was orderly and 
serene. But don’t for a moment 
think we can. 


Good old days? Just consider 
this. “The tendency of companies 
to use forms of their own design 
has created chaos in the industry 
and if fire insurance as now written 
is to survive, immediate steps must 
be made towards standardization.” 
This is a quotation from an article in 
an insurance publication of 1915. 

But let’s stop and think. All new 
insurance forms and ideas are cre- 
ated by public demand. Our society 
is more complex; new methods of 
manufacture, new techniques, new 
foods, new living standards all de- 
mand broader and more comprehen- 
sive insurance treatment. 
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The policy peddler and the paid 
representatives of companies writ- 
ing limited forms will be hard 
pressed in this wonderful future to 
compete with active agents who 
have kept step with all new insur- 
ance developments. 

But educating ourselves is not 
enough. Billions of dollars in busi- 
ness has gone to our bargain coun- 
ter competitors because we have 
been unable to reach all members 
of this new and expanding popula- 
tion with the message of the worth 
of our services beyond the mere 
delivery of a policy. I’ve repeatedly 
heard the statement that the tremen- 
dous increase in volume of Allstate 
and the State Farm Mutual was 
business we couldn’t have secured 
anyway—it was price buying. | 
simply don’t believe it, any more 
than I believe there are too many 
insurance agents. Too many order 
takers and policy peddlers—yes 
but not too many competent inde- 
pendent insurance agents. We must 
attract new and virile blood to the 
sale and production end of our busi- 
ness. 


They Are Uninterested 


For many years the high schools 
in California have conducted voca- 
tional guidance days twice a year 
and on these days the students are 
invited to request speakers on voca- 
tions they are interested in. After 
several years of not being invited, | 
called the principal of Hollywood 
High and let it be known that I was 
somewhat hurt. When I finished my 
tale of woe, he said, “Why Bill, none 
of the students seems interested in 


insurance.” So we 
selling job to do. 

Remember the forecast is for 5, 
000,000 new cars annuaily: 
1,100,000 new housing units : 

30 billion dollars for fun. 

Someone must and will solve the 
insurance problems brought about 
by these purchases. It can be the 
independent agent if he is willing to 
proselyte young talent, educate it 
and adequately reward its efforts. 


have another 


Administering to Needs 


To me no facet of our business is 
more exciting than selling—the sat- 
isfaction, not only of earning a rea- 
sonable living, but also of adminis- 
tering to the insurance needs of 
friends and business associates. This 
of necessity requires personal con- 
tact and close attention to detail. 
There are only so many hours in 
each business day and _ suddenly 
these are gone—with still a large 
backlog of unmade calls. Automa- 
tion and the transfer of some of our 
responsibilities to our companies 
will never make these calls, but a 
new young man or woman in the 
office will. And consider the intense 
inner satisfaction of having educated 
and introduced to the wonder and 
opportunity of our industry, a new 
and competent insurance counselor 
fully qualified and able to make 
those calls. 

Local associations of insurance 
producers can offer the logical start 
in this educational program. They 
should offer their services to both 
high schools and colleges, as in- 
structors on insurance subjects and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Unlimited Opportunities—Continued 


as counselors to inform the students 
of the many opportunities in the 
insurance Then as the 
program progresses, both company 
and producer organizations should 
assist in the establishment of gradu- 
ate schools of insurance in the many 
colleges, which now do 


business. 


not have 
them. These graduate schools would 
provide agents not only with top- 
notch personnel, but also the instru- 
ment for continued high level re- 
search in advertising, in marketing 
and internal operations. 

If we do these things, at the end 
of this next twenty years insurance 
will be recognized by the general 
public 
it is. 


as the true profession that 


Now, once we have attained pro- 
fessional status in the eye of the 
public, and developed enough com- 
netent people to handle all the new 
business available, let us see what 
the insurance counselor of the 
future will have done to eliminate 
needless operations and expense. 

First, he has found that being a 
recording agent is not as compli- 
cated or expensive as he had sup- 
posed. Having a policy writing de- 
partment has eliminated hundreds of 
errors, rewrites and delays. Collec- 
tions automatically improved _be- 
cause the sooner a policy is de- 
livered the sooner it is paid for, and 
this ability to deliver a policy im- 
mediately to the client without hav- 
ing to order it from the company 
office firmly establishes in the pur- 
chaser’s mind the professional status 
of the producer. 

He has revised his credit policies, 
realizing that credit is a privilege, 
not an obligation, and because a 
large percentage of his clients pay 
promptly and there are practically 
no flat cancellations, he has negoti- 
ated a trade 


discount agreement 


with all his companies. Don’t gasp 


—most manufacturers have used 
such a discount for years. Why not 
the insurance industry ? 

The agreement states that all ac- 
counts will be paid by the 15th of 
the month following inception date, 
all audits will be paid by the 15th 
of the month following _ billing. 
There will be no flat cancellations 
and, on cancellations for non-pay- 
ment of premium, a minimum of $5 
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will be paid the company. 

In return, the company will allow 
a 3% cash discount from the net 
balance due on the monthly account. 
As an example, September account 
—$1,000—commission $200—$800 
due October 15, less the 3% dis- 
count of $24—net remittance $776. 
This extra 3%, which is in effect a 
reward for conducting an orderly 
business, provides our agent with 
additional funds to improve his ad- 
vertising efforts. 

He has adapted to his uses all of 
the new and most modern office ma- 
chinery. Electric typewriters, bill- 
ing and bookkeeping machines and 
he has conducted an analysis of his 
office operations so that all possible 
detail work could be eliminated, or 
if not eliminated entirely, at least 
substantially reduced. 

On policies subject to audit, of 
which there are many in any agent’s 
office, he has selected all those with 
a premium of between $100 and 
$1,000 on which there is a relatively 
stable annual payroll and where be- 
cause of premium requirements 
quarterly audits were formerly re- 
quired. These have now all been 
placed on an annual audit basis by 
the simple expediency of attaching 
an installment premium endorse- 
ment, charging the first quarter of 
the estimated annual premium at 
inception date, and automatically 
billing 25% of the estimated annual 
audit each three months. He has 
established within his office a com- 
petent claims department and has 
secured authority from his compa- 
nies to settle all first party claims up 
to $250. The claims department also 
handles many small property damage 
claims and has the authority to take 
releases and issue drafts. He has 
taken advantage of all the package 
policies available to consolidate his 
client’s insurance coverages and, 
where he thought a new type pack- 
age was required, he has gone to his 
companies and convinced them that 
it should be made available. He has 
made installment payment of pre- 
miums available to his customers 
that need it. Not by selling policies 
on a three or six months basis, but 
by arranging credit through com- 
pany-owned insurance finance con- 
cerns, or through local banks in his 
neighborhood. 


All of these things our agent has 


done because he sincerely felt it was 
the best way in which he could serve 
his clients and his community. Be- 
ing independent became more than 
just a word. It felt good. He was 
running a community business just 
like his friend who operated the 
drug store or the market or the 
furniture store. He was running it 
efficiently and at far less cost than 
he had before. Consequently, he feli 
no need to represent insurance com- 
panies which offered to take this 
work load which was justly his, off 
his hands, for a slight fee of course. 
The policy he delivered became 
the standard of the 
Those of the policy peddler and 
department store operation—sub- 
standard—and recognized as such. 
Our independent insurance agent 
didn't accomplish all these things 
by himself. Backing him to the limit 
were those many insurance compa- 
nies we call close friends. ‘Those 
companies that actively support our 
American Agency System. 


profession. 


They too made many changes in 
their operation so that expenses 
could be reduced and a better prod- 
uct offered to the public at less cost. 
They eliminated all field force serv- 
ice, which duplicated the services 
of the competent local agent. They 
eliminated many unnecessary en- 
dorsements, such as change of ad- 
dress endorsements, change of car 
endorsements on automobile policies 
where no premium was involved 
and many more. They consolidated 
all their rate making organizations, 
and while doing so made available 
to them the latest and most modern 
of electronic equipment so that rates 
and classifications could more realis- 
tically be arrived at. Rating and 
other statistical data was made 
available to the companies _bi- 
monthly, by use of the new elec- 
tronic wonders. Rates were then ad- 
justed annually and could always 
be considered current. Insurance 
applications were standardized and 
simplified. All non-pertinent data 
had been dropped. The costly item 
of expiration notices had been done 
away with and the ordering of credit 
reports was almost unheard of. The 
companies, through the nationwide 
organization they had organized, re- 
vised and simplified all rating man- 
uals, and adopted uniform effective 
date rules. 
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All of these changes, together with 
those just referred to that the agent 
himself had made in his own opera- 
tions, resulted in substantial savings 
to the insurance companies and a 
corresponding reduction in insur- 
ance costs to the ultimate consumer. 
This quite naturally resulted in a 
percentage commission reduction to 
the agent. The policyholder’s cost 
had been reduced, therefore 
was the commission income. 

But this was a commission reduc- 
tion which was smilingly accepted 
by our local independent insurance 
agent, because, by the moderniza- 
tion of his methods, the simplifica- 
tion of policy forms and combining 
of many policies into single pack- 
ages, he had been able to reduce his 
general overhead and could accept 
this reduction in commission income 
and still provide American Agency 
System service and also have many 
extra hours of selling time each 
week. 


also 


Now before any agent or com- 
pany man reading this rises up in 
righteous indignation, remember, I 
have been looking in the crystal ball 
and even Nostradamus wasn’t al- 
ways right. 

The opinions | have expressed 
are those of one local agent, a mem- 
ber of his local, state and national 
trade organization, who sincerely 
hopes to preserve his complete inde- 
pendence during the entire time that 
he is privileged to sell the products 
of the capital stock insurance indus- 
try. To me the future holds absolutely 
no fear, if during the next twenty 
years we can accomplish even a few 
of the things which I have consid- 
ered as realities: 

A long-range advertising pro- 
gram, actively supported by a na- 
tionwide company organization and 
participated in to the limit of their 
abilities by all independent local 
agents; a revitalized and expanded 
educational program designed to 
provide us with the latest and most 
up-to-date insurance knowledge, and 
keyed to the acquiring of new and 
outstanding talent for our industry ; 
the constant and efficient use by all 
agents of the many new package 
policies, and the attention of both 
agents and companies to the prob- 
lems of reducing the expense of pro- 
viding insurance to the public, to the 
ultimate end that our services be- 
come indispensable to the insurance 
buyer. 
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American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 
Concentrated Risk 


HIS is an example of the ability of American Credit Insurance to 
handle even the isolated instance of exceptional risk. It illustrates a 
principle which applies whether your own business is large or small. 


The policyholder, a manufacturer of small electrical appliances and 
components already insured under a general coverage policy, was asked by 
another manufacturer to furnish the chief component of a well-known brand 
name appliance. The opportunity was unusually tempting, since demand 
would be continuous, the profit offered was good, and sales expense was 
negligible. 


Nevertheless, the policyholder hesitated. Could he risk so many of his 
eggs in the one basket? Could he afford to tie up so much of his working 
capital as would be involved if the account receivable became an item past 
due? Previous relations between the two concerns had always been of the 
best. And yet... 


The policyholder’s Credit Manager recommended consultation with 
American Credit. After study and discussion, it was decided that increased 
coverage or extraordinary coverage, as riders to the existing policy, would 
not meet the situation. What then? A separate single risk policy was issued, 
granting coverage on this one account up to a total of 150 thousand dollars, 
with a deductible of only fifteen thousand. 


Within the year, the Credit Executive’s worst fears were realized. The 
buyer of the components was unable to move a sufficient quantity of his 
finished product, through being caught in production difficulties at a sea- 
sonal peak. The account was filed as a past-due item, aggregating more than 
120 thousand dollars. The policyholder received a loss payment of somewhat 
more than 105 thousand dollars. Thus, most of the eggs in the basket that 
proved unsound were not even cracked, and the policyholder continued 
business without even temporary loss of working capital. 

Whether your business is faced with many risks or only one concen- 
trated risk, you will find new assurance in knowing that your accounts 
receivable have the same degree of insurance protection as your machinery, 
your buildings, and your product. For your copy of a new booklet: “Credit 
Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Department 31, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 
of New York 
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Business Goes to 


pm MILLION MATURE Americans 
are pursuing some form of formal 
study in their spare time. There 
they have the advantage of group 
participation, including the exhilara- 
tion of group stimulation. They go 
to not just one school but to many. 
The purposes of the various schools 
differ according to the wants of 
the participants and the problems 
studied. 


Educational Problems 


Most sizeable organizations now 
have education and research depart- 
ments, supervisory training pro- 
grams, as well as executive training 
programs. The telephone industry 
maintains an Institute of Humanis- 
tic Studies for their executives. The 
professional management consultant 
is frequently called upon for help in 
solving executive development prob- 
lems. Additionally, many of these 
consulting firms conduct manage- 
ment institutes for key men in in- 
dustry. Trade associations now hold 
fewer “conventions” and more 
‘workshop sessions.” Over nineteen 
thousand executives are enrolled in 
the American Management Associa- 
tion to find answers to their man- 
agement problems. The colleges 
are developing vocational training 
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schools, Executives of all ages re- 
turn to the campus for refresher 
courses in agriculture, banking, in- 
surance, principles of management, 
and other fields in an atmosphere of 
constructive inquiry under expert 
leadership and free from the distrac- 
tions of on the job activities. 

What demands do the organiza- 
tions of today make which requires 
this constant broadening of under- 
standing of management principles 
and techniques? Isn’t it possible for 
the economy, or an industry, or a 
single organization to progress with- 
out changing its concepts? The an- 
swer, of course, is “no”—no because 
all progress is change. Consider, for 
example, the executive development 
and organizational changes which 
are forced upon a one man enterprise 
when it prospers and expands into 
a group organization. 


One Man Company 


Assume that you as an individual 
start a business from scratch with- 
out any help—you are the whole 
company. You are then a one man 
company. Assume you do well and 
business increases in volume and 
profit. When you reach the limit of 
your capacity to perform all func- 
tions yourself, you hire help. At 











chool 


that point you start delegating—you 
are then decentralizing responsibili 
ties. You have created a condition 
which with growth will become some 
manner of staff-line operation. You 
have become an executive because 
now you must get things done 
through others. From this point for- 
ward you will have to remember 
that there is a definite relationship 
between the size of the company and 


(Continued on the next 
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Agency Relations 
to Way Back — 


Over 100 years ago, 
when the Hanover 
started business, the 
thought prevailed that 
the Insurance business 
could be conducted 
without agents. 


We, however, did not 
share this view for we 
were one of the first 
major Companies to ap- 
point agents. 


We are proud of our 
loyal support of the 
American Agency Sys- 
tem and shall continue 


to encourage the per- 
petuity of that system, 
which has enabled us to 
achieve a leading posi- 
tion in the 


field. 
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Business Goes to School—Continued 


the necessity for formalized organi- 
zation. Increasingly the functions 
performed will lend themselves to 
categorical arrangement of: (1) 
Planning, (2) Organizing, (3) Di- 
recting, (4) Coordinating, and (5) 
Controlling. The future effective- 
ness of your organization will de- 
pend upon the development of more 
people with greater skill and more 
effective techniques in all areas. 
Group goals and the environment 
in which the organization lives must 
be considered with increasing care. 
To create superior working condi- 
tions and employment opportunities 
for qualified persons interested in 
careers in your business must be- 
come a purpose of your organiza- 
tion. This transition from a one man 
company to an organization suggests 
that we describe the structure of 
the typical organization of today. 


The Organization of Today 


Our dynamic competitive free 
economy of today requires a struc- 
ture which permits a company and 
its employees to function and ad- 
vance free from unnecessary conflict. 
Overall objectives must be stated. 
Distinct lines of progression, ac- 
countability, and responsibility must 
be defined. Channels of communica- 
tion and authority must be estab- 
lished. Relationships must be fair, 
friendly, and functional. Qualifica- 
tion and compensation standards 
must be maintained. Performance 
appraisals must be made regularly. 


This structure cannot function ef- 
fectively without a favorable en- 
vironment. The men who participate 
must have a feeling of personal free- 
dom to think and venture into un- 
tried paths and to take calculated 
risks. The working climate should 
be such that each person feels he is 
a creator and is “self-directed.” Cre- 
ative imagination must be recog- 
nized, stimulated, and rewarded. 
Employees should be encouraged 
and assisted in their efforts to de- 
velop self-reliance. At the same 
time creative thinking men must 
conform to the requirements of liv- 
ing with others in harmony. It is 
equally important that creative work 
be done by the group. A mature 
attitude requires due regard for the 
rights and interests of others. Con- 


formity on the other hand must not 
become so flexible that the conform- 
ist becomes a creature and is “other- 
directed.” The prudent do not lose 
their self-respect or self-confidence 
in their efforts to get along with 
others. Good judgment sometimes 
requires a disturbance of the calm 
pool or harmony with ripples of devi- 
ating originality. A healthy feeling 
of personal freedom and self-direc- 
tion is a_ requisite of effective 
decentralization. It calls for a dele- 
gation of responsibility and accom- 
panying authority to the lowest level 
at which proper decisions can be 
made. 

Delegation is not an easy process. 
You cannot just delegate and then 
be done with it. Instead, effective 
delegation usually incurs the obliga- 
tion to coach. Among other things 
this means that you must keep your 
door open—really and truly open. 
It also calls for: 

(1) The skill required to listen and 
the wisdom to do it. 

(2) The courtesy of being agreeable 
when we disagree. 

(3) The patience to keep trying to 
open closed minds. 

(4) The maturity needed unemo- 
tionally to accept, interpret, and 
blend facts into controversial situa- 
tions with the least degree of con- 
flict. 

The executive and supervisors to 
whom responsibilities have been del- 
egated have a right to know exactly 
where they stand on the totem pole. 
On the organizational chart, where 
do they fit in relation to others? To 
whom are they responsible and who 
is responsible to them? ‘The chart 
may be an overall organizational 
chart or it may be a divisional or 
departmental diagram. 


Organizational Chart 


It is not too difficult to draw an 
organizational chart. Graphically an 
overall organizational chart usually 
resembles a pyramid. At the broad 
base are symbols representing people 
skilled in doing things themselves. 
Specific functions performed by this 
group might include selling, typing, 
punching cards, filing, research, op- 
erating business machines, and other 
personally performed functions. 
Looking to the narrowing elevation 
of the organization chart one usually 
sees squares representing super- 





visors and department heads. Re- 

sponsibility common to these posi- 

tions is the function of getting things 2 
done through others. At a still nar- : Seems el 
rower ascending level, the structure Porm 
may show department heads sup- 

porting middle management, division 

heads, or vice presidents. Near the 

pointed top will be senior officers 

linked to a block representing the 

board of directors which in turn is 

topped by stockholders or members 

in a non-profit organization. Writ- 

ing in American Business for Oc- 

tober, 1955, John A. Patton, Presi- 

dent of Management, Inc. said: 

“| have seen many beautifully drawn 

organization charts ; I have talked to 

quite a few management men who 

seemed to think all their problems 

were settled once such a chart was 

drawn up, but I have never seen an 

organization chart which really told 

me anything. 

“Sure—I can see that the company 

has a chairman of the board, a presi- 

dent, sundry vice presidents, and 

department heads. But I know these 

things without seeing the chart. Or- 

ganization charts remind me of the 

slang phrase of a few years back 

beautiful, but dumb! OF THE 


“It isn’t that I have any animus 
against an organization chart per se A M E 2 l Cc A N A G E N Cc Y S v S T E M 


the chart is a part of the organiza- 
tion picture, but not an important “YOUR INSURANCE PROGRAM IS AS GOOD AS YOUR AGENT,” 
part. The best it can do is to provide : 
a pattern for the time being. I want told your story to your public. Our 
to emphasize this phrase, “for the “INFORMATIVE SERIES” helps you talk the insured’s language, 
time being.”” An organization chart 
is a transient thing because it is to make and to save sales. Our 
essentially static, “EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM” gives you professional preparation by 
“However, an organization is any- Offi 
thing but static, for it is changing its correspondence course and at our N.Y. ce 
pattern day by day, week by week, Agents School. Our 
as well as year by year. It goes for- 


ward with improvements and events, “AGENCY SYSTEMS” tells you how to get more profit from 


or retrogrades for lack of improve- your commission dollar. 
ments or favorable business climate. 


It moves along or moves out. These are but a few current demonstrations of our faith in the 
“Much time and thought is often American Agency System ee and of our efforts in maintaining the 
spent by companies on the problems Desk eceviow: See Che Seat te Cueurenee. 
of organization. Sometimes a really 
good job is done, including job de- 
scriptions and responsibilities as well 
as lines of authority. Then the in- 
evitable happens—the whole thing is 
shelved ; the job has been done. But 
this is a job that can never be fin- 
ished ; it must be a continuous opera- 
tion, for all organization is in a state 


of flux. ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. » THE LVERPOQK: AOR SURE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Generally speaking, a managerial GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY + QUEEN INSURANCE QOMIPAN "NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY » STAR INSURANCE 
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@ Zurich-American’s new Merit Automobile Policy has built-in sales 
appeal to bring you increased volume and earnings—same time give 
your clients more value, greater protection for their automobile 
insurance dollar. Approved in most states...it’s far broader than the 
Standard Automobile Combination Policy. ..and insureds may pay 1/2 
premium on effective date, balance in 6 months without carrying charge. 
Lower rates for safe drivers, too, under our Merit Classification Plan. 
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Developments 





Deductible Hospital Insurance 


A THE PRESENT TIME there are 
two distinct types of deductible 
hospital policies being sold. The first 
is patterned somewhat after the 
major medical policy, featuring a 
blanket, or unallocated, type of bene- 
fit. The typical policy in this cate- 
gory will provide payment for all 
hospital expenses in excess of $300 
up to a maximum benefit of $5,000. 
The second is patterned after the 
typical hospital and surgical policy. 
It has a daily hospital benefit with 
specific limits on the daily amount 
and maximum duration; a miscel- 
laneous hospital expense; and a 
surgical schedule. Benefits for physi- 
cian’s fees and nursing fees may be 
included or may be available by 
rider. In fact, the only thing which 
distinguishes it from the typical hos- 
pital and surgical contract is the 
presence of the deductible amount. 
In practice the deductible may be 
either an integral part of the policy 
or it may be a rider to a nondeducti- 
ble form. Some of the remarks 
which follow relate to either type 
of policy, but since my own company 
is issuing one of the latter type, most 
of the remarks will relate primarily 
to this form. 


Loss Experience 


If we examine in a general sort 
of way the history of hospital busi- 
ness in the past few years, two or 
three points stand out rather promi- 
nently. Probably the most important 
of these is the loss experience. Hos- 
pital insurance premiums have in- 
creased most substantially in the past 
ten years. There has been a con- 
stant race of premiums after loss 
ratios, and many companies can 
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testify from rueful experience that 
this race is one where the premiums 
always lose, and the surplus suffers 
accordingly. 

The reasons behind this course of 
events are quite well-known, so I do 
not intend to more than touch on 
them. Two causes are primary. One 
is the evolution of medical therapy 
and the other is the continuing boom 





Would you be interested in a hos- 
pital policy which cost a third less 
than the one your company now of- 
fers, yet paid the policyholder more 
money when he had a claim? Would 
you be interested in a hospital policy 
which cut claim administration costs 
in half? Would you be interested in 
a hospital policy which cost a third 
less than the one your company now 
offers, yet paid your agents just as 
much commission as they now re- 
ceive? Deductible hospital insurance 





will do all these things. 








in the American economy. The two 
causes compound each other, of 
course, but the changes in thera- 
peutic methods are the most impor- 
tant. Hospitalization is much more 
frequent than it used to be. Even 
apart from inflationary trends, it is 
also more expensive. Many sick- 
nesses formerly treated at home are 
now treated in the hospital. Accu- 
rate figures are not available, but I 
have estimated that the rate of hos- 
pitalization among insured persons 
has increased about 25% in the past 
ten years. 

New diagnostic and therapeutic 
techniques have been developed 
which, while they reduce the length 
of sickness and the length of hos- 
pital stay, frequently increase the 
cost. Not only this, but the physi- 
cian is using the hospital to a con- 
siderably higher degree for diagnos- 
tic purposes, either on-an in-patient 


or out-patient basis. The choice of 
whether it is to be on in-patient or 
out-patient basis, of course, fre- 
quently depends upon the terms of 
the patient’s hospital insurance con- 
tract. 


Our Own Doing 


Much of the cost increase is our 
own doing. By ameliorating the fi 
nancial burden of hospitalization, we 
encourage our policyholders to be- 
come hospitalized more frequently. 
This is as it should be, but it com- 
plicates our financial picture. 

The result is that the usual forms 
of hospital insurance are showing 
every sign of pricing themselves out 
of the market. What is worse, pub- 
lic pressure has been very strong in 
the direction of changes in coverage 
which will raise our costs even 
higher—for such items as diagnostic 
treatment and out-patient therapy. 

Against this background, one 
might think that deductible hospital 
insurance is a desperation measure, 
valuable chiefly as an unpleasant de- 
vice to keep loss ratios within the 
bounds of a more reasonable pre- 
mium scale. In a sense, I suppose, 
this is true. It is true in the sense 
that desperation has brought the sub- 
ject before us. In the larger sense, 
however, deductible hospital insur- 
ance is not a desperation measure. 
It is, rather, a positive approach 
which can do a great deal to improve 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Deductible Hospital Insurance—Cont. 


our business in every respect. One 
of the most severe criticisms we 
hear (most severe because it is so 
true) is inadequacy of benefits— 
failure to cover a sufficiently high 
portion of the medical bill. We are 
criticized for inadequate daily hos- 
pital benefits, miscellaneous expense 
allowances which are too low and 
surgical schedules which do not 
cover enough ‘of the surgical bill. 
For the individual case (as distin- 
guished from the nation as a whole) 
deductible insurance is a positive 
method to cure this criticism. The 
plain fact is that deductible insur- 
ance will permit us to give more 
protection against medical expenses 
without increasing costs. 

The function of insurance—any 
type of insurance—is to give protec- 
tion against risks the policyholder is 
unable to afford from his own re- 
sources. Insurance is inevitably at 
its best when it covers the risks the 
policyholder can least afford to in- 
cur. It is at its worst when it covers 
risks the policyholder can afford. It 
is incumbent upon every insurer to 
perform this protection function as 
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well as possible. In the field of hos- 
pital insurance, deductible policies 
are a virtual necessity if we are to 
do this. 


Think for a moment of a daily hos- 
pital room and board benefit which 
starts with the first day of hospital 
confinement and runs for a max- 
imum of ninety days. It is a com- 
mon benefit. Many companies pro- 
vide just that, or something very 
similar, in their policies. Such a 
benefit will completely cover about 
ninety-nine out of one hundred hos- 
pitalizations. Does this make it an 
adequate benefit? Many would say 
yes, without hesitation. But what of 
the one case that is not completely 
covered? A ninety day benefit is of 
small comfort to a man who must 
spend two hundred or three hundred 
days in a hospital. But, if we take 
just one day off the front of this 
benefit—start with the second dav 
instead of the first—we can provide 
more than two hundred days’ cover- 
age instead of ninety for the same 
price. If we take five days off the 
front, we can provide more than two 
years’ coverage. 

Or alternatively, look at it another 
way. For a man in the forties, the 
annual claim cost for a first dav, 
ninety-day benefit of $10 per dav for 
hospital board and room is about 
$6.80. If, on the other hand, the 
benefit is changed to ninetv days 
starting with the second day instead 
of the first, the claim cost will be 
only about $6.03, a 13% reduction. 
If it starts with the sixth day instead 
of the first, it will cost onlv $3.80, a 
44% reduction. Certainly with all 
the increasing resistance to higher 
hospital premiums we have seen in 
the past few vears, reductions such 
as these should be welcome relief, 
indeed. 

Similar figures apply to the mis- 
cellaneous expense benefit. Many 
companies. provide benefits starting 
with the first dollar of expense and 
paying a maximum of, say, $100. 
For a man in the forties, such a 
benefit has an annual claim cost of 
about $4.31. If the policyholder 
were to pay the first $50 of expense. 
we could provide a benefit of more 
than $2,000 without increasing that 
claim cost. Or alternatively, if the 
policyholder were to pay the first 
$50, we could provide a benefit for 
the next $100 for a cost of $1.68 


instead of $4.31, a 61% reduction. 
A benefit of $200 in excess of the 
first $50 would only cost $2.17, a 
reduction of 50%. 

These are startling figures, in- 
deed. If we omit coverage for the 
first five days of hospital stay, we 
have a choice of reducing claim costs 
by more than 40% or increasing the 
benefit period by eight times or mak- 
ing some combination of premium 
reduction and the benefit increase. 
If we omit coverage for the first $50 
of miscellaneous expense, we can 
either cut claim costs by more than 
50% or else give more than twenty 
times as much coverage for the same 
price. In other words, as soon as we 
move out of the area of expenses the 
policyholder can afford to pay di- 
rectly—the dollar trading area—we 
can substantially increase the amount 
of protection offered without in- 
creasing our costs and premiums. 


I have quoted figures for both the 
premium reduction and the benefit 
increase for a purpose. The usual 
hospital policy on the market today 
suffers from two major deficiencies. 
The benefits are too low and the pre- 
miums are too high. In my own 
company’s experience, the average 
annual premium for family hospital 
policies is about $120, a figure which 
is consistent with those of other com- 
panies of whom I have inquired. In 
discussing this point with our own 
agents, I have reached the conclu- 
sion that the average American fam- 
ily tends to purchase whatever hos- 
pital insurance $120 a year (that is 
$10 a month) will buy—regardless 
of whether or not the benefits so 
purchased are adequate. If this is 
true, we can do much to improve 
our service to the public if we can, 
by one device or another, make fairly 
adequate coverage available at a price 
of around $10 a month. Again us- 
ing my own company’s forms as an 
example, a premium of $120 will 
buy, for a family of four persons in 
the younger age groups, $7 daily 
hospital benefit with $70 miscel- 
laneous expense benefit and $200 
surgical benefit. If a $50 deductible 
form is used, that same $120 will 
buy $10 per day with $150 miscel- 
laneous expense and $200 surgical 
benefit. If $100 deductible is used, 
it will buy $12 per day, $300 mis- 
cellaneous expense and $200 surgical 
benefit. 
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It was considerations such as these 
which led the Lincoln National to 
seriously consider a deductible hos- 
pital policy last year and to introduce 
such a policy in January of this year. 
There were difficulties in the devel- 
opment of the policy, of course, and 
some of the more important ones 
may be of interest. 


The policy form presented but few 
problems. As I mentioned, the pres- 
ence of the deductible provision is 
about the only major distinguishing 
feature between the deductible and 
nondeductible forms. In our own 
case, however, we did make two 
other policy form changes of sig- 
nificance. The first of these was the 
elimination of the six months pro- 
bationary period for the various 
semi-elective surgical procedures 
such as appendectomy, tonsillectomy, 
herniotomy, etc., which are usually 
found in hospital policies. It was 
our feeling that with a deductible 
amount and with careful underwrit- 
ing the amount of anti-selection from 
these procedures could be reduced 
to controllable proportions. 


The other change of significance 
was the elimination from coverage 
of uncomplicated maternity confine- 
ments. This, of course, is by way 
of experiment. We all recognize 
that a normal pregnancy is not an 
insurable risk. Accordingly, as has 
been done in several major medical 
policies (including our own), our 
deductible hospital policy pays no 
benefits for normal maternity but 
does pay full benefits—without any 
special limitation—for the complica- 
tions incident to pregnancy. I have 
had occasion to discuss this partic- 
ular provision with a number of our 
agents. They almost uniformly ex- 
press the opinion that the amount of 
difficulty it creates in selling the 
policy is far less than the first im- 
pression might lead to believe. 


The handling of the deductible 
provision presents several alterna- 
tives. One choice would be to ex- 
press the deductible in terms of time 
rather than dollars. This has the 
obvious disadvantage of being in- 
definite as to amount. Another al- 
ternative would be to vary the 
amount of the deductible with policy 
size by expressing it as a multiple 
of the daily hospital benefit. This 
method has certain advantages from 
the point of view of administrative 
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simplicity, and, in addition, is not 
unreasonable when we consider that 
buyers of larger policies would, in 
general, be ‘1 a position to afford 
larger deductible amounts than 
would the buyers of smaller size 
policies. The third choice, which is 
the one the Lincoln used, is to ex- 
press the deductible as a fixed dollar 
amount regardless of policy size. 
With either of the latter two 
choices there remains a choice of 
whether the deductible shall apply 
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only to pariicular policy benefits or 
shall apply to the aggregate claim. 
I have seen at least two policies 
which apply the deductible only to 
the hospital expenses, paying surgi- 
cal and other benefits without de- 
duction. We believe that a greater 
premium savings and a greater sav- 
ings in claim administration costs 
can be made if the deductible is made 
applicable to the aggregate benefits 
payable for the total claim. In any 
case the company should reserve to 
itself the right to allocate the de- 
ductible on individual claims at the 
company’s convenience in order to 
avoid difficulties when part of the 
policy benefits are assigned to hos- 
pitals or physicians or both. 

The amount of the deductible used 
in a policy of this type is necessarily 
a compromise. It must be remem- 
bered that about 60% of hospital 
business is sold to persons uader age 
forty in the lower and middle income 
brackets—young families. This av- 
erage buyer, if he may be called that, 
rarely has any appreciable cash re- 
serves to meet the cost of sickness. 
He must, rather, draw on current 
income or use whatever limited 
amounts of personal credit may be 
readily available to him. I do be- 
lieve that this average buyer tends 
to underestimate his capacity to meet 
medical costs, but on the other hand 
it would be difficult to sell policies 
only with higher deductibles than the 
buyer thought he could afford. With 
this background in mind, and after 
some experimentation with premium 
levels, we selected $50 and $100 for 
our deductibles as representing the 
best compromises between maximum 
premium reduction and minimum 
financial strain on the policyholder 
at the time of claim. 


We Offered 


Our non-deductible form offered 
a miscellaneous expense benefit of 
ten times the daily room and board, 
with maximum benefits payable only 
after the insured had been hospital- 
ized five days. We wanted to in- 
crease this benefit and also to make 
maximum benefits available without 
regard to length of hospital stay. 
We did not feel that any increase 
in the one hundred twenty day room 
and board benefit was needed nor 
did we wish to change our surgical 


benefit. We therefore offered mis- 
cellaneous expense benefits of fifteen 
times the daily hospital room and 
board benefit with the $50 deductible 
and twenty-five times the daily bene- 
fit with the $100 deductible. In 
either case the full benefit is avail- 
able on the first day of hospitaliza- 
tion. 


The computation of premiums was 
our most difficult problem in design- 
ing this form. Since we had little 
more than a single year’s experience 
on our nondeductible form, we were 
not able to draw on our own figures 
to determine the premium reduction 
for the particular benefits we wanted 
to offer. We therefore developed 
theoretical, and sometimes arbitrary, 
actuarial functions from which to 
calculate gross premiums. We have 
since been able to partially verify 
these functions and so far as we are 
able to determine they not only give 
an accurate picture of hospital costs, 
but also contain a small margin. 

While I cannot speak with cer- 
tainty on the point, it would appear 
to me that a company with a sub- 
stantial block of experience on a non- 
deductible form would, by a careful 
examination of that experience, find 
it fairly simple to estimate the value 
of various deductible amounts. A 
few precautions are necessary in 
making an investigation of this sort. 
The form of the deductible being 
considered will make some difference 
in the methods used. If a fixed dollar 
amount applicable to the aggregate 
claim is to be used, the amount of 
premium reduction will depend on 
policy size and different size policies 
will have to be examined separately. 
A $50 deductible, for example, will 
permit a much larger premium re- 
duction on a $5 daily hospital benefit 
than on a $15 benefit. 

Another precaution is the effect of 
age. The premium for a deductible 
policy will show a great deal more 
variation with age than is the case 
with nondeductible forms. In check- 
ing experience, therefore, more age 
groupings should be used than are 
normally used for nondeductible 
policies. Note, however, that if the 
loss ratios on the nondeductible form 
are satisfactory, it will be sufficient 
to examine only the claim experience 
to obtain information about the ef- 
fect of the deductible. If it is in- 
tended to increase any benefits, as 
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for example the miscellaneous ex- 
pense benefit, it will be necessary to 
base the figures on the actual ex- 
pense incurred rather than on the 
amount of the claim paid, since the 
amount paid will frequently be less 
than the expense. 


Reduced Payments 


Such an examination of claim ex- 
perience should be a quick and fairly 
reliable method to determine the 
amount of premium reduction which 
can be made on a deductible policy. 
I am sure that if a company makes 
such an examination, it will be most 
pleasantly surprised at the size of the 
reduction, not only in the total claim 
payments, but also in the number of 
claims payable. 

As I mentioned, the Lincoln Na- 
tional introduced its deductible hos- 
pital policy in January of 1955. Our 
experience is therefore limited. We 
have, however, been quite pleased 
with our results to date. By the end 
of September—eight months after 
introduction—45% of our hospital 
sales were on the deductible form. 
There is every indication that this 
policy, together with the major med- 
ical policies which were introduced 
at the same time, have also stimu- 
lated the sales of loss of time cover- 
ages, since both hospital and loss 
of time sales have shown about one- 
third increases over 1954 production. 
Our agency forces have been most 
enthusiastic and, while they may not 
be aware of it, there has been no 
loss of commission income resulting 
from the lower premiums of the de- 
ductible policy. If anything there 
has been an increase. 

The average premium of the de- 
ductible policy has been only $5 
lower than the nondeductible form 
when sold on the family basis, has 
been $8 higher than the nondeduct- 
ible form when sold on an individual 
basis and has been $2 higher in the 
aggregate. Part of this picture has 
been the fact that we increased max- 
imum issue ages from 58 to 75 and 
the higher premiums at the older 
ages increase the average premium 
on the total business. We have also 
found, however, that the average 
premium at the younger ages de- 
creases only slightly since the policy- 
holder tends to buy considerably 
larger policies on the deductible 
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form. We also realize that we have 
not yet obtained all the agency ad- 
vantages a deductible policy offers. 
These deductible forms will have 
only about half as many claims as 
the nondeductible ones. This should 
release a significant part of the 
agent’s time from claim servicing 
activities thereby giving him that 
much more time for selling opera- 
tions. 

We have so far paid only twenty- 
six claims on this policy. They have 
ranged in amount from $4.34 to more 
than $500. The average has been 
$154—double that of the nondeduct- 
ible forms. It is also interesting to 
note that we have not encountered 
any misunderstandings or complaints 
about the applicability or handling 
of the deductible amount. 

A higher proportion of our de- 
ductible policies are sold on a family 
basis than was the case with non- 


deductible forms—58% against 
51%. As might be expected, the 
$50 deductible is more popular 
than the $100 deductible, 66% of 
the policies being for the lower de- 
ductible amount. Even after adjust- 
ing for the difference in maximum 
issue ages, the deductible policies 
have a somewhat older age distribu- 
tion. Ages under 40 are still the 
biggest source of business, however, 
accounting for half the business. In 
a check of a sample of the business, 
we found that applicants for the $50 
deductible policy had an average an- 
nual income of $5,000. Applicants 
for the $100 deductible policy had 
an average annual income of $7,200. 
We also found that 42% of the 
policies are sold to applicants with 
incomes under $4,000, and 69% are 
sold to applicants with incomes un- 
der $6,000. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the pol- 
icies are sold to what might be called 
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self-employed, white collar occupa- 
tions. The next largest occupational 
group, 23% of the sales, is the sal- 
aried, white collar occupations. The 
remaining business is split about 
equally between the self-employed 
and the wage earning blue collar oc- 
cupational groups. 

We do not issue identical policies 
on both deductible and nondeduct- 
ible bases. A few specimen calcula- 
tions for nondeductible policies pro- 
viding benefits comparable to our 
deductible forms indicate that at the 
younger ages, the premiums for men 
are about 19% lower on the $50 
deductible plan. For women they 
are about 15% lower. For the $100 
deductible plan, again at the younger 
ages, premiums are more than 30% 
lower on the deductible plan. As 
compared with the nondeductible 
policy we actually issue, a young 
family of tour persons buying a $10 
daily benefit with $200 surgical bene- 
fit saves more than $45 per year if 
they buy the $50 deductible. If they 
buy the $100 deductible plan, they 
save $60 per year. In either case 
they obtain higher benefit levels at 
lower prices. 

These are the kind of premium 
savings that mean the difference be- 
tween adequate and inadequate pro- 
tection for policyholders—which will 
permit us to make adequate protec- 
tion against the costs of medical care 
available at a price the average buyer 
can afford. I would urge every com- 
pany to seriously consider deductible 
hospital insurance. Let’s take the 
dollar-trading out of our contracts, 
and instead, sell insurance protec- 
tien. 





A. & H. LAWS 


THE FAIR TRADE PRACTICES Law 
was enacted in nine additional states 
this year, and thirty-seven states and 
Hawaii now have the law. The 
uniform policy provisions law was 
enacted in six additional states, for 
a total of thirty-nine, Hawaii and 
the District of Columbia. Eleven 
states enacted the unauthorized in- 
surers service of process legislation 
this year. Thirty-eight states and 
Hawaii now have the act on the 
books. Twenty-eight states and 
Hawaii have all three model laws. 
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ADS UPHELD 


THE UNITED STATES Supreme Court 
refused to review lower court deci- 
sions which upheld the right of the 
insurance companies to criticize high 
jury awards in national advertising. 
California brought civil action 
charging a violation of its law pro- 
hibiting attempts to influence jurors. 
The lower courts sustained the com- 
panies in publishing general adver- 
tisements and held that to do other- 
wise would amount to censorship 
through prior restraint. 


CHALLENGES FTC 


IN AN EFFORT to bring the jurisdic- 
tional issue before the Federal Court 
for determination, officers of Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Company, 
who were subpoenaed by the hearing 
examiner of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, refused to give evidence and 
to produce documents on the grounds 
that the Commission had no juris- 
diction to maintain the proceeding 
and to require the production of evi- 
dence. Federal Judge Hamlin, in 
ruling that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has the right to subpoena 
records of the company, indicated 
that he was required to enforce the 
power of subpoena but agreed to 
allow the company time to appeal. 
The company will appeal Judge 
Hamlin’s ruling to the United States 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco. 

In further explaining the com- 
pany’s position President Crafts 
said, ““We made every effort to co- 
operate voluntarily with them and to 
dispose of the issues they had raised 
with respect to our advertising on 
some mutually satisfactory basis. 
Our efforts in this direction were of 
no avail. It appeared that the com- 
pany was in a position of being re- 
quired to admit that the Commis- 
sion’s criticism of the obsolete 
accident and health advertising was 
justified, or to accept the fact that 
the Commission had jurisdiction in 
the matter. We could not accept the 
first alternative because we believe 
the complaint was without merit, 
and to accept the second would have 
placed us in a position of aiding the 
breakdown of state regulation of in- 
surance.” 
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NOW... Ohio Casualty offers the 

shortest short form ever devised to sell 

HOMEOWNERS POLICIES 
A, B and C 


IT’S a combined application 





and binder in which required 
information is boiled down 


to the bare minimum. 


The agent can complete 
the form in 5 minutes, com- 


pute the premium in 60 sec- 





onds. No fooling! 


Using two pieces of carbon 
paper (50 copies of the form 





are in a pad), one writing 
provides: (1) a binder for the 
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insured; (2) a copy for the 





agent; (3) a policy-writing 


application for the company. | 





As a further aid to the 
agent, we are prepared to write policies in all 


branch offices, giving one-day service. 


POWERFUL SALES LITERATURE 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


The six-page pamphlet shown here does 
a complete selling job—spells out all the 
broad-protection features and money- 
saving advantages of the Ohio Casualty 
Homeowners Policies. 


For detailed information, including samples 
of application and advertising literature, 


call or write our nearest branch office, or 
drop a card to the company. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, HAMILTON, OHIO 








O. L. & T. RATE CHANGES 


CHANGES IN OWNERS’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ bodily injury liability 
insurance rates for area and frontage 
and miscellaneous classifications 
were announced by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters effec- 
tive November 9 for all states except 
Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York and 
Texas. Revised rates are effective 
on that date also for the District of 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
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President 


Columbia, Alaska and Puerto Rico, 
and on January 1 for Hawaii. Fur- 
ther clarification of the classifications 
and rules of the Liability Insurance 
Manuals has been announced by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau ef- 
fective November 9, 1955 in forty- 
three states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

In some states the rate revisions 
result in statewide average rate re- 
ductions and in other states in aver- 
age statewide increases. The revi- 
sions result in an average increase 
in rate level for the country as a 
whole of approximately 2% for the 
area and frontage classifications and 
approximately 1% for the miscel- 
laneous classifications, 


W. C. RATES 


MICHIGAN WORKMEN’S compensa- 
tion rates have been reduced an 
average of 3.9% despite an esti- 
mated 2% liberalization of the com- 
pensation law in 1955. 

The collectible level of New 
Jersey workmen's compensation and 
employers’ liability rates will be re- 
duced 4.2% effective January 1 ac- 
cording to a filing of the Compensa- 
tion Rating and Inspection Bureau 
of that state. Manual rates are re- 


duced 7.6%. 


FIRE RATE REVISIONS 


NEW FIRE RATE SCHEDULES pub- 
lished November 1 in Montana will 
give reductions ranging from 20% 
to 30% on a restricted group of 
properties, with occupancy, type of 
construction and availability of fire 
fighting protection meeting specified 
minimum standards. 

Reduced fire rates and increased 
windstorm and extended coverage 
rates will become effective January 
1 in Wisconsin. Fire rates will be 
decreased an average of 544% re- 
sulting in an estimated annual saving 
to policvholders of $1,306,000. The 
reductions apply to frame dwellings, 
public buildings, frame mercantile 
and general manufacturing proper- 
ties with fire protection and to sea- 
sonal dwellings, motels, schools and 
churches. The allowance for profit 
and reserves has been increased from 


242% to 5% in the new rates. Full 
extended coverage rates on dwell- 
ings will be increased from $.10 to 
$.14 per $1,000 and a $50 deductible 
policy will be permitted for the first 
time. 


RATE APPEALS FILED 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY has 
appealed the decision last July of 
New York Superintendent Leffert 
Holz on its residential fire rates to 
the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York. The 
company had filed rates 20% lower 
than Board rates but the superin- 
tendent approved rates only 15% 
lower. Rates similar to those sought 
in New York are in effect in thirty 
States. 

The New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization has also filed 
an appeal before the same court. It 
still maintains that the company’s 
rates are inadequate and cites statis- 
tics showing a countrywide net loss 
of 22% by the company on its 1954 
writings. 


AUTO RATE CHANGES 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE physical dam- 
age rates and rules filed in Illinois 
by the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association became effective 
November 1. The changes apply to 
both private passenger and commer- 
cial vehicles and are estimated to 
represent an annual saving to pol- 
icyholders of $4 million. 

A reduction of approximately 
11% in automobile physical damage 
insurance rates which went into ef- 
fect December 1 will save Louisiana 
motorists around $2,500,000 a year, 
according to George Menefee, cas- 
ualty and surety division chairman 
of the state insurance rating com- 
mission. One factor affecting the 
new rate is the reinstitution of an 
age-group classification, whereby 
owners of older models pay less than 
when the car was new. Actually, 
Menefee said, buying a new fender 
costs about as much for an old car 
as a new one; but when an old car is 
demolished in an accident the ex- 
pense is lower. 
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ATOMIC SAFETY CODE 


REGULATIONS to protect workers 
from on-the-job hazards of atomic 
energy and other radiation adopted 
by the New York Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals became effective 
December 15. Some one hundred 
fifty thousand employees are em- 
ployed in industries where exposure, 
including the industrial use of iso- 
topes, is considered possible. This 
is said to be the first comprehensive 
state safety code and New York to 
be the first state whose code is in 
conformity with recent 
safety regulations. 


complete 


A.E.C. 


LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY 


FINAL OUTCOME of the more im- 
portant state-by-state developments 
affecting casualty insurance and sur- 
etyship during 1955, “the heaviest 
legislative year on record,” has been 
summarized in the newly published 
report of the law department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 


JOB INSURANCE 


Ir TWO LAWYERS share an office, 
have two clerks each and jointly 
employ a stenographer, does either 
one have three employees and so 
come under the New York State 
unemployment insurance law? If a 
butcher has three employees includ- 
ing his wife, will he be liable for 
the tax? What if a storekeeper has 
two clerks and hires a helper for a 
couple of hours on a single day? Or 
has two clerks plus a maid at home? 
How about the real estate operator 
who employs a superintendent in 
each of three apartment houses he 
owns? 

These questions (in sequence the 
answers are: both, no, yes, no, yes) 
and dozens of other specialized ques- 
tions are answered by the Division 
of Employment, New York State 
Department of Labor, in two new 
leaflets, “Unemployment Insurance 
for Small Business” and “Questions 
and Answers about Unemployment 
Insurance Law Changes Affecting 
Firms with Two or Three /:mploy- 
ees in New York State.” Free copies 
will be mailed on request by the 
public relations office of the Divi- 
sion, 500 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City 18. 
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FOR QUALITY PROPERTY INSURANCE. SEE Y ur HOMETOWN AGENT! 


the bill came to $2,042,803 288 


(Qver two billion dollar ) 


paid by THE HOM 


When it comes time to 

collect, you realize the value of 

good insurance. 

Many thousands of people—h s,b , farmers 
have made this discovery about The Home Insurance Company. 
Through the burning of cities, windstorms and other disasters 
The Home has paid—big losses and small—promptly and fairly. 
The value of the services of The Home can be 

measured by the size of the bill—over two billion dollars 

paid out in losses since 1853 





Equally important have been the human, devoted and skilled 
services of the agents of The Home. Without them, 
this record could never have been attained. 


For your protection, it’s wise to see your own Home agent. 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 local agents and brokers 





The Home Insurance Company’s new adver- 


tisement dramatically illustrates the point 


about insurance that most interests the policy- 


holder—prompt and fair claim settlement. 
p p 


One of the most powerful sales factors you 


have working for you is the prospect’s knowl- 


edge that you render the same skilled service 


after a loss as you do in the original selling. 
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New, radio-active, automatic fire guar 


C-O-TWO PRE-DETECTOR SYSTEM 
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Each pre-detector head protects up to 3,600 square feet of area... harmless radio-active element utilizing ionization chamber 
principle quickly detects all forms of fire...requires only simple two-wire circuit and insignificant wall space for controls. 


This completely new and positive means of spotting fire 
is just what you’ve always needed and wanted . . . detects 
in the earliest stage, invisible combustion gases, visible 
smoke, slow smoldering, as well as open flame. The 
C-O-TWO Pre-Detector System is simple to install, 
extremely economical to maintain and doesn’t depend 
on thick smoke or heat for actuation. 

As many pre-detector heads as necessary can be con- 
nected together in a single circuit and up to 16 separate 
circuits or spaces handled by one system. With a single 
circuit the pre-detector heads are connected directly to 
the fire indicating cabinet, while with multiple circuits the 
pre-detector heads are first connected to one or more space 
indicating cabinets capable of visually showing by number 
*he exact locationof the fire. Relays perform such functions 


PYREN 


NEWARK 1 


rene 


as sounding alarms, closing fire doors, shutting down 
ventilation and releasing fire extinguishing systems. 

The C-O-TWO Pre-Detector System has been subjected 
to extensive testing and carries Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. listing, as well as Factory Mutual Laboratories 
approval. Proven pilot installations have been made in 
such diversified properties as a television station, an 
electric power company network analyzer room, a rail- 
road signal tower, an airline flight training equipment 
room and the offices of an insurance company. 

Don’t take unnecessary chances any longer... the 
extensive fire protection experience of PYRENE— 
C-O-TWO over the years is at your disposal without 
obligation. Get complete facts about this new C-O-TWO 
Pre-Detector System today! 


E-,-—- c-OoO-TWO 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 


portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


DRY CHEMICAL * VAPORIZING LIQUID 


* SODA-ACID © WATER + CHEMICAL FOAM * AIR FOAM 
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The Tropical Hurricane 


DR. HURD C. WILLETT, Ph.D. 
Professor of Meteorology 
Mass. Institute of Technology 


HEN THE PATH of a tropical 

hurricane takes the storm in- 
land, the hurricane vortex suffers 
disruption and dissipation at a 
greatly accelerated rate. The same 
forces which normally tend to 
weaken the storm during its mature 
life over the sea continue to come 
into play, that of the reduction of 
the supply of moisture may be some- 


For December, 1955 


what enhanced by the reduced water 
vapor content of the inflow air over 
land. But the important factor which 
radically changes the further life 
of the storm is that of the greatly 
augmented frictional retardation of 
the hurricane winds over the rel- 
atively rough land surface, the same 
factor that precludes the possibility 
of hurricane genesis over or even 
in close proximity to land. The 
barrier action of mountainous terrain 
is particularly disruptive of the hur- 
ricane vortex in the lower tropo- 


sphere, and the smaller and more 
intense the hurricane vortex the 
more rapidly it is disorganized. 
Three characteristics of the hur- 
ricane are of primary concern as 
regards its destructiveness of life and 
property as it moves inland. These 
are (1) the wind circulation and the 
corresponding pressure gradients, 
(2) the rainfall and (3) the storm 
tides and waves. Because of the 
practical importance of these three 
aspects of the hurricane each is 


(Continued on the next page) 





The Tropical Hurricane—Continued 


discussed in principle in some detail. 

The first effect of a coast line, 
particularly a rugged one, on an ap- 
proaching hurricane is to offer some 
resistance to the inland penetration 
of the cyclonic circulation, hence to 
tend to deflect the wind on the 
forward side of the storm to the 
direction parallel to the coast. This 
produces an effect of some distortion 
of the circular vortex and isobars 
towards an elliptical shape, with the 
long axis parallel to the coast, per- 
haps even with some temporary in- 
crease of wind velocity parallel to 
the shore. This elliptical deforma- 
tion sometimes is visible even in 
quite small and intense hurricanes. 

As soon as the hurricane center 
moves inland, the frictional retarda- 
tion of the surface winds leads to a 
greatly increased angle of inflow’ of 
the wind across the isobars towards 
lower pressure, i.e., with the re- 
tardation of the rotation of the cy- 
clonic vortex the centrifugal force 
fails completely to balance the pres- 
sure gradient. Statistical studies of 
hurricanes have established an aver- 
age angle of surface winds across 
the isobars of 38° over land com- 
pared with 23° over water (Hori- 
guti’). In small and intense hur- 
ricanes in mountainous terrain the 
disruptive effect is doubtless exag- 
gerated far beyond that. Conse- 
quently the hurricane vortex is 
completely disorganized in its lowest 
levels so that the low pressure fills 
rapidly. The circulation aloft, how- 
ever, is disturbed much more slowly, 
hence if the storm returns to the 
open sea after a short land crossing, 
the surface hurricane is rapidly re- 
generated. Even the most intense 
hurricanes may be reduced to less 
than hurricane intensity in only a 
few hours during the crossing of 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Cuba or the 
Florida Peninsula, but they usually 
regain hurricane intensity again after 
a few hours over the sea. 

Larger and less intense hurricanes 
are not dissipated by land friction 
as rapidly as the small intense ones, 
but they also require less weakening 
to fall below hurricane intensity, so 
that it can be said quite generally 
that it is most unlikely that any 


1Y. Horiguti, ““Memoirs of the Imperial Ma- 
rine Observatory, Kobe, Japan,”” Nos. 2 and 3, 
1926, 1927. 


an 


hurricane vortex will retain hurri- 
cane intensity at the ground as long 
as three hours after the center of 
the storm passes inland. However, 
that is not the same as to say that 
wind of hurricane velocity at the 
ground may not be observed for 
much longer than three hours after 
the storm center passes inland, for 
two reasons. In the first place, rough 
terrain adds greatly to the irregular 
gustiness of the vortex wind. In 
fact local vortical squalls of tornadic 
character have been observed to 
leave narrow paths of destruction 
in a number of cases of Florida hur- 
ricanes in comparatively peripheral 
portions of the area of general storm 
damage. These tornadic vortices 
probably are frictionally generated 
at the ground rather than by frontal 
wind shear like ordinary thunder- 
storm tornadoes in middle latitudes. 
Probably they are less organized and 
less violent than the true tornado, 
but their existence in a few cases in 
Florida has been proved by photo- 
graphs of narrow paths of destruc- 
tion through forests with trees felled 
in opposite directions from each 
side. Furthermore, for any par- 


ticular wind direction, the contours 
of the hills inevitably expose certain 


elevated sites to winds considerably 
in excess of the free air pressure 
gradient velocity by reason of the 
torced crowding of the stream lines 
of air flow around, over or between 
topographic barriers. 


Marked Asymmetry 


But much more important than 
the effects of topography in permit- 
ting hurricane wind velocities to 
carry far inland is the marked asym- 
metry of rapidly moving hurricanes 
in middle latitudes. Even though the 
winds of the cyclonic vortex may be 
reduced to a quite moderate 40 to 
50 mi/hr, if that vortex has a proper 
motion of 40 to 60 mi/hr, as some- 
times occurs, there will remain a 
zone of hurricane wind speed to the 
right of the storm center, looking in 
the direction of motion, while to the 
left of the center winds are quite 
light. Furthermore, a rapidly mov- 
ing storm carries much further in- 
land in the same time than one that 
is moving slowly, whereas the fric- 
tional retardation of the surface wind 
circulation is proportional to the 
time. Consequently,. a hurricane 


which moves inland at a modest 15 
mi/hr rarely carries severe wind 
destruction even fifty miles inland, 
whereas a very rapidly moving hur- 
ricane may still pack winds of hur- 
ricane velocity, particularly in gusts, 
hundreds of miles from its point of 
landfall. This distinction is most 
important in connection with the in- 
land extent of wind destruction as- 
sociated with the hurricane track. 

It is true also occasionally of the 
hurricane that follows an inland 
trajectory and rapidly fills, as it is 
of its more vigorous counterpart 
over the open sea, that if the dying 
storm becomes closely associated 
with a sharp frontal zone of thermal 
contrast and wind shear, important 
late stage regeneration of the storm 
can occur, in the nature of an extra- 
tropical secondary development. Al- 
though this type of regeneration 
over the land inevitably falls far 
short of hurricane intensity, it may 
on rare occasions produce gale winds 
and excessively heavy rains (cf. 
hurricane Hazel 1954 in the vicinity 
of Toronto). 

The excessively heavy rainfall 
usually is the last of the destructive 
characteristics of the hurricane to 
disappear as the storm moves inland 
and fills. In fact, it appears that 
rainfall amounts over land tend to 
exceed those over the open sea, 
although there exist no reliable meas- 
urements of the latter by which to 
prove the statistical generality of 
this statement. But there are two 
good reasons to expect that this 
should be the case, namely : 

(a) When inflow and filling of the 
hurricane vortex from the base is 
greatly accelerated by surface fric- 
tion, there undoubtedly exists dur- 
ing this filling process an accelerated 
vertical ascent of the inflow air 
within the vortex. 

(b) The frictional retardation and 
banking of the hurricane winds at 
coast lines or against sharply ascend- 
ing topographic contours must lead 
to intense localized forced ascent of 
large masses of moist air. Thus the 
intensity of the convective precipita- 
tion tends to be greatly increased 
on the forward coastal or inland side 
of a hurricane skirting a shoreline, 
and against the windward side of 
sharply rising land contours in areas 
traversed by a hurricane moving 
inland. (Continued on page 50) 
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ARE YOU AWAKE 
TO EASY, 


write truck and bus 
insurance the simple 
“one call’ Markel way! 


No specialized skill, no technical experience is necessary to present 
the Markel Plan to your truck and bus contacts. Most of them, in fact, 
are thoroughly aware of what Markel offers. 


They know of Markel’s 24 hour engineering service, research pro- 
grams, safety inspections, highway driver checks and many other 
Markel features. They know that these Markel services reduce acci- 
dents by eliminating the causes...with consequent reductions in 
premiums. You don’t have to “sell” the Markel story... just present 
it! And Markel underwriting specialists take over the “follow-up” 
leaving you free to line up more business. Get the facts today—mail 
the coupon for FREE “How-to-do-it” kit. 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC.0 7 nnn nnn 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 
“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 


Exclusive Underwriters for the 
AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. 


The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carriage coverages. 


MaRKEL SERVICE, INC. 

Richmond, Va., Dept. B-12 ° 

Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 
details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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AFTER THEY PUT THE BLAZE OUT, 
firemen counted twelve dead—ten 
of them children. 

The time? 

Christmas, 1954—the worst on 
record when measured in terms of 
sudden death from traffic accidents, 
fires, falls, drownings, and other mis- 
cellaneous mishaps. In all, five hun- 
dred four persons that Christmas 
week-end died as a result of acci- 
dents. And sixty of them were fire’s 
victims. 

A week-end later, New Year’s, 
1955, three hundred forty more met 
sudden death, this time twenty-six 
by fire. 

And when fire was the cause, 
how had it occurred? Why? Was 
it the gayly-lighted Christmas tree? 
Defective wiring? A lighted cig- 
arette carelessly discarded? 


It could have been any one of 
these causes or one of many others 


as well. But when all are reduced 
to a common denominator, the 
cause, declares the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, is careless- 
ness. And this can be avoided. 

Take the Christmas tree, for in- 
stance. It’s a potential fire hazard 
and caution should be taken in its 
selection, placement in the home, 
and maintenance. 


the 
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You can play it safe by choosing 
a small one. Keep it outdoors until 
a few days before setting up. Dur- 
ing that time occasionally throw 
water over it. This will keep it 
moist, fresh. 

When you bring the tree inside, 
cut the butt slantwise to open the 
pores, then stand it in a tub of 
water. Be wary of chemicals or other 
substances sold for “fire-proofing” 
trees. In some cases this process is 
ineffective. 

In placing the tree, it’s best to 
avoid “hot spots” such as those near 
the fireplace, stove, television set, 
radiator, or electric bulbs. 

Never use untreated paper orna- 
ments or untreated cotton batting 
or gauze for decoration. Cotton and 
gauze can be made flame-resistive 
by dipping in a gallon of water 
mixed with nine ounces of borax 
and four ounces of boric acid. 

Use only electric lights, never 
candles. Be sure, too, that wires are 
in good condition and bear the UL 
mark which shows they have been 
tested for safety. Frayed electric 
cords are a fire hazard. 

The switch for turning on the 
tree lights should be placed some 
distance from the tree. Never use 
an outlet or plug under the tree or 





SAFE TOYS 


Adults should insist that all toys 
they buy or give to children are safe 
—incapable of causing fire, shock, or 
explosion. 

Your best assurance of getting a 
safe electrical toy is to look for the 
U.L. label or tag on the toy. 

The U.L. label is especially im- 
portant on toys producing heat. A 
U.L.-tagged toy will not shock the 
user or start a fire. 

Adults should take care also in 
purchasing chemical sets for children. 
Toys requiring alcohol, kerosene, 
gasoline or carbide lamps may be 
hazardous in juvenile hands. 

Parents should supervise any play 
with electrical toys or toys involving _ 
fuels and chemicals. 








losses 


run electric trains around the base. 
Here are some other suggestions : 
If decorations are used about the 
house, do not permit them to be 
around or near to chairs and other 
places where people may smoke. It 
is preferable to have them up near 
the ceiling, well above the head of 
anyone standing up. 
Keep plenty of ash trays about the 
house during the holiday season, as 
always. 


Never Use Candles 


If lights are desired in windows, 
never use candles. Keep curtains 
and other flammable material pulled 
back at least six inches from any 
electric light. 

Use non-flammable decorations of 
glass or metal, and “fireproof” snow 
in decorating your tree for Christ- 
mas. 

After you have opened your Christ- 
mas presents, remove all the gift 
wrappings and packing materials 
from your living room and dispose 
of them. 

A child wearing a gauzy costume 
and holding a lighted candle can be 
transformed into a flaming torch in 
a few seconds. 

Santa’s whiskers are also fuel for 
flames. A movie star who played 
Santa Claus for a children’s party 
forgot he was wearing a big white 
beard and lit a cigar... . The 
beard flared up in his face. 

A New York girl wore a black net 
evening gown at a Christmas party. 
She brushed against a lighted can- 
delabra which immediately ignited 
her dress. 

These incidents emphasize the 
need for caution at Christmas. 
Wearing of flammable flimsy cos- 
tumes and dresses of net or gauze- 
like fabrics should be discouraged. 
If they are worn, they can be made 


(Continued on page 48) 
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with complete protection service 


JAMES BUTE COMPANY sets: 
43 better protection against Fi RE 


and BU RGLARY 


2) round-the-clock supervision of 
industrial processes and 


“Supplementing your fire and burglary protection with central station super- 
vision of critical industrial processes enables us to obtain increased security 


with a saving of $5,116 a year.” Ps ) 5 WY, 


Vice President 


Round-the-clock checking of critical production processes has been combined 
with ADT Central Station Burglar Alarm, Automatic Fire Alarm, and Sprinkler 
Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Services, to give James Bute Company, paint 
manufacturers, Houston, Texas, complete automatic protection. 


Four ball mills for grinding pigments, and one paint mixer are under remote 
supervision 24 hours a day, except when under direct personal control. Un- 

: scheduled stoppage is automatically detected and reported to the ADT Central 
Controlled Companies of : 


Station, where operators initiate corrective action. 
AMERICAN DISTRICT 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY ADT Central Station Fire Alarm Services de tect fire and notify the fire de part 
ment automatically. ADT Burglar Alarm Service automatically summons police 

A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION “SP ie : 
Visita Milas when burglars attack. ADT Sprinkler Supervision automatically detects and 


155 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. reports the closing and opening of control valves, and other conditions affecting 
the water supply. 


Mr. Odell’s statement is typical of the comments of leading executives who know 
that ADT Automatic Services give better protection for property, profits and 
employees’ jobs than can be obtained by other methods, and at less expense. 


An ADT specialist will be glad to show how combinations of automatic services 
can protect your business by minimizing fire and burglary losses. Call our local 
sales office if we are listed in your phone book; or write to our Executive Offices. 
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AFTER YOU HAVE OPENED YOUR PRESENTS, 
REMOVE ALL THE WRAPPINGS AND PACKING 
MATERIALS AND DISPOSE OF THEN... 








USE NON-PLAMMABLE 


ae, 
<= : DECORATIONS OF SLASS 
> |OR METAL- AND FiRtE- 
. 7 | PROOF SNOW ON YOUR TREE 

















Behind the Losses—from page 46 


flame-resistant with the following 
solution: 9 ounces borax, 4 ounces 
boric acid, 1 gallon of water. 

The fabric should be well satu- 
rated with the solution, then wrung 
out by hand, and hung to dry. Fab- 
rics so treated will retain their flexi- 
bility and softness. However, the 
flame-retardant qualities are lost 
when the fabric is washed again, and 
the process must be repeated after 
each washing. 

When clothes catch fire—don't 
run. Throw the victim to the floor 
and roll her in a rug, a blanket or 
a coat. 

Wrap the rug or blanket around 
the neck first, to keep the poisonous 
gases of combustion away from the 
face. 

If no rug, blanket or coat is avail- 
able, roll the victim over and over 
on the floor to smother the flames. 

Running only fans the flames. 
Since all fire gases rise, a victim in 
an upright position tends to inhale 
the toxic gases. 

It is in knowing what to do in 
these situations that will save your 
life. Some of the sixty who died last 
Christmas didn’t know. 








"Didn't | just take you up to the eighteenth 
floor?" 
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COMMERCIAL CRIMES 


COMMERCIAL CRIMES against prop- 
erty, particularly embezzlement of 
materials and merchandise, are on 
the increase in this country and pre- 
ventive safeguards have not kept 
pace, Ernest W. Fields, vice presi- 
dent, Federal Insurance Company, 
New York, warned the American 
Management Association’s fall in- 
surance conference. 

It is generally believed, Mr. Fields 
said, that before 1940 the largest 
proportion of infidelity losses, both 
in terms of dollars and number of 
losses, involved loss of cash, includ- 
ing check forgery. The Second 
World War changed that—perhaps, 
Mr. Field suggested, because of the 
scarcity of materials and the increase 
in value of units of merchandise. 
Now, he reported, it “is believed that 
approximately 75% of the dollar 
amount of fidelity losses is repre- 
sented by the embezzlement or steal- 
ing of materials and merchandise.” 

According to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s crime reports, Mr. 
Fields pointed out, reported crimes 
against property have increased 
26.7% since 1950, “or almost four 
times as fast as the total population 
of the nation has increased.” 


The Current Prey 


Raw materials, finished products, 
and scrap from manufacturing proc- 
esses are the current prey of the 
dishonest person, according to Mr. 
Fields. “He finds it easy to dispose 
of these materials either to receivers 
who buy with knowledge that the 
product is ‘hot’ or to the buyer who 
is willing to buy at a reduced price 
without requiring evidence of title. 
Within the past month one of the 
large material distribution corpora- 
tions doing a nationwide business 
discovered that one of its employees 
had sold to a large and most repu- 
table retail store a sizable number 
of Mixmasters at about 25% below 
the proper price and that the depart- 
ment store had paid the employee 
personally by its check drawn to his 
own order.” 

Because losses of merchandise and 
materials are generally from large 
masses of such merchandise or ma- 
terials and often take place over a 
long period of time, it is in most 
cases “extremely difficult to estab- 


lish with reasonable accuracy the 
amount of such losses,” Mr. Fields 
noted. “This situation has resulted 
in what is generally referred to in 
the trade as the inventory shortage 
and has been and is the cause of 
great difficulty both to assureds and 
to their insurance carriers.” 


FIRE DETECTION 


NOTIFIER MANUFACTURING Com- 
pany announces development of a 
new type fire detection system, their 
PN-02-AD series. These systems 
are both Underwriters’ and Fac- 
tory Mutual Laboratories listed and 
are recognized by the rating bureaus 
for fire insurance rate reductions 
when used either for automatic fire 
detection or sprinkler supervision. 


Automatic Operation 


The systems provide automatic 
Class A emergency signaling opera- 
tion for proprietary, auxiliary or 
local use and feature: 

(1) Reliable automatic protection 
in spite of completely broken wires 
in thermostat or alarm circuits. 
This is accomplished with a normal 
two-wire installation. 

(2) The panels have a life-span, 
with normal maintenance, that is al- 
most indefinite. 

(3) Production models are furnished 
in from one to eighty circuits. Each 
circuit can handle up to ten thou- 
sand feet of wire, making the sys- 
tem suitable for protection of large 
properties such as mills, factories, 
warehouses, hotels, and institutions. 
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monthly fire 
losses 


ESTIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 
United States during October 
amounted to $58,778,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. This is an increase 
of 1.9% over losses of $57,668,000 
reported for October, 1954, and a 
decrease of 10.9% from losses of 
$65,970,000 for September, 1955. 

These estimated insured losses in- 
clude an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 


1953 1954 
$68,064,000 $61,663,000 
83,440,000 83,881,000 

1954 1955 
86,493,000 75,265,000 
78,928,000 85,046,000 
84,821,000 88,197,000 
77,933,000 78,632,000 
62,282,00€ 71,789,000 
65,533,000 70,828,000 
69,532,000 61,614,000 
78,163,000 71,103,000 
64,087,000 65,970,000 
57,668,000 58,778,000 


$876,944,000 $872,766,000 


November 
December 


January 
February ... 


August 
September .. 
October 
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Losses by Years 
1945 $455,329,000 1949 $667,536,000 
1946 561,487,000 1950 688,460,000 
1947 692,635,000 1951 731,405,000 
1948 711,114,000 1952 784,953,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1953 1954 1955 

January i 2,850 2,850 
February : 2,450 2,250 
2,680 

2,760 

3,080 

2,970 

3,340 

' 3,600 

September q 3,530 
October x 500 3,920 





29,080 30,980 
3,280 3,350 
3,920 3,570 
36,000 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Nine Months 
1955 1954 Change 
67,700 66,700 +1% 
27,060 25,580 +6% 
12,800 12,500 +2% 
20,400 —4% 
10,400 +1% 


Ten Months .... 
November 
December 


ALL TYPES: 
Motor Vehicle. . 
Other Public ... 
Home 
Work 


For December, 1955 
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loss prevention! 
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a subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 
TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest ... a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 
loss prevention . .. a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single subscriptions: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 
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The Tropical Hurricane—from p. 44 


These expectations are amply ver- 
ified by observation. Excessively 
heavy rains are usually recorded on 
the inland hurri- 
canes, in whichever quadrant occurs 
the principal onshore component of 
the wind. Hurricanes that move 
inland slowly after crossing the 
shoreline may continue to yield ex- 
cessively heavy rains long after the 
surface winds have fallen even below 
gale velocity, in fact almost to the 
final disappearance of the cyclonic 
vortex at the ground. Slow motion 
of the hurricane over flat country, 
e.g., the Florida Peninsula or the 
Gulf Coast, produces an erratic pat- 
tern of intensity of rainfall, the form 
of which may shift considerably from 
hour to hour (see T. Bergeron * and 
E. M. Brooks *). Hurricanes mov- 
ing slowly inland into movntainous 
terrain have produced the heaviest 
one to four day rainfall totals ever 
recorded. Flash floods, local inunda- 
tions and landslides accompanying 


side of coastal 


such torrential rains in mountainous 
terrain have wiped out entire vil- 
lages. The most excessive rainfall 
totals under these conditions occur 
in tropical or subtropical latitudes. 
Usually in middle and higher lati- 
tudes the convective activity of the 
storm the 
creased speed of motion reduces the 
duration of the heavy rain to only 
a fraction of a day. 


is less intense, and in- 


In addition to the topographic 
effects of coast mountains 
there is a second mechanism by 


line or 


means of which strong wind con- 
vergence occasionally produces ex- 
cessively heavy local rains from hur- 
ricanes in middle latitudes, one that 
was illustrated to perfection by hur- 
ricanes Connie and Diane, 1955. If 
a hurricane is moving steadily in a 
prevailing current of tropical air 
towards a transverse air current, 
then at the point where the hurricane 
comes in contact with the transverse 
current it experiences a sudden turn 
in its direction of movement and 
change of speed as the control of its 


2T. Bergeron, Reviews of Modern Meteor- 
ology—-12, ‘“‘The problem of tropical hurri- 
canes’; quarterly journal of the Royal Meteor 
ological Society, Vol. LXXX, No. 344, April 
1954, pp. 131-164. 


8 E. M. Brooks, “‘An analysis of Unusual Rain 
fall Disiribution in a Hurricane,’ Bulletin of 
the American Meteorological Society, Vol. 27, 
Se a ee P 
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motion is taken over by the cross 
current. This condition when it 
exists is best seen in the prevailing 
winds at the 500 mb. (millibar) 
level. Hurricanes Connie and Diane 
were both moving northward at 
moderate speed when at about lati- 
tude 40° N they contacted the edge 
of pronounced cross winds, the 
former a developing easterly current 
(rather exceptional at this latitude) 
the latter westerly. The hurricanes 
veered, respectively, sharply west- 
ward and sharply eastward in their 
motion. But in each case at the point 
of contact of the hurricane with the 
transverse current, strong confluence 
of the warm moist hurricane circula- 
tion with the cross wind in the for- 
ward right-hand quadrant of the 
cyclonic circulation apparently pro- 
duced deep strong horizontal con- 
vergence which forced the moist 
tropical air to ascend with such 
intensity that record-shattering 
amounts of precipitation occurred in 
both cases in the belts where this 
convergence was concentrated. The 
record rainfall of Hurricane Hazel 
1954 in the vicinity of Lake Ontario 
apparently was produced in the same 
manner in the zone of forced con- 
vergence of the warm moist hurri- 
cane air with the polar branch 
(northerly current) of the sharp 
frontal wind-shear with which this 
hurricane became associated. 


Cause of Precipitation 


It might be mentioned in passing 
that this mechanism of aggravated 
local confluence of warm moist with 
cooler air currents as a cause of 
excessive local precipitation is by no 
means restricted to hurricanes, and 
has not been given the recognition 
it deserves. Another spectacular in- 
stance of the same phenomenon, 
about as far removed as possible in 
character from the hurricane, is 
given by the record five to fifteen feet 
snowfalls which occurred at higher 
elevations in the Alps of central 
Europe January 11-12, 1954, and 
which with rising temperature re- 
sulted in avalanches that cost some 
two hundred lives. In this case a 
deep cold polar low drifting south- 
eastward into central Europe pro- 
duced a belt of strong confluence 
(seen best at the 500 mb. level) be- 
tween the cold polar current from 


the north and a strong flow of warm 
tropical air from the west moving 
around the Azores High. The rec- 
ord shattering snowfall occurred 
along the zone of confluence (con- 
vergence) of these two currents in 
which very strong northwesterly 
winds prevailed aloft, not a wind 
direction normally associated with 
heavy snowfall, but occasionally so 
by just this confluence mechanism. 

More property damage and loss of 
life have been caused by the coastal 
storm tides, currents and waves oc- 
casioned by tropical hurricanes than 
by all other aspects of the phenom- 
enon combined. Consequently that 
aspect of these storms requires some 
special consideration at this point. It 
is exclusively a coastal or shore phe- 
nomenon, hence entirely distinct 
frotn the inland flooding produced by 
torrential rains and from the soaking 
penetration of habitations by wind- 
driven rain or spray. Furthermore, 
the local incidence of storm tide de- 
struction is very difficult to antici- 
pate, because of its complete de- 
pendence on coastal topography in 
relation to wind direction. 

There are three entirely distinct 
effects of the hurricane on coastal 
water levels, only one of which is 
of critical importance. They are the 
effects of sea swell, of pressure 
reduction and of wind-driven cur- 
rents : 


(a) As with any strong storm at 
sea, the pattern of confused waves in 
the immediate vicinity of the hurri- 
cane settles down at greater distances 
into a pattern of long swells which 
move radially outward in all direc- 
tions with a speed which may reach 
40-50 mi/hr for very long swells. 
This sea swell tends to be somewhat 
heavier ahead of the storm than in 
other directions, probably because 
the strongest winds in the hurricane 
tend to be the forward moving 
winds. These storm swells may ad- 
vance hundreds of miles ahead of 
the storm, far ahead of any other 
precursory sign of the hurricane, 
rolling in as large breakers on shoal 
coastlines and into shallow estuaries. 
Although a sea swell transports no 
mass with it in deep water, as soon 
as it begins to crest in shoal water, 
the cresting waves roll masses of 
water into the shallows which back 
up the water level to some extent. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The effect is not important, but it 
may produce water levels one or two 
feet above normal tide levels. Thus 
effects of sea swell and abnormally 
high tides may be observed on the 
Gulf Coast of the United States from 
a hurricane as far away as the Yuca- 
tan Channel, and are recognized as 
precursory signs of the storm. How- 
ever, this particular effect does not 
increase significantly as the storm 
approaches, and is not an appreciable 
factor in the destructive stormtide. 
(b) If the atmospheric pressure is 
reduced over a restricted portion of 
the ocean surface relative to the 
surrounding area, then by simple 
hydrostatic compensation the water 
level rises in the area of reduced 
pressure to a height such that the 
weight of the added water column is 
equal to the weight of the atmos- 
phere that is removed. It follows 
that if the atmospheric pressure at 
the center of a hurricane is reduced 
by 10% (3 inches of mercury), the 
water level should rise by an equiv- 
alent weight, about 40 inches of 
water. This pressure effect on the 
water level must be present over the 
open sea, although its operation may 
be blocked to a large extent in shal- 
low coastal areas filled with reefs, 
shoals and islands. That this pres- 
sure tide wave cannot be an impor- 
tant part of the storm tide that comes 
in with the hurricane is evident from 
the distribution of the high water. 
The pressure wave should be sym- 
metrical with respect to the low pres- 
sure center, whereas the storm tides 
obviously are wind driven, the water 
being driven inland to the greatest 
depth in the quadrant where the on- 
shore component of the wind is 
strongest, and driven back to expose 
the bottom far beyond normal low 
tide in the quadrant where the off- 
shore component of the wind is 
strongest. 

(c) When wind blows strongly over 
a water surface, the air current 
exerts a frictional drag on the sur- 
face that sets the water in motion. 
As the wind increases to high veloc- 
ity that roughens the surface in 
sharp wind waves, this frictional 
force increases rapidly. When the 
wind blows steadily for a long time 
over deep water, the effect of the 
earth’s rotation is to deflect the drift 
of the water to the right (to the left 


on the southern hemisphere), so that 
the net drift of the water is 90° to 
the right of the steady wind. Fur- 
thermore, in deep water the level of 
the water surface is very little af- 
fected by such surface wind currents. 
Even if the wind current is blocked 
by a sharply rising shore line, very 
little rise of the water level results, 
because immediately the surface cur- 
rent banks up against such an ob- 
stacle, a compensating back flow of 
water at greater depths sets in at 
once, so that no appreciable accumu- 
lation of water against the shore line 
is effected. It follows that hurricane 
driven water currents do not affect 
the water level appreciably in the 
open ocean, nor against precipitous 
shore lines such as those of volcanic 
islands that rise steeply from deep 
water. 


Low Coast Lines 


Along low coast lines edged with 
broad zones of shoal water, however. 
the story is very different, and most 
of the Gulf and Atlantic coasts of 
the United States are of just this 
type. A strong wind blowing over 
shallow water sets the entire water 
sheet in motion. Furthermore, the 
shallowness of the water, bottom fric- 
tion and shoreline obstacles interfere 
with any equilibrium adjustment of 
currents to the Coriolis force of the 
earth’s rotation, and eliminate the 
establishment of adequate compensa- 
tion currents at greater depths. Con- 
sequently the entire sheet of shallow 
water is dragged with the wind, pos- 
sibly with a slight set to the right, 
sweeping over low-lying sand bars, 
keys and shore lines, inundating low- 
lying areas of the mainland until 
blocked by higher terrain. The heads 
of narrow bays or inlets which lie 
open to the full direct drive of the 
wind suffer the greatest flooding. 
Thus flooding by the hurricane storm 
tide is a local highly variable phe- 
nomenon, depending upon extent of 
shoal water, convergence of coast 
line, height of the shore line and 
orientation with respect to the hur- 
ricane wind. 

As the hurricane moves inland, the 
water is driven most strongly inland 
to the right of the storm center where 
the maximum onshore velocity is 
reached in the hurricane vortex. The 
wind-driven waves that top the in- 
undating currents add to the destruc- 


tiveness of the waters. Water depths 
more than thirty feet above normal 
high tide have been recorded in 
intense hurricanes in the tropics, but 
in middle latitudes the flooding sel- 
dom exceeds half of that in depth. 
The worst flooding by the hurricane 
storm tide occurs, of course, if the 
peak of the storm inundation co- 
incides with the time of normal high 
tide. 

To the left of the storm center, 
where the maximum offshore ve- 
locity is reached in the hurricane 
vortex, the water is driven back off- 
shore in the same manner that it is 
piled onshore to the right of the 
center. Consequently there is created 
an extreme gradient of the ocean 
surface from right to left which sets 
in motion violent currents along the 
shore, currents which on the forward 
side of the hurricane vortex are 
driven also by the force of the wind. 
In small intense slowly moving hur- 
ricanes such currents parallel to the 
shore, driven by both water gradient 
and wind, achieve an almost irre- 
sistible violence that sweeps every- 
thing movable before them, includ- 
ing the heaviest breakwaters and 
even lighthouses. 


Obviously, the greatest hazard of 
the tropical hurricane to life, the 
danger to be avoided above all others 
by flight from threatened localities, 
is that of coastal inundation. The 
greatest hurricane catastrophes in 
the tropics as well as in the United 
States without exception have been 
caused by the storm tides. Most of 
the six hundred lives lost in the New 
England Hurricane of 1938 were 
drowning casualties in Narragansett 
and Buzzards Bay, which opened 
directly to the full sweep of the hur- 
ricane wind. In the Labor Day catas- 
trophe at Long Key, Florida, in 
1935, the sweep of the sea across the 
Key from the southwest followed 
after the passage of the eye of the 
storm with its attendant windshift. 
In the Florida hurricane of Septem- 
ber, 1928, nearly all of the more than 
eighteen hundred deaths occurred in- 
land when northeast hurricane winds 
of 120 mi/hr piled up the waters of 
Okeechobee, a lake of some four 
thousand square miles averaging 
twelve feet or less in depth, toward 
the southwest corner of the Lake. 
The greatest hurricane catastrophe 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Formula for keeping Frankie alive! 


@ This is classroom 402, Central High School. Here 
Frankie and hundreds of his classmates are learning the 
fundamentals of safe driving. 

Frankie’s Driver Education instructor is teaching him 
much more than the mere mechanics of driving. He’s 
teaching Frankie how to be a safe driver by acquiring 
the proper knowledge, habits and mental attitude. And 
when the course is completed, Frankie’s chances for 
survival as a driver will have actually doubled! 


Today, one out of four fatal accidents involves a 
youthful driver. And here, in Driver Education, is a 
proven, successful formula for saving our youngsters’ 
lives. Yet the majority of communities are still without 
high school Driver Education! 


That’s where you, as an insurance man and civic- 
minded citizen, can make a priceless contribution to 
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your country and your profession. The places to start 
are your school board, school officials, PTA and local 
Safety Council. Make sure they get the facts about the 
outstanding success of the Driver Education Program. 
And to make headway fast, enlist the support of your 
most influential friends in the community. 


Much material on driver education has been pre- 
pared by insurance companies, safety councils and other 
groups. Your company should be able to provide data 
of value to you. If you desire it, Allstate also has a 
folder available, ““Teach Them to Drive... and Sur- 
vive!”” It may be obtained by writing Department E. K.., 
at Allstate’s Home Office. 


ALLSTATE 
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Home Office Skokie, Illinois ©. 
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in American history occurred at Gal- 
veston, Texas, on September 8, 1900. 
Most of the city was built on a sand- 
bar only ten or twelve feet above sea 
level, at that time almost without 
any protecting sea wall. The city was 
inundated by a hurricane storm tide 
which swept all but the best con- 
structed buildings before it, with a 
loss of more than six thousand lives. 
However, many hurricane inunda- 
tions of cities in the tropics, partic- 
ularly in the Bay of Bengal have 
taken tolls of human life in the tens 
of thousands, and in at least one case, 
at the mouth of the Hooghly River, 
Bay of Bengal, October 7, 1737, in 
the hundreds of thousands (I. R. 
Tannehill *). 

In the light of the above discus- 
sion of the three destructive aspects 
of the hurricane, the following re- 
marks may be offered concerning the 
characteristic destructiveness of the 
storms of each track type: 

1. Hurricanes moving westward at 
low latitudes without recurvature. 
These hurricanes move inland on the 
Gulf Coast from the general vicinity 
of Corpus Christi, Texas, southward, 
or on the west coast of the Carib- 
bean. Relatively few of them cross 
the south Texas the 
majority invade Mexico and 
nority, the Central Americas. 

These low latitude are 
typically little changed from their 
early tropical characteristics, so that 
they tend to be small, and when fully 
developed, of great intensity. Thus 
the more violent ones leave a narrow 
path of great devastation, but the 
majority of them vent their greatest 
force on sparsely populated areas. 
They always move rather slowly 
with the moderate steady winds of 
the tropics, hence retain their vorti- 
cal symmetry at the point of landfall. 
Like all small intense hurricanes that 
move inland slowly, utter devasta- 
tion by wind and storm tide on a 
narrow Coastal strip is highly typical, 
but the hurricane winds rarely if 
ever carry fifty miles inland. On 
the other hand, the torrential rainfall 
may follow with the dissipating 
storm for days, particularly as it 
moves against the rugged inland ter- 
rain of Mexico or Central America, 
where the resulting floods and land- 


coast, great 


a mi- 


storms 


#1. R. Tannehill, “Hurricanes,” Princeton 
University Press, 1952. 
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slides are sometimes catastrophic. 
2. Hurricanes forming and recurv- 
ing into the Atlantic at low latitudes. 
These storms pose less of a threat 
to the coastal United States than any 
other group. When they recurve in 
the western Carribbean they usually 
cross Cuba, or one of the islands to 
the east, and occasionally cut through 
southern Florida, but most of their 
history is over the open sea, except 
very rarely in an unusual case of 
post-recurvature blocking, such as 
that of Hazel 1954 which was quite 
unique. 

Hurricanes of this category are 
likely to be highly destructive storms 
in the West Indies and occasionally 
in southern Florida, but since at this 
stage they are completing or have 
completed recurvature, they usually 
have progressed further towards ma- 
turity, i.e., greater size and less in- 
tensity, than those of the first cate- 
gory. Although they lose some 
intensity in any land crossing, it is 
quickly regained over the ocean, so 
that they are usually long-lived and 
violent storms at sea, posing a threat 
to Atlantic shipping or to Bermuda. 
They lose intensity slowly as they 
move northeastward or eastward 
over progressively colder waters. 
They are less likely to retain hurri- 
cane intensity to higher middle lati- 
tudes (poleward of 40° N) than are 
the hurricanes of the third category, 
partly because they are more likely 
to be early or late season storms, 
when the sea surface is cooler and 
partly because their trajectories tend 
to be more eastward and less north- 
ward. 

3. Hurricanes of more northerly 
tropical origin recurving poleward 
of 25° N. Except for the few hurri- 
canes of types one and two which 
affect southern Florida or southern 
Texas, this category includes all of 
the hurricanes which affect the con- 
tinental United States. With the 
exception of a very few highly erratic 
members of the group that are 
driven southward by exceptional 
northerly wind systems during their 
mature stage to end their days in 
low latitudes, they all cross the 30th 
parallel to complete the mature phase 
of their life in middle latitudes. The 
latitude of recurvature (axis of direct 
northward motion) may vary from 
about 26° to almost 38° N, but it 
lies most frequently between 28°-30° 


N. Of course, when a hurricane 
suffers post-recurvature blocking it 
may be deflected westward and sub- 
sequently experience a second re- 
curvature even poleward of 40°. 
The hurricanes of category three 
must be considered in terms of the 
three sub-categories, those which 
cross the 30th parallel west of 80° 
(roughly from Jacksonville, Florida, 
to Galveston, Texas), those which 
cross between the 80th and 65th 
meridians (longitude of Bermuda), 
and those which cross the 30th paral- 
lel east of the longitude of Bermuda. 
The storms of this third most east- 
erly group, sub-category 3-c, never 
pose any threat to the Coastal United 
States. They are storms of the mid- 
Atlantic which sometimes _ strike 
western Europe with intensity di- 
minished as a result of the cooler 
waters of the eastern Atlantic. They 
require no further discussion here. 
The hurricanes of the first group, 
sub-category 3-a, are destructive to 
the Gulf coast and Florida, already 
having passed inland, or being in 
the process, by the time they reach 
the 30th parallel, but they pose no 
threat to the Atlantic coast north 
of Florida. It is the second group, 
sub-category 3-b, with very rarely 
an erratic storm of category 2, 
which constitute the entire threat to 
the Atlantic coast north of Florida. 
It is worthwhile to consider more 
specifically the destructive charac- 
teristics of these two groups of hur- 
ricanes, 3-a and 3-b. 
4. Hurricanes of the north 
Coast and Florida (Galveston to 
Jacksonville). Hurricanes of this 
sub-category rarely make landfall 
south of Galveston on the Texas 
coast, hence with the exception of 
those which approach the southern 
Florida Peninsula from the south- 
east or east southeast, they are all 
approaching or already in the recur- 
vature stage when they come ashore. 
Consequently with the exception of 
an occasional southern Florida hur- 
ricane, they are past the peak of 
maximum intensity and minimum 
size, although by no means as extra- 
tropical in character as they become 
in their later life. Thus, the more 
destructive (fully developed) hur- 
ricanes of the north Gulf coast are 
likely to have barometric minima 
in the 28.00 to 28.50 inch range, 
peak steady (as opposed to gust) 
(Continued on page 57) 
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wind velocities in the 100-120 mi/hr 
range, with paths of hurricane wind 
destruction one hundred to two hun- 
dred miles wide. The greatest storm 
tide devastation is usually restricted 
to a zone of fifty miles or less in 
width to the right of the path of the 
storm center where high water 
levels ten to fifteen feet above nor- 
mal tide levels are likely to occur, 
with possible local peaks at topo- 
graphically favored points at the 
heads of some bays in the fifteen to 
twenty feet range. The torrential 
rains which are always present to 
some degree in coastal areas do not 
seem to bear any close relation to 
the strength of the wind circulation, 
nor are they likely to be as locally 
variable or to produce the flash 
flood catastrophes that may occur in 
mountainous terrain. The rain- 
water merely accumulates in low- 
lying sections of the flat terrain. 
Since these Gulf coast hurricanes 
always move inland at low latitudes 
with a rather slow proper motion, 
there is no marked asymmetry in 
the distribution of wind velocities 
around the center, and winds of 
hurricane velocity are always re- 
stricted to a zone fifty miles or less 
in depth from the coast. As the 
storm moves slowly inland, the hur- 
ricane vortex rapidly loses strength, 
particularly in the lower atmos- 
phere, but moderately severe dam- 
age by gale winds may extend from 
one hundred to two hundred miles 
inland if the storm is progressing 
at fair speed (15-20 mi/hr.). Very 
heavy rainfall may carry even fur- 
ther inland. But on the whole none 
of the Gulf coast storms which con- 
tinue on an inland trajectory carry 
severe damage very far inland. 
Many of them disappear as dis- 
tinct storm entities even before 
recurvature is completed. However, 
on rare occasions one of these 
storms becomes associated with a 
sharp frontal zone in higher lati- 
tudes to the extent of experiencing 
rather extreme extra-tropical regen- 
eration. For example, the devastat- 
ing Galveston hurricane of Septem- 
ber 1900, which was moving slowly 
northwestward as it passed over 
Galveston, was beginning to recurve 
at that point and lost intensitv very 
quickly, in the normal manner, as 
it moved inland. However, three 
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days later it crossed Lakes Michigan 
and Huron as a rapidly moving and 
intensifying extra-tropical storm 
whose gale winds did great damage. 
The hurricanes of this group 
which approach southern Florida 
from the southeast or east southeast 
before beginning to recurve require 
special mention. In a few cases 
these are fully developed young hur- 
ricanes which are close to their 
phase two peak of intensity and 
small size. Consequently the lowest 
pressures on record in the United 
States, and also the strongest winds 
at sea level, have been observed on 
the southeast coast of Florida and in 
the Florida Keys, corresponding to 
the more violent hurricanes of the 
West Indian and Bahama Island 
groups. Nowhere else in the United 
States have pressures in the 26.50 
to 27.50 inch range been observed, 
although it is probable that they 
have occurred without reliable ob- 
servation in a few cases of category 
one hurricanes on the southern 
Texas coast. The Labor Day hur- 
ricane at Long Key, Florida, in 1935 
is the most intense hurricane of this 
early stage variety that has been 
reliably observed in U. S. coastal 
waters, although several others 
which have struck in the general 
vicinity of Miami have been more 
intense than any recorded elsewhere 
on the coast of the United States. 
These extremely small and intense 
hurricanes degenerate very rapidly 
on their first landfall, and never re- 
gain equal intensity in their subse- 
quent history. The devastation ef- 
fected by wind and storm tide at 
the first landfall of such a hurricane 
is more complete than in any other, 
but the area affected always is small. 
It is in these storms that steady 
winds may reach or exceed a veloc- 
ity of 150 mi/hr. When storms of 
this type move into the Gulf of 
Mexico and regenerate after their 
first landfall, they are much less in- 
tense and destructive at their second 
landfall. Hurricanes that recurve 
eastward across northern Florida 
or Georgia are always greatlv weak- 
ened by the time they regain the 
Atlantic Ocean, where they may 
regenerate to hurricane intensity, 
but at the same time their eastward 
motion removes all threat of serious 
damage to the Atlantic Coast. 
5. Hurricanes of the Atlantic coast 
(Georgia to Maine). These are hur- 


ricanes of sub-category 3-b, very 
rarely one of category 2 that experi- 
ences highly a typical late-stage 
blocking and westward deflection. 
Hurricanes which do not continue 
westward into Florida to cross the 
30th parallel west of Jacksonville, 
usually remain rather clear of the 
Florida east coast, hence cross the 
parallel east of the 80th meridian, 
on a northward course. Many of 
them move northward between Hat- 
teras and Bermuda, recurving east- 
ward into the Atlantic without 
affecting the east coast of the United , 
States at all. Most of those that 
cross the 30th parallel within two 
or three hundred miles of the main- 
land pass close enough to Cape Hat- 
teras and the Virginia Capes to 
cause a good blow on the outer 
coast, but the majority of them re- 
main well offshore as they progress 
northward, affecting primarily only 
such outlying points as outer Long 
Island, Cape Cod and Nantucket. 

It is the exceptional coastal hur- 
ricane that, under the influence of 
a blocking high to the east or north- 
east and of an upper level pressure 
trough to the west, skirts the entire 
northeast coast or crosses the coast 
line to move inland. When a storm 
following this type of trajectory 
retains full hurricane intensity, ma- 
jor destruction of property in the 
heavily populated northeastern 
states is the inevitable consequence. 
This has happened five times in re- 
cent years, in 1938, 1944 and three 
times in 1954. 


All of these northeast coast hur- 
ricanes are rapidly moving storms, 
some of them, notably the New Eng- 
land Hurricane of 1938, and Hazel 
1954, exceptionally so. Thus they 
have the corresponding typical 
asymmetry of the destructive ele- 
ments. The destructive hurricane 
winds are concentrated in the right 
hand forward quadrant, with little 
wind damage to the left of the cen- 
ter. Furthermore, destructive wind 
damage to the right of the storm 
track may extend hundreds of miles 
from the point of landfall, as it did 
in the case of those two storms in- 
stead of the fifty miles or less which 
is typical of the much more devastat- 
ing small hurricanes of the tropics. 

Heavy rainfall, on the other 
hand, is typically restricted pri- 
marilv to the forward left quadrant. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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PRIVATE DOOR-EYE 


WHEN DOOR-BELL RINGS or 
someone knocks, the person being 
called on can see who is there, with- 
out opening the door, and without 
being seen, with Private Door-Eye. 
It is a new patented optical develop- 
ment of the Callboy 
Minneapolis. 


rHE 


Company, 


A tiny but powerful. wide angle 
lens, mounted in a metal tube which 
installs easily in any door, gives a 
view of the outside only; vision to 
the inside is blocked by special de- 
sign of the lens elements. 

The person wishing to see who’s 
calling steps up to the door and 
looks through the viewer, unknown 
to the caller. A clear, bright image 
is seen of the visitor in a 175-degree 
arc, covering a range from above the 
head to the feet, when the caller is 
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standing close to the door. Because 
the range of vision given by the de- 
vice is about seven feet (within a 
foot of the door), you can see if 
more than one person is there. The 
greater the distance from the door, 
the wider is the range of view. 
Private Door-Eye assures privacy. 
A conventional door window, such 
as used in residences, exposing the 
inside to the caller, is not needed. 


Private Door-Eye is quickly and 
easily installed by drilling a ¥%2-inch 
hole at a convenient height in the 
door. It is inserted from the out- 
side and anchored securely on the 
inside by a threaded retaining ring, 
making it tamper proof. A coin is 
used for tightening the inside ring. 
It is available in lengths to fit any 
door up to 2% inches thick, each 
with a %-inch adjusting range. 
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or landward side of the storm track. 
Thus in the destructive hurricane of 
1938 almost no rain at all fell in the 
zone of severe wind damage on the 
right of the storm track, whereas 
there was very little wind damage in 
the zone of heavy rain flooding to 
the left of the storm track. Asym- 
metry of this general character is 
more or less typical of all of the 
northeast coastal hurricanes, but it 
varies somewhat, with local coastal 
and orographic topography, with 
speed of proper motion of the storm, 
and with possible frontal distortion 
of the pressure and wind field. 

Since the north Atlantic coastal 
hurricanes always are in the mature 
stage of slowly diminishing  in- 
tensity, top wind velocities and 
storm tides are less than those ex- 
perienced in severe hurricanes on 
the Florida and Gulf coasts, which 
in turn are less than the extremes 
attained in the tropics. North of 
the Virginia Capes to Cape Cod, 100 
mi/hr is close to the upper limit of 
observed hurricane winds, while 
north of Cape Cod the top velocities 
are closer to 90 mi/hr, a velocity 
which is nothing for a hurricane in 
the tropics. Storm tides at properly 
exposed points on the north Atlantic 
coast reach tops at ten to fifteen 
feet above normal water levels. In 
the 1938 hurricane, and in Carol 
1954, storm tides in this range co- 
inciding with normal high tide on 
the southern New England coast 
contributed a large part of the ex- 
cessive damage of these two costly 
storms. 

As is true of hurricanes in general 
that move inland, excessive rainfall 
is usually the last destructive feature 
of the north Atlantic coastal hurri- 
cane to disappear. Hurricanes Edna 
and Hazel in 1954 both broke inland 
rainfall records for twelve and for 
twenty-four-hour totals during their 
later stages, as did Connie and 
Diane, 1955. Hurricanes of this 
type usually move so rapidly that 
the heaviest rainfall seldom lasts 
for more than twelve hours at any 
one point, hence flash floods rather 
than general floods are the usual 
consequences. Diane, 1955, was 
somewhat exceptional in this re- 
spect. 


From a study prepared for the Inter-Regional 
Insurance Conference, 116 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y 
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DISASTER INSURANCE 


SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN of 
New York, chairman of a special 
sub-committee of the Banking & 
Currency Committee, is on record 
as intending to sponsor legislation 
to provide Federal disaster insur- 
ance to cover losses not underwrit- 
ten by private insurance companies. 
His committee began hearings in 
Washington covering the whole field 

from floods and hurricanes to nu- 
clear energy risks and atomic at- 
tacks. Hearings were held in New 
York City and other points in New 
York State on November 3-4; in 
Boston, November 9; Providence, 
November 10; Hartford, November 
14. 

A. B. Jackson, president of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine and a mem- 
ber of the insurance committee which 
consulted with AEC officials on cov- 
erage for nuclear energy risks, out- 
lined aspects of the problems at the 
annual dinner of the General Bro- 
kers’ Association of New York and 
indicated that they “seem capable of 
solution within the insurance indus- 
try itself and I have every confi- 
dence that we will meet the task 
without undue delay.” 

Percy Chubb, II, president of the 
Federal Insurance Company and re- 
cipient of the brokers’ annual gold 
medal award for meritorious service 
to the industry, also commented on 
the problems of atomic energy and 
catastrophe insurance. He remarked 
that the industry is well on the way 
toward licking the problems of 
atomic losses which will open up a 
rich business. He 
pointed out that insurance companies 
were working actively on the many 
problems regarding natural catas- 


new source of 


trophes, both on their own initiative 
and in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment, and that ‘‘to some extent, the 
vitality of our industry in future 
years will depend on the answers we 
come up with.” 

No specific legislative proposals 
for Federal flood insurance were 
made by the administration as the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee opened its hearings. Appar- 
ently its thinking is confined at pres- 
ent to flood control but may be 
expanded to include other natural 
or man-made disasters. A number 
of plans are under consideration, in- 
cluding outright subsidies, extension 
of the Federal disaster relief pro- 
gram, a new Federal grant-in-aid 
program in which the states would 
share and cooperative Federal-state 
insurance. The hearing brought out 
the feeling of administration spokes- 
men that any Federal program 
should be limited in overall liability 
and duration and should call for the 
assumption of some liability by the 
property owner. 

The member companies of the 
American Insurance Association 
have offered their full facilities to 
the government should it enact a pro- 
gram of flood indemnity and request 
the aid of the industry in its admin- 
istration. The firm of Parsons, 
Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald 
are making an engineering study of 
the recent floods and the association 
is continuing its study of the prob- 
lem. Based on information currently 
available, the companies feel: (1) it 
is impossible to tie in flood coverage 
with other coverage on fixed-loca- 
tion properties generally; (2) any 
government promise of indemnity 
on a non-self-sustaining basis would 
be more effective and more equitable 


if it were conducted as a direct pro- 
gram of relief and rehabilitation and 
(3) the government should avoid 
fixed advance commitments in order 
to be able to use available disaster 
funds most expeditiously. 

Speaking before the Kansas As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, Earl A. Lamb, president of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, proposed that the 
flood hazard be grouped with other 
catastrophic hazards and included in 
property insurance rate structures on 
a nationwide basis. He suggested 
the participation of the Federal gov- 
ernment on a basis similar to that 
employed for war risk insurance. 

William C. Field, president of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of 
Massachusetts, proposed that that 
state take steps to provide flood 
insurance without waiting for a pro- 
gram to be developed at a national 
level. 

Late in September the New Eng- 
land Governors’ Conterence adopted 
several resolutions concerning flood 
and hurricane losses, one of which 
urged the Federal Government to 
set up some form of disaster insur- 
ance. The Conference has received 
assurance from President Eisen- 
hower that the Administration “will 
assist in developing adequate protec- 
tion against future flood and hurri- 
cane losses.” Meanwhile, Repre- 
sentative Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey indicated that he will intro- 
duce a bill in Congress in January 
to set up a Federal program of in- 
surance in cooperation with private 
insurance firms. This is apparently 
similar to the bill which Senators 
Saltonstall and Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts plan to introduce in the 
Senate. 
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Assimilation—Good or Bad? 


HIS ARTICLE WILL CONCERN it- 

i ip: with principles, practices 
and procedures which govern the 
placement and administration of 
corporate insurance. Fundamen- 
tally, it is an expression of my per- 
sonal philosophy of business and is 
based upon the word “Value.” 
“Value” may be reasonably inter- 
preted as meaning “full measure for 
your money.” It may be illustrated 
in the ancient use of the word “sin- 
a warranty that marble was 
whole, unblemished—not 
adulterated by wax filling. In mod- 


cere” 
sound, 


ern conversations we use the phrases, 
“free of filler” and “watered milk,” 
as positive and negative expressions 
of uncorrupted value. 

There is a single major method of 
determining the value of any service, 
including that of insurance. 
the receiver benefit to the maximum 
extent? Maximum benefit means 
making every effort count. It means 
elimination of waste motion. It 
means death to window dressing. 
Maximum benefit to the insured can 
be brought about by the broker only 
through the most professional atti- 
tude. His methods and operations 
must be dovetailed into the func- 
tional structure of his client’s insur- 
ance department. 

Since I have used the term 
“broker” it is best that I define my 
meaning of certain words within 
the context of this article. “Broker” 
means the producer, whether he is 
a broker, an agent or a solicitor for 
a direct writer. The word “manage- 
ment” means “Corporate manage- 
ment” whose policies are expressed 
through the medium of the corpo- 
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rate insurance manager. The word 
“assimilation” is defined by the 
whole of the discussion. 

The entrance of the insurance 
manager onto the stage of corporate 
insurance is one of recent years. 
Prior to the early thirties such em- 
ployment was evolutionary rather 
than directed. Insurance was placed 
on the basis of expediency and such 
administration as followed was of 
the most casual nature. Generally 
it was limited to the internal distri- 
bution of premium expense and set- 
ting up a procedure for the amor- 
tization of the insurance premium. 
Management relied entirely upon 
the broker for advice on the kind 
and extent of insurance. 

In smaller businesses this practice 
still obtains but experience has 
shown us that there are better ways 
to achieve risk management. Most 
large businesses are decentralized to 
a point of divisional autonomy. This 
being so, the aims and requirements 
of each are somewhat different from 
those of all others. Division prob- 
lems are worked out at the division 
level and seldom reach the main line 
of communications to headquarters. 
Relatively speaking, the need for co- 
ordination between divisions arises 
only when one acts as a supplier to 
another but even so, a chaotic state 
may be anticipated in the realm of 
corporate insurance unless the co- 
ordinator or corporate insurance 
manager is introduced. 

The insurance manager is the ad- 
ministrator of a complicated pro- 
gram. The program embodies the 
insurance solutions of conditions 
which arise from corporate policy, 


the existence of property and prop- 
erty rights and corporate operations. 
The insurance manager is more 
than u buyer of insurance. In indus- 
try, a buyer is informed of the man- 
ufacturing program and needs and 
is responsible for seeing that these 
needs are met according to schedule, 
in proper quality and at competitive 
price. The corporate insurance man 
ager, however, must develop his own 
information after 
the activities of the corporation as 
a whole and gather for analysis all 
of the data which has any bearing 
on the subject of insurance. It is 
at this point that the assimilation 
of the broker begins to take place. 


consideration of 


(Continued on the 


next page 
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Assimilation ?—Continued 


There are two major lines of 
cleavage in management thinking on 
the insurance department. Discus- 
sion on “line” and “staff” becomes 
somewhat confused so, with the 
reader’s permission, I’d like to use 
more definitive terms. An insurance 
department may act largely on an 
advisory basis. If so, it will limit 
its operations to: 

(a) Research in problems having 
an insurable implication, 

(b) Means of abating exposure to 
risk, 
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(c) Devising insurance protection 
for specific needs, 

(d) Processing certain 
losses, and 

(e) Making reports to management 
and brokers so that the require- 
ments of each may be satisfied. 

Such a department does not dupli- 
cate the services which are obtain- 
able by custom from brokers or in- 
surance companies, and it operates 
best when it follows the principle of 
assimilation. 

An entirely different kind of in- 
surance department is that which is 
so staffed as to parallel the broker/ 
company function in addition to the 
advisory services to which I have 
referred. Here we find little or no 
assimilation of the broker, so we will 
suspend our discussion on this point 
until it is time to decide whether as- 
similation is good or bad, and—for 
whom. 


types of 


Many managers are not aware of 
the benefit to be gained from as- 
similation either because their de- 
partments are so abundantly staffed 
or because they have not analysed 
the services which are available to 
them. 


Without being too specific, let’s 
consider a small sampling of the 
various projects which must be un- 
dertaken in the integration of insur- 
ance coverages, after the purchase 
of a company. Assuming that the 
company is a manufacturer, its 
products undoubtedly are dispersed. 
Some will be in the hands of the 
ultimate consumer, others in the 
possession of dealers and still others 
in the warehouses of distributors. 
Each condition of holding represents 
a different potential liability. Usu- 
ally the carrier for the purchased 
company is not the same as the car- 
rier for the purchasing companv. 
hence, the responsibility for injuries 
or damage caused by the products 
naturally flows to the insurance car- 
rier of the parent comnany. It be- 
comes necessary to develop informa- 
tion on loss experience, production 
and sales over a period of vears in 
order to evaluate the loss probabili- 
ties of the acquired company. 

It is my opinion (I am not in- 
formed as to whether it is so held 
generally) that we should follow 
the principle of “disclosure” in risk 
submissions. It is not enough 
merely to reply to specific questions ; 


we must volunteer pertinent infor- 
mation to our brokers. If this is not 
done, the probability is that the in- 
surance company will awake, un- 
happily, to circumstances which it 
has had no opportunity to consider 
in advance. We are more informed 
on our own operations and those of 
similar companies than an insurance 
company can be and if we do not 
delve sufficiently into the subject 
we cannot expect the insurance com- 
pany to be very happy about the 
pig which we sold in a poke. Since 
the source of production and sales 
data is nearest to the insurance man- 
ager, its collection is his responsi- 
bility. 

There are two ways in which this 
work may be done. If it is done 
hap-hazardly, it is done dishonestly. 
Absolute sincerity should be the 
rule. All of the pieces of the puzzle 
will not be found easily. Some data 
will seem contradictory. Individuals 
within management may prohibit 
certain disclosures. Each such fail- 
ure should be made known to the 
broker whether or not an acceptable 
reason can be given. 


Broker's Responsibilities 


The broker, too, acquires immedi- 
ate responsibilities upon the acqui- 
sition of the purchased company. 
What is the public liability and 
workmen’s compensation experi- 
ence? Current and past claims 
which have any bearing on experi- 
ence rating must be reviewed. Are 
the reserves adequate or inadequate? 
Will the parent company be faced 
with increased rates and losses if it 
merges the experience of the ac- 
quired company with its own? Is it 
advisable to make such a joinder of 
experience? All of these questions 
can be answered upon review of 
available statistical data. Inasmuch 
as this information is obtainable 
from insurance companies and from 
the various rating bureaus, it is 
obvious that it becomes a respon- 
sibility of the broker. 

It readily will be understood why 
the insurance manager is the co- 
ordinator of internal communica- 
tions, while the broker assumes a 
similar position with rating bureaus, 
insurance commissioners and com- 
panies. This much is basic. The 
pattern becomes far more intricate 
as the relationship progresses. 
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To illustrate the breadth of serv- 
ice which may be extended by the 
broker, let us consider a hypotheti- 
cal case: 

A manufacturer finds his insurance 
cost is increasing at an alarming 
rate. The increases are most notice- 


able in workmen’s compensation, | 
and | 


public liability, parcel post 
ocean cargo. A preliminary report 
is made by the insurance manager, 
using data which is found in his 
files, to pinpoint the causes. These 
facts are known relative to the past 
four years: 


{| Workmen’s compensation 
incidence has increased. 

{| Workmen’s compensation 
curred losses have increased. 
{| Payroll has increased. 

{| Workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits have increased in varying per- 
centages. 

{ Man _ hours 
creased, 

{| Liability bodily injury cases have 
increased in number. 

{| Liability property damage cases 
have increased in number. 

{| Liability incurred losses have in- 
creased, 

§ Owned vehicles have increased in 
number. 

{ Hired and non-owned vehicles 
have increased in number. 

{ Sales (domestic) have increased. 
{ Sales (foreign) have increased. 

{ Ocean cargo incurred losses have 
increased. 

{ Parcel Post incurred losses have 
increased. 


case 


in- 


worked have in- 


So far, we have a collection of 
facts. Some related, some unrelated. 
They do not tell very much of the 
true story. The broker now takes 
over the expansion of the report. 
He will make up charts which show 
the increase in case incidence, plant 
by plant. Every case will be checked 
to make sure it belongs to his client 
and not another employer. I know 
of a public utility that had several 
hundred cases improperly charged 
to its account over a short period 
of years, because of some mechanical 
failure in the home office of an in- 
surance company. 

To continue with the broker’s 
study, he will review the paid and 
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reserved workmen’s compensation 
losses to see that they reflect the 
amounts recorded in the individual 
claim files. At times the reserve 
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is not taken down even though the 
claim has been paid. The amount of 
the loss thus appears in duplicate. 
Figure transposition will be cor- 
rected. The outstanding reserves 
will be evaluated in the light of paid 
indemnity and the age of the claim. 

This portion of the report permits 
management to learn the source and 
extent of the increased workmen’s 
compensation losses. The danger 
spots will be subjected to close 
scrutiny by safety representatives of 
management and the broker. The 
causes of will be found and 
recommendations made toward their 
correction. 

Possibly it will be recommended 
that each plant be placed on a true 
cost basis. The plants will be rated 
retrospectively using the same fac- 
tors which apply to the entire cor- 
poration. The standard and basic 
premiums will be set forth in a chart 
which will also show pure losses, 
adjusted for expense factors. The 
resultant retrospective credit or 
debit will then appear on a plant 


loss 
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basis. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion expense will then fall on the 
source of loss. 

The study now moves over into 
the public liability field. It is found 
that the product liability case inci- 
dence curve is lower than the sales 
increase curve. The premises expo- 
sure has produced several losses 
which when reviewed, show nothing 
more than that a temporary human 
lapse created the occurrence. The 
vehicle claims fall within the estab- 
lished pattern and there have been 
no claims involving hired or non- 
owned vehicles. As a result no cor- 
rective action is required. To be on 
the safe side, however, the retro- 
spective principle is recommended 
on a division basis. 

The study progresses to ocean 
cargo losses. Management knows 
that insurance premiums, if not 
competitive, increase the “laid 
down” cost of merchandise. In some 
instances this extra cost is a very 
important factor. The insurance 
manager must be able to present 
facts and figures which will not be 
subject to challenge. At his request, 
the broker will make a report which 
is broken down on the consignee, 
port and commodity level. It will 
include the number and value of all 
shipments to each consignee, sep- 
arately by port of shipment and port 
of discharge, the commodity dam- 
aged or lost and the reason for the 
loss. Commodity ratios will be 
shown as: 

1. Ratio of damaged shipments to 
annual total of shipments made. 

2. Ratio of dollar damage to annual 
total value of shipments made. 

3. Ratio of units damaged to units 
shipped, per damage shipment. 

4. Ratio of dollar damage to dollar 
value shipped, per damaged ship- 
ment. 

From such a report management 
may reach intelligent conclusions. 
Packing or product engineering 
changes may be required. Different 
ports or shipping lines may be sug- 
gested. Possibly it will be necessary 
to make changes in the terms of 
sale and require the consignee to 
acquire his own insurance. In any 
event, management will understand, 
fully, the source, reason and result 
of its actual loss experience. 


The last part of the broker’s study 
is the Parcel Post experience. The 


curve of incoming shipment losses 
is very flat, over a four year period, 
approximating the man-hours- 
worked curve. There is one excep- 
tion, incoming Parcel Post losses at 
a plant which manufactures a pro- 
duct, the models of which change 
twice yearly. Here it is found that 
large losses occur immediately upon 
the introduction of a new model onto 
the production line, and diminish to 
a point of extinction in five weeks. 
Investigation proves that these were 
not losses. The apparent losses were 
merely indicative of a breakdown 
of internal control. When the pro- 
duction department wanted scarce 
material, it took such material as 
had reached the receiving depart- 
ment, whether or not the receiver 
had recorded its arrival. 


Outbound Shipments 


Outbound shipments, however, 
presented a different story. The 
broker’s report showed repetitive 
thefts, over the entire country, of 
certain commodities. His recom- 
mendation brought about a change 
in carton design and different label- 
ing. All commodities appeared to be 
subject to damage or theft, when 
shipped to certain consignees. It 
was recommended that these ship- 
ments be insured by government 
-arcel Post for a few months. The 
losses stopped and, when normal 
shipping practices were resumed, 
the losses did not reoccur. One can 
see why management considers Par- 
cel Post insurance as a loss preven- 
tion device, rather than as a means 
of indemnification. 

Each of these insurance coverages 
has required a loss analysis and, 
since the source of the analysis is 
the insurance company, the respon- 
sibility is that of the broker. On the 
subject of reports, we must not 
fail to recognize that some practi- 
tioners of my art become “report 
happy.” A report is a tool. Should 
it cease to be useful as a tool it 
should be discontinued. This is a 
truth which applies both to intern- 
ally and externally conceived re- 
ports. It is possible to confuse the 
issuance of reports with constructive 
effort. In fact, mediocre persons 
have built great reputations on paper 
work to the exclusion of productive 
work. 
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There are numerous other fields 
in which the broker should become 
more closely associated with his cli- 
ent. A good case in point is fire 
insurance engineering. As_ the 
reader is aware, in order to qualify 
for “superior risk’ treatment, a 
building must be fire resistive and 
sprinklered. The fire engineer can 
be most helpful in advising the most 
economical means of qualifying 
and, at the same time, make certain 
that no shortcuts are taken. Brokers 
often fail to realize that their clients 
are entirely content to pay premiums 
but they don’t want losses. It’s not 
only that they do not want unin- 
sured losses, they don’t want any 
losses. No matter how fairly the Busy, busy, busy! That office! A girl hardly 
insurance company handles the 
claim, there is an element of loss 
which is uncollectible. It arises neither has Mr. L . . . Oh, I don't mean that, 
from the confusion attending any do I? 
casualty. It is made up of short 
tempers, frayed nerves, tricky PLM Homeowner's Policy has us both on the hop. 
memories, the almost inexcusable 
human errors which create opera- 
tional havoc. HOP. . . Homeowner's Policy. Well, whatever 

How can the broker achieve such 
perception as to eliminate fire 
losses? He can’t! He makes the Homeowner's Policy of PLM's, and I don't mean 
most of his experience by conferring 
with his client’s architects. He ob- 
serves the construction methods. and the fact that a policyholder makes a double 
He counsels against combustibles 
where non-combustibles are avail- 
able. It is even possible that he that, PLM's 15% dividend—well, no wonder it's 
may recommend construction plan 
changes which will save money. 
Several years ago arfire engineer insurance protection you can buy. Who says 
did this for us. His suggestion cen- 
tered on the proposed sprinkler sys- 
tem, including the water tower. By 
a series of simple subsurface con- 
nections he eliminated the planned 
water tower and developed an in- 
terplant grid which tapped four 
separate sources of public supply 
and two existing water towers. The HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. LOCAL AGENT? 
result was better water protection 

exis ants, : 
etapa pore: 2 sede new PLM Homeowner’s Policy? You'll find it unusually 
plant and a saving which equaled liberal in the coverages it includes — and the savings 
our entire fire insurance premium 
: 7 ; : 
for one year. But, had one ee pects. PLM has much to offer your office. Write us 
not been as close to us as our own : 
staff, he would not have dared dis- about representation. 
pute the architect’s plans. 
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Assimilation?—Continued 


veys, analyses and safety studies. 
The contrary is true. The broker 
need merely change some of his 
methods to develop tools rather than 
toys. If he is doing a proper job, he 
must learn all of the facts we need to 
know. How else can he negotiate 
our insurance contracts? The 
change in methods progresses from 
a more orderly and objective think- 
ing. Efficiency breeds lower cost 
and higher profit for the broker. 
One of the great mysteries of life is 
our unshaken belief that a proposal 
is either good or bad. There is no 
middle ground. Nor is there much 
willingness to accept a situation as 
providing the greatest good for the 
greatest number. For example, 
some brokers will sc completely dis- 
agree with my concept of the mod- 
ern broker’s position in industry as 
to label it impossible, unworkable or 
in violation of their concept of the 
American Agency System. It re- 
mains, however, that other brokers 
are following this plan in every ma- 
jor city in the country, with excel- 
lent results. One broker referred 
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to such a service as a form of rebate 
which, in his opinion rendered both 
the broker and the insured liable to 
penalty. 

This brings up a_ collateral 
thought. Kecently, a survey was 
made on the prominent subject of 
direct writer competition. Several 
questions were asked, most of them 
dwelling on cost. “Do you think 
you could compete effectively with 
lower rates ?”—that sort of question. 
lt was interesting to note that a 
large number of those questioned 
agreed that while premium cost is a 
factor, it is not tne answer. ‘Lhe 
answer, they agreed, is a more com- 
prehensive service. A prominent 
clergyman recently said to me, “It 
is 0t enough for a man to belong 
to a church, to attend services and 
financially support his church; he 
must participate in his church.” 
Every insurance man prides himself 
on the public service rendered by the 
insurance business, and speaks of 
the services rendered by his office. 
Too many, however, are speaking 
only of a procurement service and 
this is not enough. It, as the clergy- 
man might have said, is lip-service. 

The better broker is one of the 
best investments we can make. 
From him we get intelligent advice, 
broad experience, the facilities it 
would be improvident for us to ac- 
quire in our own organization. You 
don’t buy a power plant because 
you want lights in your home. On 
the other hand, the kerosene lamp 
is both dangerous and inadequate. 
There is the middle ground of buy- 
ing the power which you require 
and, which I maintain, can be sold 
by the broker. In fact, I would be 
most pleased to put before our man- 
agement a further report from the 
broker. It would read, “We have 
made a careful review of your prem- 
ises, operations, procedures and in- 
surance practices. We find that you 
are adequately insured to cover all 
major contingencies. We have ana- 
lyzed your losses and your premium 
expense and find their ratio highly 
competitive. We believe that fur- 
ther reductions may be made in 
your insurance cost and, to this end, 
have prepared for your review, sepa- 
rate reports giving our opinions.” 

We have now reached the point 
where we may make a decision as to 
whether it is good or bad for the 


broker to be assimilated by his 
client. Does assimilation assure con- 
tinuity of the broker on the account ? 
Is the broker in a more authoritative 
position? Does he become indis- 
pensable, considering the cost of his 
replacement in insurance depart- 
ment personnel? Who gets the best 
of the bargain? 





FOUR MAJOR CHALLENGES 


FOUR MAJOR CHALLENGES facing the 
insurance business which call for 
early action were outlined by S. 
Bruce Black, president of Liberty 
Mutual, in his presidential address 
to the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance. He listed them 
as: (1) how to meet the demand 
for security created by the hazards 
to life and property resulting from 
the use of atomic fuels for peaceful 
purposes; (2) the hazards to life 
and property resulting from floods; 
(3) demand for broadening security 
against hazards of sickness and acci- 
dent; (4) demand for a better an- 
swer to the automobile accident 
problem. 


LATIN AMERICA POOL 
EXPANDS 


THE LATIN AMERICA POOL, which 
was inaugurated a year ago and lim- 
ited its activities to the reinsurance 
of fire and allied lines on risks in 
the United States and Canada, has 
expanded its operations to include all 
lines. 


LIABILITY COVERAGE 


THE MUTUAL INSURANCE Rating 
Bureau has announced that compre- 
hensive personal and farmers’ com- 
prehensive personal liability insur- 
ance may be written for six months 
periods at 50% of the annual pre- 
mium provided these coverages are 
written in combination with an auto- 
mobile liability policy written for a 
specified period of six months. 
These coverages may be written in 
combination either by means of an 
endorsement or by means of a com- 
bination policy form which incor- 
porates both forms of coverage. The 
new rules became effective October 
26, 1955 in thirty-eight states where 
the Mutual Bureau is licensed. 
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KIDNEY PUNCHES 


“MANY INDUSTRIAL WORKERS are 
being incapacitated by ‘kidney 
punches’,” according to Healthways, 
a publication of the National Chiro- 
practic Association. 

“These body blows,” it states, 
“have been outlawed by boxing be- 
cause they are particularly damaging. 
Long ago, fighters learned these 
punches, delivered to the small of 
the back, over the kidneys, quickly 
weakened an opponent and brought 
about a serious physical deteriora- 
tion.” 

Calling attention to occupations 
subject to kidney disorders equiva- 
lent to “kidney punch” damage, the 
publication lists “airhammer opera- 
tors, workers on bulldozers and cther 
earth-moving machinery, locomotive 
engineers and truck drivers. These, 
and others, are constantly being sub- 
jected to ‘kidney punches’ which 





vary in intensity and number in | 
accordance with the type of work 


performed.” 


“Farmers using today’s motorized | 


agricultural equipment are subject 


to a jolting impact encountered when | 


driving a tractor over rough ground. 
Every jolt is a minute ‘kidney 
punch.’ While each jolt or ‘punch’ 


You re in 
the picture ... 


If you use six-months 


KEMPER-MATIC 


automobile policy 


Thousands of agents in nearly every state are meet- 
ing non-agency competition with Six-Months KEMPER- 
MATIC Automobile policies. 

Kemper-Matic almost sells itself to prospects with 
these points: 
¥ Annual premium cut in two — no service charge 
¥ Same standard automobile contract 
¥ Dividends to policyholders, as declared, are paid every 
six months at same rate as annual Kemper policies 


AGENTS LIKE KEMPER-MATIC FOR THESE PLUS FEATURES: 


is not as heavy as a fighter’s blow, | 


the cumulative effect, over the years, 


| 


may result in such a degeneration of | 


the kidneys as to seriously affect 
health.” Chiropractic physicians 


. . . | 
have identified such kidney damage 


as part of a condition they charac- 
terize as “tractor back.” 

Pointing out that so much em- 
phasis has been placed upon the 
heart and other organs, that the 
kidneys have become the almost 
“forgotten organs” of the body, and 
that impairment of efficiency and 
general debility result from failure 
to eliminate all waste products from 
the body, Healthways states: “the 
toxic condition which follows such 
injury needs prompt correction, for 
life itself is menaced when such a 
condition is severe, or when kidney 
failure is complete.” 


WISC. COMMISSIONER 


PAUL ROGAN, Wisconsin State Sen- | 


ate leader, has been named insurance 
commissioner to succeed Alfred 
VandeZande who resigned because 
of poor health. 
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N THE RELATIONSHIP between 
[Socia Security “Survivors’ Bene- 
fits’ and the “peak load,” it is im- 
portant to remember that prior to 
the advent of Social Security, it was 
necessary for the average family 
man to provide entirely for his 
needs during the “peak load” period 
through Life Insurance and what- 
ever other means he chose. Now, 
we need only to supplement Social 
Security, which lessens to a great 
degree the problem created by this 
“peak load.” It is the difference be- 
tween the survivors’ benefits which 
we computed last month and the 
minimum amount of income which 
will be needed to allow your family 
to remain together as a unit, that we 
are interested in taking care of at 
this time. 


Family Income Policy 


With this need, as with any other 
need, it is pretty nearly always going 
to take the same amount of money 
to provide $10 a month income for 
a particular period no matter what 
kind of insurance you It is 
possible, however, to cover this dif- 
ference between Social Security and 
your minimum needs, with what is 
known as a “Family Income’ pol- 
icy. This policy is specifically de- 
signed to take care of this “peak 
load,” and for a lot lesser premium 
than to try to provide for this 
through a higher premium perma- 
nent plan of insurance. 

The family income policy has be- 
come very popular since Social 
Security has come into the picture, 
and I would recommend that you 
consider the use of either permanent 
insurance alone, for the full amount 
needed, or permanent insurance 
with family income rider attached. 
Both methods would do the same 
job but, as mentioned above, for a 
lesser premium in the case of fam- 
ily income. The actual difference is 


use. 
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in the ultimate retirement benefit 
available to you when you want to 
use your policies to provide retire- 
ment income. 

In the case we have used, assum- 
ing you have a wife and two children 
and that the total benefits for them 
amounts to $197.10, it is not only 
important to the family te have that 
difference made up between the So- 
cial Security Benefits and the mini- 
mum requirements, from the stand- 
point of income, but also from the 
standpoint of the requirements of 
the Social Security Law for—Your 
wife will forfeit some of her bene- 
fits should she earn over $1200 from 
covered employment—wages, | sal- 
aries and _ self-employment com- 
bined. 


In our example, assuming that the 
second child was one month old, the 
potential income which the wife 
would have lost by going to work 
would total $10,588.75. You can 
see, therefore, the need for guaran- 
teeing the minimum income during 
the “peak load” period, so that the 
maximum benefit may be secured 
from Social Security. 


In this “How much and What 
Kind” procedure, the next question 
we would ask ourselves is, ““What is 
the minimum amount which will be 
needed to enable your children to go 
to college ?” 

Any educational plan, as such, in 
my opinion, should be considered 
only after a man has provided for 
his other minimum requirements. 
It is more important to provide in- 
come for food and shelter during 
the grammar-school period, before 
making provision for your child’s 
college education. In many cases a 
man’s haste to provide for his child’s 
college education has completely de- 
feated his original intention because 
his insurance proceeds were tied up 
in an educational trust. Yet the fam- 
ily was enduring hardship in the 


interim, because the husband had 
not provided for their minimum 
daily living expenses before he pro- 
vided for college education. 

Assuming then that your other 
needs have been taken care of, let us 
consider the cost of a college educa- 
tion today. As a result of a compre- 
hensive survey of two hundred and 
fifty colleges, the Connecticut Mu- 
tual found that tuition fees and 
books average $443 for a _ nine 
months’ college year; board and 
room for the same period average 
$533 ; clothes, laundry, amusements, 
travel and incidentals average $305, 
with a total average cost of $1280 
for one year or $5124 for four years. 
Suppose then you want to provide 
$5000 at age 18 for your child who 
was born this year. By saving a spe- 
cific amount each year until you 
have the $5000 you would have 
made provision for the education 
easily. However, what would hap- 
pen if you died in the meantime? 
What would happen if you became 
disabled in the meantime ? 


Protected Both Ways 


By purchasing $5000 life insur- 
ance with waiver of premium, on 
your life, at this time, you will have 
taken care of both contingencies. If 
you die before your child reaches 
age 18 there will be $5000 available 
for his education. Depending on the 
type policy you have used, there will 
be available at his age 18, a collateral 
value in your policy which you can 
use towards his education. This col- 
lateral value is guaranteed to be 
there in the event that you are totally 
disabled and are not able ta deposit 
the premiums over the years as you 
normally would. 


For these reasons I think you will 
agree that life insurance is the best 
means by which you can provide for 
your child’s college education. 
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VARIABLE ANNUITIES 
VARIABLE ANNUITIES for the first 
time are making it possible for re- 
tired people to participate directly in 
the growth and productivity of the 
American economy, Dr. William C. 
Greenough, vice president, Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity Association, 
College Retirement Equities Fund, 
New York, told the American Man- 
agement Association’s fall insurance 
conference. 

Before establishment of the Col- 
lege Retirement Equities Fund, a 
thorough study was made of the 
theoretical operation of a variable 
annuity plan during all phases ot 
the economic cycle. “This survey 
showed a very strong tendency for 
the variable annuity to adjust to 
changing economic conditions,” Dr. 
Greenough reported. “It would not 
have been a panacea; it would not 
have hedged against the World War 
I inflation until the mid-twenties, 
but, of course, the fixed-dollar an- 
nuity never did catch up.” 

Experience in the forty months 
since CREF was established has 
substantiated this survey, he said. 
A participant who subscribed for 
a $100-a-month annuity in 1952 
would now be receiving more than 
$120 a month. 

Over the past twenty years, Mr. 
Greenough said, yields and capital 
gains for common stocks showed a 
total growth of 10.5%; the cost of 
living just about doubled. “The 
combined annuity by no means ad- 
justs perfectly to changes in the cost 
of living. However, the purchasing 
power of the fixed-dollar annuity 
automatically and by definition 
moves in the opposite direction to 
cost-of-living changes.” Over the 
last twenty years “‘a variable annuity 
based on average common-stock per- 
formance, coupled with a traditional 
fixed-dollar annuity for added pro- 
tection during deflation, would have 
given our retired people remarkably 
secure protection during all phases 
of economic activity.” 

The American economy and 
standard of living are expected to 
expand greatly in coming years, Mr. 
Greenough pointed out. “Are we to 
exclude our retired people from 
their appropriate share of this in- 
crease? Because of the danger of 
inflation, fixed-dollar retirement 


plans do not even assure our older 
people a stable or satisfactory stand- 
ard of living, let alone an increasing 
one. Variable annuities seem to be 
the best answer yet proposed. Thus 
the circle closes ; the combined fixed- 
dollar and equity investments of 
workers saving for their old age can 
help expand American industries, 
roads, schools, homes, machinery, 
services. Increasing productivity 
will make it possible to improve the 
standards of living both for our 
workers and for our retired people.” 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES 
PAMPHLET 


PRUDENTIAL HAS PUBLISHED a pam- 
phlet entitled The Aims, Background 
and Case for a Variable Annuity 
Contract. The booklet tells why the 
Prudential believes such a contract 
is necessary and describes how it 
would work. 


LIFE AGENCIES 


THE NUMBER OF LIFE insurance 
agencies doing an ordinary insurance 
business in the United States has 
increased one-fourth since 1945 and 
the aggregate purchases of new life 
insurance handled by them has more 
thari doubled, according to a survey 
covering a sample of seventy-one life 
companies conducted by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation of Hartford, Conn. 

The survey shows 3,883 agencies 
in 1954 for these companies, com- 
pared with 3,112 in 1945. California 
led all states in number of agencies, 
with 325, up 127 in the decade. New 
York City led all cities, with 151 
agencies and the New York City 
purchases were larger than the state 
total in any other state except Cali- 
fornia. 


USE OF CREDIT 


THE USE OF CREDIT by individuals 
has shifted in recent years from the 
financing of human needs to the 
financing of human desires, says 
Arthur W. Gilbart, second vice- 
president of the Equitable of New 
York. Credit and human desires are 
the “primary activating forces” 
which will determine “the scope and 
size of tomorrow’s markets,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Gilbart. 
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District Agency Development moves ahead 


Less than a year ago — with one-fourth of our field 
force already serving policyholders through district rep- 
resentation — the New England Life instituted D.A.D. 

In that short time the District Agency Development 
plan has conclusively proved its great value to both agents 
and company. In 20 areas the plan has achieved its two 
prime purposes: to intensify selling and service, and to 
open new territories. Yet even the healthy sales figures 
fail to tell the whole story of success. 


This New England Life project is also a great builder of 
men. The management experience that a district agency 
manager gets under this plan has long-range benefits, for 
out of this group will come future home office and gen- 
eral agent material. 

The importance of the plan in the New England Life 
agency system is shown by the company’s expressed intent 


to move ahead as long as territories and men of promise can 


be found. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutidl LEE vos” 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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HESE ARE GREAT DAYS for life 
2 Saenatione They are days of 
amazing progress and_ fabulous 
achievement in almost all lines of 
business. In fact, conditions are so 
good as to worry many people. 
What goes on has men in govern- 
ment and in practically all lines of 
business, including our own, scratch- 
ing their heads and 
themselves. 


talking to 


These Are Booming Times 


This is readily understandable. I 
recently read in one of the leading 
business publications an article en- 
titled, “The New Boom Gets Roll- 
ing.” Within a week, in another 
highly recognized business journal, 
I came across an article entitled, 
“The Coming Boom—Preview of 
1960.” We find ourselves building 
boom upon boom! 

The latter article was a report on 
the future business prospects of 
America based on a five year study 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, a 
foundation for research and public 
education on our economic and so- 
cial The findings of that 
group are published in a report en- 
titled “America’s Needs and Re- 
sources: A New Survey,’ and | 
would say that this is “must” read- 
ing for life 
women. 


system. 


insurance men and 


Business Activity 


Another publication, in a recent 
article, coined a name for the doubts 
and misgivings entertained by busi- 
nessmen as they look upon this scene 
of unprecedented growth and pros- 
perity. That publication calls it 
“Economic acrophobia.” <A _ refer- 
ence to the dictionary tells us that 
acrophobia is “‘a morbid fear of high 
places.” Hence, “economic acropho- 
bia” is a morbid fear of a high plane 
of business activity. 

We are right in the midst of this 
era of unparalleled activity and ac- 
complishment. Life insurance sales 
are each month establishing new rec- 
ords and, as always, the institution 
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The Basic Factor- 


is making a major contribution to 
the economic growth and stability 
of our nation. However, we, like 
other businessmen, are asking some 
questions. What has brought about 
the present great surge in life insur- 
ance sales? What lies back of this 
and other periods of rapidly mount- 
ing insurance production? Is there 
any cause for fear of what lies 
ahead? Are there any lessons to be 
learned from past history in life in- 
surance sales? 


Taking a Look at Sales 


Let’s take a look! We all know 
that sales of life insurance or of any 
other commodity have never been on 
an ever-ascending scale. We know 
that there have been ups and downs 
and sometimes plateaus between. I 
should like to call your attention to 
any chart showing the record of 
new ordinary sales year by year, in 
the life insurance industry as a 
whole and in your own company. 
You will note that there have been 
ups and downs and plateaus, domi- 
nated by a strong, continuous up- 
ward trend. 

What is the reason for the present 
great upward surge in life insurance 
sales? The answer is likely to be 
found in a study of the fundamental 
factors that determine the degree of 
success in life insurance sales, or 
in sales in any other business. They 
are three in number, three M’s; 
Merchandise (product or service), 
Market and the Man doing the sell- 
ing. 


Looking at All Three 


The quick answer to the question 
of what has brought about today’s 
record-breaking sales would, no 
doubt, be that it is due to the highly 
favorable general business condi- 
tions that prevail—to the tremen- 
dous market. Certainly the market 
is a powerful influence, but let us 
not overlook the other two factors. 
Let’s take a look at all three. 

First—Merchandise, the service 
we sell, the service of life insurance. 


Let us measure our merchandise 
against those things that cause peo- 
ple to buy an article or service from 
a good salesman. Among those fac- 
tors are need, usefulness, conveni- 
ence, serviceability, benefits to be 
derived, attractiveness, opportunity 
for profit, popularity and public ac- 
ceptance. Certainly life insurance 
rates high in all of these respects. 

It is tops as an essential service 
in enabling men and women to par- 
ticipate in this dynamic free econ- 
omy of ours through the guarantees 
it offers for protection of family, self 
and business. 

It is unique in its ability to do 
these things and the recognition of 
that fact is evidenced by the ever- 
increasing public acceptance of its 
benefits and services. 


How About Our Market? 


Let me say that our market is the 
greatest in the world—because it is 
the people of the United States. We 
have here a land of abundant natural 
resources with a rapidly increasing 
population of men and women pos- 
sessed of an insatiable appetite for 
the good things of life and with the 
ingenuity and urge for great re- 
search and development ; a people of 
vast energy, inventiveness, produc- 
tion and consumption. 

As to the future, let me quote the 
following comment from an article 
which | read regarding the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund report: “Many 
thoughtful businessmen in the past 
ten years have been puzzled and 
vaguely worried by the economy’s 
apparently blistering pace. Some 
have feared that it might soon reach 
a saturation point—when, as the 
Fund sees it, the economy has hardly 
even worked up a sweat. In terms 
of what it is capable of doing, it has 
just been cruising.” 

The Market and Life Insurance 

Now I wish to make three per- 
sonal observations regarding the 
market and life insurance sales of 


yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
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First, let me call to your attention 
the fact that during the past 50 years 
ordinary life insurance in force has 
trebled each 17 years. In 1902 or- 
dinary in force in all companies in 
this country totaled $10,500,000,- 
000. Seventeen years later in 1919 
this had grown to $36,000,000,000. 
At the close of 1936 the figure was 
$105,000,000,000 and as we came to 
the end of 1953 it was $316,000,- 
000,000. At that rate, what is indi- 
cated as regards ordinary in force in 
1970? What a job lies ahead of 
you? 


We Are Not Running Wild 


Next, let me observe that we are 
not running wild as regards life in- 
surance sales; we are not danger- 
ously ahead of the economy. I wish 
here to call your attention to a chart 
appearing in a book recently pre- 
pared and published by Fortune 
magazine entitled, “The Changing 
American Market.” In this partic- 
ular chart (see Page 4A) there is 


reference to the rise in consumption 
expenditures on the part of the 
American people and a presentation 
of the per cent increase from 1941 
to 1947 compared with the per cent 
increase from 1941 to 1953 as re- 
gards various important consumer 


expenditures. You will note that 
money put into life insurance pre- 
mitums increased about 49% from 
1941 to 1947 and about 134% from 
1941 to 1953. This compares with 
an over-all average in all classes ‘of 
expenditure included in the ‘study of 
102% from 1941 to 1947 and about 
181% from 1941 to 1953. We in life 
insurance are progressing and doing 
a sound job, but we are not running 
wild, : 


A Third Observation 


The third observation is that we 
are not going to have a perpetual 
boom. There will be from time to 
time readjustments, dips, plateaus, 
recessions, periods of levelling: off; or 
whatever you may wish te call it. 
Our national economy has been-on 
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a rather consistent upward surge 
since 1940 with recessions in 1945, 
1949 and 1954. As you will recall, 
life insurance did not recognize or 
accept the “readjustment period” in 
1954 and continued right ahead. 


Knowledge to Prevent Recession 


However, it is not possible in a 
free market economy such as ours, 
with all that such a system implies 
as regards freedom to produce, to 
buy and not to buy, to have a con- 
tinuing series of unbroken peak 
periods and still maintain stability 
and balance. 

You may say that we have learned 
from the great depression of the ’30’s 
and that our governmental author- 
ities are possessed of the knowledge 
and power to prevent recession. 
True, we and they have learned 
many things, and a modest and 
sensible degree of governmental in- 
tervention designed to insure con- 
tinuing economic growth with a 
minimum of interruptions is highly 
important and desirable in helping 
maintain balance. However, a pro- 
gram of federal control and infla- 
tionary stimulants applied to main- 
tain perpetual rises and so-called 
“good times” would not only destroy 
the fundamental basis of free enter- 
prise, but in so doing would also 
take from the people the very prin- 
ciple of individual initiative, which 
is the foundation of our dynamic 
economy, its free markets and self- 
regulating mechanism. 


The Third Factor 


To summarize, we have a great 
market, vast producing power and 
vast purchasing ability, and the po- 
tential is seemingly limitless. The 
importance and influence of the mar- 
ket is direct and powerful. We shall 
continue to have ups and downs 
with a strong, steady upward trend. 
We can look forward to the future 
with confidence. 

Now, for the third factor, the 
Man, the salesman, You! We are 
turning now from the service we sell, 


r—— Chester O. Fisher ———_ 


Mr. Chester O. Fisher, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual presented the 
following address at the company's re- 
gional conferences in both Florida & Cali- 
fornia. 











the institution of life insurance, and 
from our great market, all the people 
of the United States with all their 
wants and powers, their resources, 
and industries, their great corpora- 
tions—we are turning from all of 
that to a consideration of the part 
you play in this whole picture. 

We are talking now of you, the 
salesman, and you, the individual. 

Never discount individual 
contribution or influence. In_ this 
Success Story all three M’s are sig- 
nificant. Remember, however, that 
salesmen, salesmen at work such as 
you, succeeding and accomplishing 
their mission in life, have had a big 
part in building successful com- 
panies such as ours and in making 
possible the service to mankind that 
we have to offer. 


your 


Played a Major Role 


Remember, also, that salesmen 
have played a major role in creating 
and maintaining this great Amer- 
ican economy and market. Let me 
quote these words voiced by the 
President of the United States, 
Dwight Eisenhower, in a message 
of recent date sent to a meeting of 
the National Sales 
Executives. 


Association of 


“The American salesman has 
long played an important role in 
achieving and maintaining the 
prosperity of this nation. Through 
his skill, he has stimulated ever 
greater production of commodities 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Basic Factor—Continued 


and through this production mil- 
lions of new have been 
created,” 

I believe that a substantial part 
of the reason for the outstanding 
records being achieved in life insur- 
ance sales, can be found in the fact 
that the industry has more fine, 
able, well-trained field men in action 
than ever before. In preparation for 
some remarks I made at the time of 
our 100th Anniversary meeting in 
New York, I had occasion to study 
the history of our field representa- 


jobs 


tion over our entire company his- 
tory. I can say to you that from our 
very earliest days we have had an 
outstanding sales organization, men 
and women of high quality and abil- 
ity. But that organization is today 
bigger and better than ever! 

That sales organization is a power- 
ful factor in the outstanding produc- 
tion records being achieved by our 
great company during these days. 
That third M, man, is combining 
with the other two, merchandise 
and market to achieve outstanding 
results, 

What does the future hold for this 


‘Their fast service pays off” 


says James F. Harms (right) of Bagley 


Brothers Insurance Agency, Peoria, 
shown here with Louis S. Terhune, C.L.U., 
Brokerage Manager of Prudential’s 
Central Illinois Agency in Peoria 

“T’ve found Prudential’s Brokerage 
Service to be consistently prompt 

and complete 

“Their proposals for all coverages have 
been especially effective, and their 


point-of-sale help has been very useful. 
In the two years that I’ve been 
associated with Prudential as a broker, 
I’ve been able to give expert advice 
and service to my clients without 
taking time away from my general 
insurance activities. 


“Incidentally, even with all of 
Prudential’s prompt assistance I still 
get the full commission!” 
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splendid sales organization? My 
prediction is that you are going to 
continue to accomplish big things 
through boom times, normal times 
and periods of readjustment, pro- 
vided you keep your heads and do 
not permit either great prosperity 
or the occasional period of recession 
to throw you off balance. 

That is definitely true as regards 
any one of you individually because 
the chief factor in your failure or 
in the degree and continuity of your 
success is You. 

We have spoken of your direct 
influence on that first factor. We 
have spoken of your vital influence 
on the second of those factors, the 
inarket. You influence both of these. 
However, fundamentally you and 
only you control that third factor, 
the Man. True, company and in- 
dustry are deeply interested in you 
and wish to be of help to you. How- 
ever, in the final analysis, the degree 
and extent of the control, of the self- 
discipline, of the self-dominion that 
you exercise over yourself deter- 
mines your success. 


I have seen so much of the reac- 
tion and response of men both to 
prosperity and adversity that I wish 
to stress the great importance and 
power of the individual himself at 
all times, and under all circum- 
stances in determining his success 
or failure. 

I have seen the strong individual 
through controlling himself and the 
amount of sales activity he threw 
into a situation, go right ahead with 
success regardless of whether condi- 
tions were flourishing or on the 
weak side. 

When adversity came and general 
business fell off 30%, that did not 
mean that his sales fell off in propor- 
tion. Through the effect of the re- 
duced efforts of those who were 
discouraged and who, therefore, 
rowed less strongly when the tide 
turned against them, combined with 
his own continuing strict adherence 
to his fixed program of activity, plus 
application of the increased effort 
demanded by the situation, he gar- 
neréd a greater share of a lesser 
amount of business which often gave 
him jst as substantial a production 
as before—and a really greater de- 
gree of success. 

I have seen this happen manv 
times—in 1922, 1929, 1933, 1939, 
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and 1940. | have seen men fail when 
conditions got a little tough, because 
they lackea the selt-control and the 
courage it took, and that is tragic. 

But, also, I have seen strong, dis- 
ciplined men respond to the needs 
and the challenge of the situation 
and that is a beautitul sight. 

We have always had our tull share 
of these strong, devoted, self-reliant 
men—and we have more of them to- 
day than ever, 

Who are these men? Of what 
stuff are they made? Are they su- 
permen’? Are they geniuses? 

No, they are not and they know 
they are not, unless the common 
sense and the ability to recognize 
the laws of success in selling and to 
put one’s self under the power and 
control of those laws is genius. 

Perhaps that is just what it is. 
You may recall that over the en- 
trance to the General Motors’ build- 
ing at the New York World's Fair 
appeared this inscription: 

“There is no genius like the genius 
of energy and industry.” 

While visiting recently with a 
close friend, he said, ‘We have seen 
a lot of changes in our lives.” I 
agreed. And then just a few days 
later in a newspaper | came across 
a column headed with these words, 
“50 Year Gain in United States 
Living Greatest Ever.” The article 
went on to say, “The last 50 years 
have brought Americans a greater 
increase in living standards and 
more changes in the way of life than 
have occurred in all the previous 
centuries of Western history.” 

[I believe that statement is true. 
But, 1 also believe and know, that 
during that 50 years, or during the 
past 100 years, or during 1000 years, 
there has been no change in the fun- 
damental underlying laws of success 
in any business under the sun, in- 
cluding our own. 


No Change 


Several years ago | was visiting 
with one of our company’s directors, 
William H. Nye, vice-president of 


the Turner construction company. 
This great company has built many 
of the fine buildings in our country, 
including our own. It had just com- 
pleted the John Hancock building in 
3oston when I had this conversation 
with him. 1 asked whether there had 
been any new developments in the 
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SOME DO - SOME 
DON’T... WE DO! 


SOME COMPANIES offer a Total Disa- 
bility Income rider. Some don’t. Occidental 


does. 


Some write Total Disability Income paying 
as long as totally disabled—till death or 
the end of the endowment period—then 
the face amount of the policy. Most don’t. 


Occidental does. 


Some write Total Disability Income with 
Term. Most don’t. Occidental does. 


Some write Total Disability Income pro- 
viding automatic conversion of Term to 
Ordinary Life at end of the period—and 
waive the higher premium while total dis- 
ability lasts. Most don’t. Occidental does. 


And some write Total Disability Income 
with four—not six—month waiting period. 
Most don’t. Occidental does. 


A Star in the 
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principles of building over the past 
half century. In reply he asked 
whether | had seen the Great Pyra- 
mid in Egypt, and I said | had not. 
He then followed with these words, 
“That Great Pyramid is as tall as 
the new John Hancock building we 
have just finished and its base is 
nine times as great. When you walk 
in there today and look it over, the 
highly polished granite walls and 
ceilings of the king’s chamber and 
its passages show no distortion after 
over 5000 years. 

The builders of that day knew 
just as much about building prin- 
ciples as we do today. We have 
devised new methods for making the 
application of those laws of building 


easier, but we have not changed a 
one of those laws.” 

Let’s take that lesson to heart. 
What Bill Nye said about the funda 
mental laws in building apply equally 
to all other lines of business, includ 
ing that of life insurance selling. 

Observe rigorously the laws of 
success in life insurance selling. You 
know what they are—an application 
of those principles having to do with 
knowledge, skills, calls, cases opened, 
interviews, and closes. Hold tight 
to those habits of success which you 
must have developed in attaining the 
success you have. A good many 
years ago Aristotle said, “Excellence 
is an art won by training and ha- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Basic Factor—Continued 
bituation. We do not act rightly 
because we have virtue or excellence, 
but we rather have those because we 
have acted rightly. We are what we 
repeatediy do. Excellence, then, is 
not an act but a habit.” 

Do not be deceived or deluded by 
the thought that your unusual degree 
of success is due to some inherent 
secret superiority on your part, 
which places you above those laws 
of success in selling and permits you 
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to operate outside their strict prin- 
ciples and limitations. 

Because success, too, is dangerous 
and I have seen men who have gone 
far make the tragic mistake of either 
carelessly or deliberately forsaking 
adherence to those principles and 
practices which had made them suc- 
ceed. | have seen them cast aside 
the habits of work which had made 
them strong and successful. That 
is tragic! 

Someone has said, “Millions of 
men have the courage to bear mis- 
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fortune, but the fingers of one hand 
can count those who can remain un- 
corrupted by success. That state- 
ment may go a bit too far, but you 
know what great truth there is in it. 

If | can put across this one lesson, 
this ohe thought, then I shall con- 
sider myself fortunate. Do not be 
misled into the belief that there is 
some magic, short-cut, easy way to 
write life insurance. Don’t believe 
it! 


Hold Firm to Fundamentals 


Go ahead and find better ways of 
using and applying the fundamental 
principles of successful selling, just 
as the builders of today have im- 
proved upon the methods used by 
those who built the pyramids, but 
held firm, as do they to those funda- 
menta! principles. 

Let the farmer find a better way 
of plowing, harrowing, planting, fer- 
tilizing, cultivating and reaping—but 
let us pray that he will not stop 
plowing, harrowing, planting, ferti- 
lizing, cultivating and, hence, reap- 
ing. And so, I pray, may it be with 
you and with me in our chosen work! 
The lessons learned by me from the 
past 40 years of ups and downs in 
life insurance selling, lessons not 
learned in books are these: 


Lessons from Experience 


1. There always have been and 
always will be ups and 
downs in sales, industry- 
wise. 
soth the ups and downs, 
the periods of great prosper- 
ity and, likewise, the days 
of adversity, present danger 
and challenge. During both 
men are prone to depart 
from the well-defined high- 
way which leads to continu- 
ing success in life under- 
writing. 

. The result, as regards the 
individual, depends entirely 
upon him—his control and 
dominion of self, resulting 
in a firm adherence to the 
laws of success, or his lack 
of such self-discipline and 
his consequent departure 
from those fundamental 
principles. 

It is all up to the individual, 

to you! 
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Key to Success... Your Wife 


ANY FAMOUS PERSONALITIES 
MA Sersibute their success to the 
support they have received from their 
wives—but this same kind of co- 
operation from the “home tront”’ is 
equally as important to the salesman. 

Acknowledging that a salesman’s 
wife performs an important function, 
just what should be her contribu- 
tion? To answer this question, the 
author felt it best to get the view- 
point of both the wives and the 
salesmen, themselves. 

Wives whose husbands are away 
from home on the road at night add, 
“T have had to learn to assume the 
father’s role as well as the role of 
mother.” 

Others point out that there are 
certain jobs their husbands enjoy 
doing as a means of relaxation, so 
these jobs are saved for their hus- 
bands to do. 

As one wife reflected, “At first, I 
found it aggravating when John had 
night or week-end activities which 
made it impossible to do some of the 
things other couples did. I soon 
realized, though, that my husband 
would not be happy in a routine job 
from nine to five and that we were 
able to have many things families I 
at first envied do not have.” 

Wives of successful salesmen also 
seem to have learned to adjust their 
lives to the routine of their husband’s 
working conditions. Adjustments 
have been made such as scheduling 
social engagements at times when 
husbands feel free to enjoy them- 
selves. 

When husbands are at home, they 
try to give them a chance to enjoy 
the children. For example, one wife 
stated: “Jim sometimes wishes to 
have a quiet, peaceful weekend. 
Therefore, I make a point of seeing 
my friends, attending sorority func- 
tions and doing things I enjoy dur- 
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ing the week, rather than on week- 
ends—so weekends may be reserved 
for activities Jim prefers, such as 
fishing, hunting and model train 
building.” 

Quite a number of the wives of 
salesmen feel they play a very minor 
role in the success or failure of their 
husband’s selling activities. How- 
ever, they all seem to feel it is their 
responsibility during periods of slow 
sales to furnish encouragement and 
to exhibit interest in his ability to 
sell and to be even more sure he 
leaves home each day or week in 
good spirits. 

Almost all wives agree they should 
assume the role of listener when 
their husbands want to blow off 
steam about their company, super- 
visors or some customer. A relative 
minority of wives consulted assert 
they should not only be a passive 
listener, but should offer construc- 
tive criticism and solutions to prob- 
lems confronting the husbands. A 
few wives feel they should become 
so well versed on their husband’s 
job, products and customers that 
they are capable of suggesting ways 
and means of making additional or 
difficult sales. 

Some wives attempt to help their 
husbands in more specific ways, such 
as: 

1. Packing his clothes for a trip. 

2. Writing letters and making out 
reports and other records. 

3. Entertaining customers and busi- 
ness associates. 

4. Taking phone calls and messages. 
5. Checking clothing to be sure of 
always appearing neatly dressed. 

6. Acquiring as much knowledge as 
possible about the products he sells. 

Salesmen indicated that their 
wives could help them most by: 

1. Not complaining or criticizing 
about inconveniences brought on be- 


cause of business activities. 
2. A “good home” atmosphere. 
3. Managing family finances soundly. 
4. Arranging family social life, not 
to conflict with business obligations. 
5. Keeping informed on _ general 
news that is important to their work. 
6. Relieving them of certain neces- 
sary community responsibilities. 
There seemed to be some disagree- 
ment among salesmen when it came 
to such specifics as helping in such 
ways as making out reports, listen- 
ing to incidents that occur during the 
day, and assuming the responsibility 
of business entertaining. 


No Single Answer 


No doubt there is no single answer 
as to what should be the part played 
by a wife in assisting her husband 
as a salesman. It is important, how- 
ever, that both the salesman and his 
wife give some consideration to the 
problem and agree upon what the 
role should be. 

A salesman’s wife can be the key 
to her husband’s success. Probably 
more wives realize this than hus- 
bands—but when salesmen do ar- 
rive at this understanding and then 
make the most of their support, they 
may find selling will become both 
more enjoyable and more profitable. 
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“Snodgrass, that is nof what | meant when 
| suggested that you get out in the ‘field’ 
more often!" 
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Choose Your Weapons—from p. |8 


If they say they can’t afford to de- 
liver them, I say they cannot afford 
not to deliver them. There’s gold 
in those deliveries. Money-gold 
when the policy is delivered—and 
public-relations gold for the years 
ahead, 

When the phone rings and a loss 
is reported—he it large or small— 
does an agent say he will report it 
to the company and an adjuster will 


call? It is the agent the policyholder 
wants to see first. He took the 
money. When a policyholder has 
trouble the agent had better go see 
him. These are only two of the one 
hundred and one things an agent 
can do that is not normal procedure 
with direct writers. Let us watch 
our public relations as carefully as 
a young lady watches her slip—that 
it may not show. Let us keep our 
public relations above the danger 
line. 
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OF HOME PROTECTION 


You can build greater premium volume and better 
client relations with the Homeowners’ Policies. 


All homeowners have been looking for a package policy 
to simplify the handling of their insurance. There is a 
Homeowners’* policy for every purse—a package with 
a saving. “Not yet available in some States. 


Better service is given to your clients when you repre- 
sent our companies which keep you on top of the 
personal insurance market. The Homeowners’ policies 
offer you an occasion to survey personal accounts. 
Plan to see at least one client or prospect a day. 


Complete protection is what your clients expect of you. 
You must keep them advised of new methods and 
safeguarded by maximum coverage at minimum cost. 
The Homeowners’ policies give you this opportunity. 
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Now is the time to sell. 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Sometimes we forget that other 
generations in the insurance busi- 
ness faced direct writer competition, 
but the business still goes on. The 
primary reason the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents was 
organized was because some of the 
largest stock companies in agency 
offices today were “direct writers.” 
Over sixty years ago some of the 
largest companies that now are 
agency companies advertised in the 
newspapers that they would sell 
direct and rebate the usual agent’s 
commission to the assured. I prefer 
to view this whole picture as a re- 
curring cycle. There is not too much 
wrong with our business that a few 
more hours a day spent at it—a little 
more shoe leather used to earn our 
commission—and application of our 
God-given intelligence, cannot solve. 

We find the producers of the 
country looking, perhaps to a greater 
extent than in the past, for a 
“magic formula” to dissolve current 
problems in the industry and to in- 
sure its future. I wonder if we are 
looking in the right places and are 
talking to the right people. Jt is 
within ourselves that the solution 
rests, 


A Mild Revolution 


I believe there lies ahead of us 
a mild revolution in the long estab- 
lished procedures in our business. 
It will be a pleasant revolution for 
the agents of this country if they re- 
solve themselves into the true repre- 
sentatives of the insurance buying 
public. It will be a pleasant revolu- 
tion if the agents seek to initiate by 
the leadership which is so rightfully 
theirs new thoughts and new ideas 
in the writing of insurance and the 
rendering of more efficient and eco- 
nomical service to their assureds. 
We must draw a line through the 
thought now entertained by some 
agents and some companies that we 
must do things today just because 
they were done in the same manner 
a half century ago. Certainly we 
must profit by the experience of the 
past, but we must initiate studies 
and inject new thought into our busi- 
ness if we are to meet the new de- 
mands of the business and the de- 
mands that this new era is pro- 
ducing. 

If the producers and company 
executives could momentarily forget 
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their individual problems—and look 
at our industry as a whole, we would 
face some startling facts. One thing 
would stand out above all others 
and that is the absolute necessity of 
creating better public relations, in- 
ternal and external, on an industry 
wide basis. Public relations counsel 
have defined public relations in a 
variety of ways. I like to think in 
our business that external public 
relations means what it says—‘“Our 
relationship to the public.” Is it 
good or bad? What does the public 
think of insurance producers? What 
does the public think of insurance 
companies? Let us not be too op- 
timistic as to the answers. If the 
answers are not good—who is to 
blame? We are. Perhaps we have 
all been a little too careless—a little 
too selfish—and a little too unmind- 
ful of the man who pays the pre- 
mium. 

If we could come to the realiza- 
tion that all branches of the industry 
committed to the principles of the 
American Agency System should sit 
down together and discuss their 
problems cooperatively and move 
forward unselfishly to create good 
public relations with our assureds, 
practically all our differences of 
opinion would be mole hills and not 
mountains. 

Let us all working together arise 
to the challenge that these uncertain 
days present to us. Let us choose 
our weapons. There are so many 
in the arsenal o: intelligently applied 
public relations that we cannot fail. 
We must not fail. 

Let us, with faith in our own busi- 
ness and in ourselves, grasp the op- 
portunities that are ours to take. 
Let us move forward to establish 
beyond the peradventure of any 
doubt that the American Agency 
System is the best vehicle yet de- 
vised to adequately, intelligently, 
honestly, and economically serve 


the public. 





TRANSLATION MONTHLY 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES Association 
has announced a new monthly serial, 
Translation Monthly, at a price of 
$5 a year. It fills a long-felt need 
of its members and of many profes- 
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Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollar 


sional groups who are required to 
keep up with developments reported 
in foreign periodicals. It is an eight 
page bibliography, listing alphabeti- 
cally by author current acquisitions 
to the SLA Translation Pool. 

The SLA Translation Pool is a 
rapidly growing collection of trans- 
lations deposited by government 
agencies, technical societies, univer- 
sities, industrial companies and indi- 
viduals. They are donated for use 
by others interested in the same 
material for their private use and 
research only. 


Copies are made available at the 
regular photocopying prices of The 
John Crerar Library. The material 
in the Pool is from all languages 
but Russian, which translations are 
available at the Library of Congress, 
Science Division, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Publication of the Serial will begin 
as soon as three hundred and ten 
orders have been received. Orders 
and checks should be sent to: SLA 
Translation Pool, The’ John Crerar 
Library, 86 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Auto Insurance in 1965—from p. 23. 


Around fifteen years ago when I 
suggested to the industry a simpli- 
fied single limit private passenger 
car policy and drive other car cov- 
erage on physical damage, the idea 
was frowned upon as radical and an 
unsound dream that had no place 
where prudent underwriting judg- 
ment prevailed. Today, the latter 
coverage is widely offered and if I 
were addicted to predictions I would 
hazard the guess that a private nas- 


senger type policy will be intro- 
duced generally, in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

I think that no one will dispute 
the prediction that the public inter- 
est in automobile insurance will 
never grow less, and that the indi- 
viduals in the business and the in- 
dustry as a whole must never lose 
sight of the fact that they have large 
social obligations. The insurance in- 
dustry ought to be allowed to com- 
mand every resource at its disposal 
to reduce to the lowest possible 
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at work and at home. 
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Experienced Underwriting 


Prompt Claims Handling 
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point the proportion of uninsured 
motorists and there is a will on the 
part of the industry to accomplish 
this. Already real progress has been 
made by the offering of broader cov- 
erages, strengthening of the finan 
cial responsibility laws, etc. that 
narrows the gap of the uninsured 
motorist problem. Compulsion with 
its inevitable, attendant evils is 
something I hope we can continue to 
escape. 


Claim Handling 


In the matter of claim handling 
I feel that there will be improve- 
ments in the future as there have 
been in the past. But in this respect, 
I think we ought to ask the public 
to give us a real salaam. Think of 
the vast increase in the number of 
risks and consequently claims that 
were absorbed by the insurance busi- 
ness with the advent of the respon- 
sibility laws coupled with the meteo- 
ric postwar rise in automobile pro- 
duction. Almost overnight the in- 
surance business as a whole under- 
took to do five or six times what it 
had been doing before. It had to 
mobilize and train an army of ad- 
justers and other claim personnel 
and they had to get their feet wet in 
a trying period of inflation and in- 
flation with a fuse labeled “NAC- 
CA”. If this great job had not been 
done with skill there would have 
been a myriad of public dissatisfac- 
tions and we would have been over- 
whelmed with complaints. These 
would have been translated into 
hostile legislative action. 

I think the business can take a 
great deal of satisfaction in this 
accomplishment. The fact that there 
are so few complaints on insurance 
claim procedure on the part of the 
public is a tribute. We don’t expect 
‘the public to go about singing 
praises. We know that they will 
be quick to howl if and when we 
don’t measure up to their expecta- 
tions. So we can accept public 
silence in this regard as a positive 
tribute. We have a fine professional 
corps of claim personnel and what 
we have been able to accomplish in 
this difficult period augurs well for 
what we can do in the future. The 
claim policies of the companies has 
never been more enlightened. 

I don’t mean to say that we are 
not going to have ugly problems to 
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cope with as the years go by. As | 
view it, the greatest threat to our 
business is in the legislative field. 
“Eternal vigilance” must be the 
watchword. Alertness and effective 
action are essential to prevent fur- 
ther government encroachment, regi- 
mentation, changing the liability 
concept, elimination of guest statutes 
and others which would completely 
alter the underwriting premise. 

The constant trend by some ele- 
ments to press legislation which 
would increase company expenses, 
losses and loss costs is going to 
require intelligent, affirmative ac- 
tion. Much of this undesirable legis- 
lation poses a threat common to all 
casualty insurers and their policy- 
holders and therefore points up the 
necessity for greater coordination of 
effort by the entire industry. It is 
everyone's duty to the companies 
and to policyholders to bring the 
honest and untarnished truth to the 
legislators. By pulling together as 
a spirited team I am sure our efforts 
will be crowned with success. 


Progress in Satety 


| am very hopeful at the outlook 
for safety work. I believe that we 
have reached the stage of maturity 
in this respect that is before long 
going to show in the results. Safety 
is big business and serious business. 
It is going to become bigger, more 
serious and more and more profes- 
sional. This is not to decry their 
value but in the past we have re- 
lied on volunteer efforts and bursts 
of enthusiasm here and there. We 
have left it in the hands of those who 
have gotten hipped on it. Now the 
program is being organized, syste- 
matized, planned, integrated and 
what have you. The automobile 
manufacturer, the tire people, 
truckers, transportation companies, 
motor vehicle administrators, high 
governmental officials and other re- 
sponsible elements of society have 
now decided that the job has got to 
be done professionally and consis- 
tently. This is a public responsibilty, 
long overdue but now government, 
civic groups and industry are team- 
ing up to coordinate their efforts. 
[ for one feel that we are now on the 
road to a great deal of progress. I 
am an optimist on this score. 

I believe that the high school 
driver training programs are going 
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Just how Successful is the Program? 


Here is one Company’s report: 


“In every instance where a Vale graduate has returned 


and applied his training to his daily work there has been 


a definite improvement in the loss ratio of that account.” 
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to become firmly established and ac- 
cepted as part of our educational ap- 
paratus. The pure educators may 
shudder at the prospect but if these 
high school courses do instill in the 
young people a sobering attitude 
on the highway there can be no 
doubt about the proper course to 
take. It is hard to develop facts that 
are conclusive but I have the dis- 
tinct impression that we have got 
something here that is decidedly 
worthwhile and that will result in 
sparing many a life and preserving 


many a limb. There will be various 
theories about just these 
courses should be conducted and 
various programs will be tried. That 
is all to the good. The instructors 
will be learning a lot along with their 
pupils. Before too long we should 
have a corps of instructors from 
coast to coast that will be able to 
compare notes and bring about a 
profound change for the better. 
Without minimizing any of the 
many important factors that have 


how 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Auto Insurance in 1965—Continued 


gone into the effort to better our 
safety record, let me say that one 
very gratifying trend during the past 
years has been the miraculous im- 
provement in highway attitude on 
the part of the commercial risks and 
the commercial driver. These peo- 
ple who used to be so greatly feared 
are now among our best citizens on 
the road. If we can get the young 
drivers and the wunreconstructed 
middle aged drivers to show as 
great improvement relatively in the 
next decade as the truck drivers 
have shown in the past decade we 
will have achieved great progress. 


There is much progress now and 
the effort is being intensified to 
bring about a smoother and more 
efficient operation and administra- 
tion of the safety responsibility 
laws through an organization set up 
by the motor vehicle administrators 
themselves. The proper administra- 
tion of these laws will benefit the 
public and will create a wholesome 
situation for the insurance industry. 


Adequate Highways 


The question of adequate high- 
ways with an ever increasing num- 
ber of cars is of a major concern to 
automobile underwriters. The mat- 
ter of highway designing for a 
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A lot of insurance for little money. . that’s 
CENTRAL SURETY’S CPL (Comprehensive 
Personal Liability) Policy. Basic policy pro- 
vides $10,000 bodily injury and property 
damage ... medical expense up to $250 

$250 Voluntary Property Damage. . 
all for one premium charge. Limits can be 
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A most essential coverage that will give you 
entry into a man’s office (or home) ...a 
sure opportunity to develop other business. 


Central Surety offers FIRE ... CASUALTY and 
BOND coverage, with the kind of service that 
builds prestige and holds customers. 
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heavier and safer flow of traffic is 
now largely in the hands of pro- 
fessional engineers. Only the prob- 
lem of financing is left to political 
consideration. Already rapid strides 
are being made in the direction of 
an adequate highway system with 
the best that modern engineering 
can devise. The public will not be 
content without it. Realism tells us 
that regardless of temporary im- 
pediments a greatly improved high- 
way system will network this coun- 
try within the next decade. 

The fantastic developments in the 
electronic field will make it pos- 
sible to save on labor and expense— 
aside from the important fact that 
answers may be obtained quickly 
obviating the long delay which now 
prevails in getting the factual re- 
sults. These new machines un- 
doubtedly will cause most companies 
to consider changing their entire 
procedure of accounting, statistics, 
billing and the other functions on 
which automation may be utilized. 


Aggressive Program 


While the insurance industry has 
done a terrific job in giving the 
public greater protection and at the 
lowest price consistent with  sol- 
vency, it has been derelict in foster- 
ing a concerted public relations pro- 
gram. I refer to a program that will 
inform the public what we are doing. 
Insurance people are the best sales- 
men on earth in convincing each 
other of the wonderful job we are 
performing, but we have failed in- 
excusably to get this message to the 
public. This situation will not re- 
main stagnant. In my view, you will 
soon see a forthright, aggressive 
program to bring the facts and 
truths of insurance to the public. 

The complexity of the scene may 
cause the reader to wonder why I 
have painted a fairly bright picture 
for the future of casualty insurance. 
It is because I have an unconquer- 
able faith in the future of my coun- 
try. The intrinsic value of our 
democracy and economic security 
lies in our unrelenting effort to pre- 
serve private enterprise and competi- 
tive opportunity. It presents a chal- 
lenge to our creative courage and 
our productive ingenuity. We can 
and we will meet the challenge. “For 
they conquer who believe they can.” 
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PROBLEMS IN AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


N A straight from the shoulder 
| to the Oregon Association 
of Insurance Agents, J. W. Rey- 
nolds, chairman of the United Pacific 
Insurance Company, got right down 
to specifics. He said, “Last year in 
the state of Oregon, automobile in- 
surance premiums approached the 
$50 million mark, an increase of 
over 500% since 1940. In 1940, 
Oregon agents, through conven- 
tionally-operated bureau and non- 
bureau companies, wrote 72% of 
the premium volume; in 1950 they 
wrote 66%; and in 1954, approxi- 
mately 57%. The national results 
also show this alarming pattern.” 

Mr. Reynolds went on to point 
out that the average company op- 
erating on a conventional basis in 
Oregon will show a substantial un- 
derwriting loss on its 1955 business 
and that, “making allowance for the 
difference in rates charged, conven- 
tional operation is over 20% away 
from the new streamlined type of 
operation in cost per car to assureds, 
only 10% of which can be credited 
to reduction in commission.” 

He then proceeded to analyze 
streamlined plans and outlined how 
and why the following advantages 
paid off: Signed applications; cash 
on delivery of the policy ; continuous 
policies; direct company collection 
of premiums; and lower commis- 
sions. He feels that agents under 
streamlined operation will make 
“substantially greater profit, and, 
being relieved of detail, able to de- 
vote more time to the solicitation of 
new business. 

John C. Conklin, past president of 
the New Jersey Association of In- 
surance Agents, furnished the “Sun- 
day punch” for the 62nd annual 
state convention when he told the 
assembled insurors and company 
representatives that a dangerous 
trend is developing in the business. 
He referred to the new methods 
spreading among some companies to 
meet the competition of direct 
writers—and specifically stated that 
they were forming subsidiary com- 
panies, chartered to write automo- 
bile insurance. The 20% premium 
reduction, Conklin stated, was cut- 
ting the agents’ commission from 


25% down to 15%. 
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Conklin went on to state that the 
reduced income for the agent would 
mean increased overhead if he tried 
to develop sufficient volume to com- 
pensate for the loss, as the offending 
companies try to paint the picture. 
He also reminded the conferees that 
the charters applied for by the sub- 
sidiary companies are so broad that 
they can include fire, extended cov- 
erage and allied lines. “This trend,” 
Conklin warned, “can only mean the 
destruction of the American agency 
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system, if allowed to continue. The 
next step will be the destruction of 
the companies themselves, followed 
by the inevitable monopolistic gov- 
ernment control of insurance. 
Conklin then went on to state that 
the agents could not criticize with- 
out advancing an alternate course 
of actions. “We had better get down 
to selling our services—and prove 
to the public that those services 
which they require are worth the 
extra premium.” 
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1 SURE AM GLAD OUR DADDY BUYS HIS 
INSURANCE FROM A LOCAL“AGENT. . . 
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It’s mighty satisfying to buy your insurance from a man who takes a personal 


interest in you, your family, and your business. Right there is a powerful No Policyholder Has 
reason for buying from a local agent. He is your friend and neighbor. He E Suffered 1 
thinks in terms of your interests. You can depend on him to keep your in- on wee eee 
surance up-to-date—to bring you the benefits of rate reductions or better Since the founding of the Aetns 
protection—to give you prompt assistance in event of loss. in 1819, companies comprising 
the Aetna Insurance Group have 

paid a total of more than 

$1,000,000,000 in settlement of 
A NA INSURANCE GROUP claims resulting from fire, auto- 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. SN ee ee 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


theft and other calamities. 
Through wars, conflagrations and 
depressions, no policyholder hé 

. : ever suffered loss because of fail- 
—, ure of an Aetna Company to 
meet its obligations. 





This advertisement also appears —in color —in TIME, NEWSWEEK, TOWN THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
JOURNAL, NATION’S BUSINESS Clinton L. Allen, President 
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LITERATURE DISPLAY 


This new display rack has been de- 
signed by Halverson Specialty Sales Com- 
pany to obtain maximum attention for 
pamphlets, brochures, folders and other 
types of literature. Transparent plexiglass 
fronts which permit complete visibility of 
the entire cover of each pamphlet are re- 
movable for easy cleaning and will not 
warp, crack or discolor. Easy-sliding sep- 
arators divide the six tiers into individual 
pockets. A twin-door cabinet base holds 
supplies of literature for re-fills. Construc- 
tion is of heavy-gauge welded steel finished 
in grey baked enamel. Ball bearing casters 
make it easy to move the rack from one 
location to another. 
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office efficiency 


AUTOMATIC OFFSET 
DUPLICATOR 


Designed specifically for office use by 
Ditto, Inc., this is said to be the world’s 
first completely automatic offset duplicator. 
When the operator sets a control regulator 
for the number of copies needed and 
pushes a button, the machine automatically 
turns itself on, paper rises into feeding 
position, ink and moisture begin to flow, 
cylinders turn and finished copies begin 
rolling out at up to 8,000 per hour until 
the specified number has been run off 
when the machine turns itself off. The 
machine is 26" wide by 32” long and 
features front feed and delivery, a self- 
regulating paper feeder and finger-tip ad- 
justments. It will reproduce line drawings 
and halftones. 


POLICY POCKET 


Policies and documents are easily avail- 
able yet protected against mishandling by 
this novel and practical holder for insur- 
ance policies of all kinds designed by the 
Joshua Meier Company. The pockets are 
of heavy transparent vinyl, heat sealed on 
three sides and open at the top. They are 
scored along one edge for easy separation 
so that individual holders can be made 
simply by tearing off as many units as are 
desired. The holder can be stamped with 
either an agent's or a company’s name, 


MODEL 350 OFFSET 
DUPLICATOR 


With the introduction of its new offset 
duplicator, the A. B. Dick Company now 
makes machines utilizing all the major 
office duplicating processes. The new ma- 
chine features a single simple control of 
the balance between ink and fountain solu- 
tion, self-adjusting cylinders and a master 
clamp that accommodates slotted, serrated 
and straight edge masters. An auxiliary 
clamp is easily fitted for use with pinbar 
punched masters. Controls are simplified 
on the new duplicator which is said to 
have a speed of up to 9,000 copies an 
hour. It is expected to produce savings 
of time and money in the preparation of 
letterheads, bulletins, forms, advertising 
literature and line or halftone printing 
material. 
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SPECIAL WASTEBASKETS 

Oversize, elongated vulcanized fibre 
wastebaskets housed in the recessed backs 
of redesigned desks were developed by 
the National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
for a special insurance company installa- 
tion. They are planned to eliminate un- 
sightly exposed contents, the obstruction 
of aisles, littered floors, the hazard of trip- 
ping over exposed baskets and the waste 
of valuable floor space. They are expected 
to save on maintenance costs since they 
need not be moved when cleaning the floor 
and there is no danger of scratching the 
desk top as in the conventional cleaning-up 
when baskets are piled on top of the desk. 
Constructed of vulcanized fibre, the special 
baskets are one-third as heavy as conven- 
tional ones and will not splinter, dent, 
crack, rust or corrode, 
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AUDOGRAPH V 


Pays for itself-returns a net profit 
under new Rent-Purchase plan! 


According to approved national 
averages for dictating and typing 
speeds, the new Gray Audograph V 
actually costs less than the savings it 
effects! Here’s the positive proof, 
based on only 3 letters a day: 


A. Average executive at $7,000 a year 
saves 96c for every 3 letters he dictates 
into the new Full Control Microphone. 


B. Average secretary at $60.00 a week 
saves 75c for every 3 letters she tran- 
scribes, aided by Gray’s True Fidelity 
playback. 


GRAY 


Individual, Network and 
PBX Dictation Systems 


C. Combined monthly saving is $1.71 
x 20 days — or $34.40 . . . more than 
double the monthly payment! 


That makes the Gray Audograph V 
more than self-liquidating . . . makes 
it a “bonus” proposition right from 
the start. 


And beyond the savings in time 
and money, you gain error-free tran- 
scription, the convenience of Audo- 
graph dictation at home and on trips, 
the extra benefits of being able to 
record telephone calls, conferences 
and presentations. 


Name 


Whether you choose to rent or buy, 
there is no deposit or down payment 
under Gray’s new rent-purchase 
plans. A combination Audograph V, 
for both executive and secretary, costs 
only $15.45 a month including acces- 
sories and guaranteed maintenance. 
Separate dictating and transcribing 
machines cost even less—as do the 
desk phones for Gray’s modern net- 
work dictation. 


To speed your work, to save time 
and effort—at a profit—clip and mail 
the coupon today! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me illustrated booklet on the new Gray Audograph V — with 
details on your new Rent-Purchase Plans. 


Title 
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to fit natural finger movement. And more of the operating controls are located CARBON-RIBBON 

: > kevhoard area than on: law duinketeredl ' ELECTRIC 

in the keyboard area than on any other typewriter! fox Chink te daliaiiee 
correspondence see this 
Dual-Purpose machine 
effortless touch. Its write is beautiful, sharp, even ees den 


ators are enthusiastic about its exclusive Keyboard Slope, scientifically sloped 


It is the fastest electric ever built with a tireless, 


and distinctive. You enjoy topspeed with less fatigue. 


Phone today for a revealing ten minute demonstration of this beautiful 
typewriter, already job-proven for efficiency by American business. 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y BRANCH OFFICES OR DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES eeeeeresererererers 





Automation 


for the 


Insurance 


Agent 


ELLIS E. ROBERTS 
Roberts Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


N THE MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
hows I have been writing fire and 
casualty insurance I have always ab- 
horred that voluminous amount of 
office detail and paperwork that is 
imperative for the successful opera- 
tion of any type of business. Up 
until a few short years ago, I was 
spending countless hours and money 
in training office clerical help to do 
the job correctly and to my satis- 
faction. About the time I thought 
I had succeeded in establishing a 
competent office staff I learned, 
much to my sorrow, that a change 
in personnel was looming on the 
horizon and I would again be faced 
with another laborious training pe- 
riod. This seemingly endless turn- 
over was due mainly to two reasons: 
(1) the fellows in my office were 
naturally anxious to advance and 


found selling much more lucrative 
than being buried in dull, drab office 
routines, and (2) the girls would 
sooner or later teli the glad (but sad 
to me) news that they were about 
to be married and that their hus- 
bands-to-be did not want them to 
continue working in an office follow 
ing that eventful day. 


Complicated Paperwork 


It seemed as though I would never 
be able to shake this time-consuming 
responsibility nor would I ever 
achieve that enviable position of be- 
ing able to devote all of my time 
to increasing my business and bank 
balance. My dilemma seemed to be 
gaining gigantic proportions ; I knew 
not the answer to my problem nor 
where to find it. I only knew it was 


necessary to spend longer and longer 
after hours in the office, checking 
and re-checking receipts and paid- 
outs in order to make the books bal 
ance. There seemed to be no other 
way of conducting that phase of my 
business in spite of the fact that it 
was a cumbersome 
method. 


and costly 
As a result, the clerks in 
my office cringed when [| literally 
barked at them and my family soon 
began to regard me as a myth. De 
spite the fact that I much preferred 
to be out “getting the business,” | 
was compelled to spend long hours 
sitting at my desk pondering over 
complicated paperwork. I knew that 
something had to be done if I ever 
hoped to continue expanding my 
business with any degree of success 
and profit, and that | could not hope 
(Continued on the next page 


One phase of automation which can be adapted to the procedures of an insurance agent's office. 
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Automation—Continued 


to improve my situation tomorrow 
if I continued to carry on today’s 
business using yesterday’s methods. 

By the latter part of 1950 I began 
to take on new hope.. The country, 
as a whole, was beginning to recover 
from the effects of World War II 
and new terminology was springing 
up everywhere. “Streamlining” 
“Simplification” were words 
were taking on new meanings 


and 
that 
both 


From four to seven copies 


Inexpensive post binder 


to the businessman as well as the 
housewife. A complete revolution in 
office procedures seemed to be in its 
embryonic stages—“‘automation.” At 
that time I was attending a business 
convention and visited the exhibit 
of business office machines, equip- 
ment and supplies being held in con- 
junction with the meeting. 

I was still thinking of some way 
to devise an ideal bookkeeping and 
records system for my office and was 
hunting that certain “something” to 
complete the idea. I saw the Dupli- 
Card Carbomatic Electric Register 
with a cash drawer, produced by The 
Standard Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, demonstrated and ex- 
plained, and this started wheels turn- 
ing in my head. I saw the possibility 
—however remote it might be—of 
building my idea around this piece 
of office equipment. Here was one 
phase of “automation” that could 
possibly be adaptable to my situa- 
tion. 


Formulating a System 


I contacted the local representa- 
tive and asked him to bring one of 
the registers to my office. I ex- 
plained my problem and idea and 
told him that the register might be 
the “missing link.” Although a bit 
skeptical he finally agreed that any- 
thing was worth a try; later he told 
me that at the time he felt the idea 
was fantastic and that it could not 
possibly work out to my satisfac- 
tion. This was the beginning of 
months and months of endless re- 
search, experiments and develop- 
ments. Standard Register’s en- 
gineers and specialists tackled the 
job of formulating a workable sys- 
tem. They spent days in my office 
observing how the clerks were con- 
ducting office routines and studied 
the forms we were then using. 

By the trial-and-error method 
sample invoice forms were drawn up 
but they were not satisfactory. They 
were too bulky and required what I 
considered unnecessary handling. I 
knew the forms had to contain cer- 
tain pertinent information, but I had 
an idea that all this could be boiled 
down to fit a piece of paper much 
less than 8” x 5” in size. I wanted a 
form that could be slipped into a #9 
or #10 window envelope without 
being folded, because I had found 


out that it took one girl several hours 
time to fold a sufficient number of 
forms to carry on an average month’s 
operations. To me, this was quite a 
time-consuming and costly factor for 
this insignificant operation. The 
forms we were using were imprac- 
tical from a typing standpoint inas- 
much as it was necessary to take 
time to center and line up spaces 
before filling them in. In addition, 
we were not producing a sufficient 
number of copies at one time and it 
was necessary to copy records. This 
resulted in possible errors through 
transposition of figures, spelling, 
etc., and they had to be checked for 
accuracy. 

The bookkeeping system we were 
using was also too perplexing; our 
bookkecper and the accountant spent 
a great deal of time running down 
errors, looking for lost or mis-filed 
records, etc., and much time was 
spent in reconciling records, balanc- 
ing the cash drawer and the like. It 
was necessary to enter accounts re- 
ceivable and accounts payable trans- 
actions into journals at the end of 
the day. This, of course, meant that 
there was a great deal of copying 
and recopying to be done—as well 
as a hurried and harried bookkeeper 
who wanted to leave the office when 
the rest of the staff did, but had to 
work overtime many evenings so 
that the work would not accumulate 
and get out of control. 


The System Today 


Below is a brief outline of the 
system as it is being used in my of- 
fice today. Without doubt, it is a 
simple, efficient, and accurate method 
for handling office records; I can 
highly recommend it as a format for 
any insurance agency office. It is 
so designed that the entries to an 
insured’s accounts receivable record 
may be posted at the same time a 
cash-received record is being writ- 
ten, which is rather unique in itself 
and will be explained in more detail 
later. In my estimation, this system 
may truthfully be called ‘“‘automa- 
tion for the insurance agent.” 

The four source records for the 
successful operation of any fire and 
casualty insurance agency office— 
policy forms, multi-part invoices, 
cash-received records and paid-out 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Why does this empty glove 


promise you more work per typist? 


Two ounces is the weight of this empty glove. 


It takes less weight than this for your 
secretary to depress one key of the new Royal 
Electric. It takes only three ounces for her to 
press down the carriage-return key. 


In fact, it’s 13 times easier for her to do 
these everyday typing operations on a new 
Royal Electric than on a non-electric type- 


writer. Think of the energy she saves! Think 
of the extra quota of work she can do! 


Talk to your Royal Representative. 


When he has the information on secretaries’ 
salaries, days worked per year, hours typed 
per day and increased production, he can tell 
you the savings you may expect to enjoy when 
you change over to new Royal Electrics. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division af Royal McBee Corporation 
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electric 


standard «+ portable 
Roytype® business 
supplies 








ATURALLY it is, or you wouldn’t 

be selling it. Just as natu- 

rally you want your company’s 

policy to look impressive and doa 

further selling job on the insured 
— that takes good printing. 

R & §S are specialists in turn- 
ing out clean, crisp policies and 
other printing for insurance com- 
panies—have been for more than 
45 years. 

But, R & S service goes further 
than printing — policy design 
engineering experts are available 
for consultation. “Short Write” 
Policy Plan is an example. De- 
signed by R & S so that one 
format can be used for Auto- 
mobile, Inland Marine (Personal 
Lines), Casualty and other 
policies. Companies now using 
“Short Write” report it is doing 
even better than the 25% saving 
in costs we promised. 

We would like to send you a 
sample of our policy printing and 
the booklet describing ‘‘Short 

Write”. A request to Dept. B-12 
will bring them to you — no 
obligation of course. 


Recording & 
Statistical 


CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Ave. * New York 13, N. Y. 
2815 N. Vermilion St. © Danville, lil. 


 -.S. 


e R & S statistical bureaus 
for punched cards and 
other accounting for in- 
surance companies are 
strategically located in 
New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Montreal, Toronto «¢ 
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PROGRAM FOR 
ELECTRONICS 


WHAT ACTION SHOULD BE TAKEN in 
regard to electronic machines for 
the office? Clearly a great deal has 
been accomplished and yet much is 
yet to come. The longer we wait to 
act, the more we will have to act on, 
but the further we will be behind- 
provided we can profitably use what 
is available to us today. How do we 
know if we can profitably use what 
is available today? Investigate .. . 
I am of the opinion that enough is 
now known concerning the areas of 
possible use of electronics by fire 
and casualty insurance companies 
that an intelligent decision can be 
rather quickly reached concerning 
the advisability of a given company 
seriously entering the program. This 
investigation can be made by those 
members of the present staff who 
are most familiar with overall op- 
erations, and if assistance is desired 
from the manufacturer, it will be 
forthcoming. 

You may be interested in a brief 
outline of the program recommended 
for companies that have determined 
a need for a 650, have placed one 
on order, and are preparing for its 
installation. The time necessary to 
prepare for the installa-mechaniza- 
tion depends upon the degree of 
cooperation received from top man- 
agement. The first step is to send 
the individuals to a basic 650 School. 
Key executives should be given an 
opportunity to attend a one day ex- 
ecutive school so that they may have 
a better understanding of the overall 
program. 


An overall study of present op- 
eration should then be made by the 
working group, and this study will 
result in a determination of which 
areas will be programmed for the 
650, and what priority will be given 
to each area. When an operation 
has been selected for the 650, an 
overall block diagram of that opera- 
tion is prepared. At this point, the 
staff should attend a two or three 
week Advanced Program School 
after which they will prepare a de- 
tailed block diagram of their selected 
operation. From this detailed block 
diagram, the actual programming 
can be done. This step can be 
handled by the original people or a 
new group of programmers could 


take over. This new group could 
come from present IBM operators 
and would develop. 

When a program is completed, 
that program, together with a deck 
of representative work cards, is 
taken to a 650 area testing center 
where the program is de-bugged and 
readied for use when the machine 
actually arrives. Such testing cen- 
ters are now available in Endicott, 
New York, Chicago, Dallas, and San 
Francisco. As one program is tested, 
another is begun so that when the 
machine arrives you not only know 
what work you will accomplish, but 
you are ready to put the unit into 
economical production at once. 
Throughout this period, systems and 
technical assistance will be supplied 
by IBM as required, and such as- 
sistance will remain available after 
the actual installation. 

Some idea, I believe, of the pos- 
sible impact of data processing to 
the office can be gained from the 
experience of mechanization in the 
factory. In 1850 muscle power per- 
formed 65% of factory work, but 
in 1950 only 144%. In just 50 years 
from 1900 to 1950 the number of 
unskilled laborers dropped 45% 
while the number of engineers went 
up 1,000%. The fruits of this 
change, increased production, higher 
standards of living, upgrading of 
workers, will not be denied. The 
drudgery of routine reading, writing, 
classifying, and computing is des- 
tined to be transferred from the 
minds of men to the electronics of 
machines. As large scale record 
processors, insurance companies will 
surely be affected by this change. 
It offers management detailed, and 
timely information concerning op- 
erations never before practical. It 
offers uniformity and speed in proc- 
essing routine transactions not pres- 
ently possible, and it offers oppor- 
tunity for economics that cannot be 
ignored. IBM very much appreci- 
ates the confidence that the fire and 
casualty insurance industry has 
placed in it in the past. We have 
enjoyed the privilege of working 
with it in the field of punched cards, 
and we look forward to the privi- 
lege of working with it in the area 
of electronic data processing. 


From an address by G. C. McMillan, Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Department, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, before the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers. 
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How to Improve Managerial Effectiveness 


A: WE END ANOTHER YEAR, filled 
as usual by the great desire “to 
make next year a banner year,” our 
thoughts turn to our own efficiency 
(?) in handling management affairs. 
There are times when we feel that 
just meeting a payroll and keeping 
an organization going is in itself an 
accomplishment of no mean pro- 
portion, but it doesn’t take us long 
to realize that accomplishments are 
measured above the “average” line. 
Effectiveness for management, we 
rationalize, falls into two categories 

one deals with the use of time and 


the other deals with the use of peo- 


ple. Having gone this far in our 
musing, we thought about people 
we know who have done or appear 
to be doing an outstanding and en- 
viable job of getting the “most out 
of a day” and we let our mind range 
to those who seem to be getting along 
so well in their handling of people 
—then we searched our own mind. 
From this analysis we came to some 
conclusions which we jotted down. 


Effective Use of Time 


Anyone who effectively uses time, 
learns early in his career that there 
are “time stealers.” He budgets his 
time, allocating it to those things 
which are essential for him to do. 

The first rule, therefore, seems to 
be to delegate as fully as possible. 
Those who do not delegate think of 
themselves as indispensable. There 
is no such thing as an indispensable 
person—the dispensing of a person, 
voluntarily or involuntarily may cre- 
ate problems and inconveniences, but 
seldom does it create a catastrophe 
unless that person has failed to ac- 
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quaint others with his work. The 
great burdens that are put upon 
management are usually 
duced. 


self-in- 


3efore delegation can be accom- 
plished, two conditions have to be 
met. One is the self-analysis of one’s 
duties, responsibilities and activities. 
What things are requiring one’s 
time? The other condition is the 
availability of a person or persons 
to whom delegation can be made. 
Delegation may not be complete in 
that the entire burden is dumped 
into others’ laps—it may be partial, 
in which case the delegatee is gradu- 
ally trained to assume greater re- 
sponsibilities, being familiar with 
the boss’ activities, but actually ex- 
ercising limited, but increasing ac- 
tivities, and then only under the 
boss’ guidance. Delegation must be 
looked upon as a training and de- 
velopment device and not as a di- 
vesting mechanism. Subordinates 
will grow and eagerly take on addi- 
tional duties, spurred by ambition, 
provided that they can correlate the 
hard work with future promotion 
and financial reward. 

We came to the conclusion that 
the second rule for personal effec- 
tiveness was the judicious and real- 
istic appraisal of activities and the 
development of the fortitude to say 
“No.” Anyone who is willing can 
be worked to death serving on 
boards, committees and other civic 
and charitable groups. Most of us 
like to see our names in print and 
we fallaciously reason that what we 
are doing is good for the community, 
the company or the industry. There 
is no more unselfish activity than 
giving one’s energies and talents to 


civic and charitable enterprises, but 
the label “charity” or the label “civic 
or community” put upon an activity 
does not give it the badge of neces- 
sity, nor the status of respectability. 
Management must (or we should 
say “should”) become more discern- 
ing in its acceptance of responsibili- 
ties. Look at the long list of associa- 
tions which were subscribed to by 
business men which subsequently 
were classified as “un-American,” 
or “fellow-traveler groups,” etc., bv 
the Senate and House committees. 
Does this indicate that the joining 
instincts of American business men 
are selective? The desire to serve 
can be satisfied by being more care- 
ful in the choice of activities—cer- 
tainly the accomplishments can be 
greater. 


Over-balance—Poor Judgment 


Management should not spread it- 
self too thin. Over-balance in any 
direction indicates poor judgment. 
All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy (with a cardiac condition 
and an ulcer). All play and no work 
makes Jack a Dun and Bradstreet 
statistic (business failures, i.e.). 

The next rule we decided upon 
was to be less available for any and 
all interruptions. At this point we 
stopped for a retake. Many of us 
have built our business on personal 
service. How then does this rule 
fit into that pattern? There is a 
difference between availability and 
service. There is a difference be- 
tween unavailability and “high-hat- 
ting.” We have found that if we 
provide service through a substitute 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Managerial Effectiveness—Cont. 


—one who can represent us in the 
many minor contacts—we can use 
our time more profitably. By proper 
communication within our organi- 
zation, we can. keep our assistant 
well informed about our plans. By 
properly introducing our assistant 
to our clients, many calls can be di- 
rected to him (or her) and service 
will be strengthened, not weakened. 

Many executives allow an hour or 
two a day for constructive planning. 
They have an “escape office” where 
they can go—handle such matters as 
require their attention—do such 
planning as may be indicated. Calm 
contemplation can be inspiring and 
revitalizing. We know men of man- 
agement who are so harassed by 
calls, visits, interruptions and details 
that their constructive accomplish- 
ments are nil. Importance comes 
from directing, not doing. Reputa- 
tion comes from “know-how,” not 
“do what.” 

Most successful men are known by 
their ability to get along with others 
and attract as well as hold loyalties. 
We think that a rule in this respect 
is to listen to suggestions with an 
open mind. Some men have affirma- 
tive minds, whereas others have 
negative minds. The affirmative 
mind inspires—it creates. The nega- 
tive mind discourages and destroys. 
There may be many ways of accom- 
plishing a task—they may differ only 
in minor aspects. The affirmative 
mind allows for such personal varia- 
tions as will not destroy the objec- 
tives. Too often in our efforts to 
train, we unconsciously try to pro- 
ject our own images and our own 
mentalities into others so that or- 
ganization development is nothing 
more than the creation of a standard 
mold, perpetuating our self-satisfac- 
tion. Why is it that we prefer to 
hear a confirmation of our ideas 
rather than to face up to disagree- 
ment? Disagreement can be and 
usually is temporary and denotes 
constructive advancement. Dissen- 
sion is permanent and reflects a clash 
of personalities. 

Another rule which we _ think 
merits consideration is to generously 
reward and respect good service in 
others. One of my friends has in 
his employ a very capable office man- 
ager. His pay is higher than that 
paid by other firms of comparable 
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size. My friend wants to keep him 
in the organization—so he gives him 
more responsibility, thereby reliev- 
ing himself of considerable detail, 
and rewards him accordingly. The 
office manager feels that he has a 
responsible position—he has a sense 
of importance and freedom of action. 
He isn’t likely to be attracted away 
from that company. 

Homer, the Greek philosopher, 
wrote about the intelligent use of 
people. Many centuries ago in the 
Odyssey series, he cautioned that in 
the use of people, management will 
be deceived in small ways, but that 
if men have been carefully selected 
with their ambitions reasonably re- 
warded, they will come through in 
the major issues. Homer said that 
we may waste our time in protecting 
ourselves against petty issues, losing 
sight entirely of the main issues. 
Generously reward for value re- 
ceived, but do not “dull thy palm 
with entertainment of each new 
hatched and unfledged” employee. 


Straightforward Dealing 


Another rule which we believe has 
merit states to deal forthrightly with 
people—clients and emplovees—and 
not to resort to subterfuge and 
doubletalk. We believe that straight- 
forward dealing is preferable to 
promises that may not be kept, but 
which may postpone the final de- 
cision. Deliver us from those ego- 
tistical maniacs whose total approach 
to any problem stems from their 
“ability to handle people.” They 
cajole-promise-twist-turn and even 
lie in order to change another’s 
viewpoint. The labor relations di- 
rector for a large midwestern cor- 
poration had a remarkable, but short 
period of success in dealing with 
union demands and bringing them 
around to management’s way of 
thinking. One day, however, the 
cards fell in because the union awak- 
ened to the hollow promises of 
this so-called super-salesman. The 
promises somehow never got ful- 
filled and the backlash turned out 
to be worse than the original de- 
mands. 

In the final analysis, what is effec- 
tiveness? Is it the successful accom- 
plishment of objectives? Is it the 
ability to earn money? Is it the de- 
velopment of friendships? Is it the 


creation and maintenance of reputa- 
tion (favorable, of course)? Is it 
the ability to turn out a high level 
of production? It probably is a little 
of each, wrapped up into a well- 
balanced life. One student in a uni- 
versity got a “C” on a final exam. 
He understood the subject and 
reasoned his answers, but he couldn’t 
repeat verbatim quotes from the text- 
book. Another memorized almost all 
the assignments, regurgitated them 
on the exam paper and got an “A.” 
Who was more effective? 

Effectiveness to us means the abil- 
ity to get things done in an atmos- 
phere that is pleasant to all con- 
cerned, and by the skillful use of all 
facilities which are available. 

There is a principle of organiza- 
tion krown as the span of control. 
This principle reiterates the fact that 
the limitations of time, knowledge, 
space and physical capacity in turn 
must limit the accomplishments of 
any individual—and the corollary, 
therefore, is delegation and the use 
of others as a means of attainment. 
One of the largest mail order houses 
reported in an article in a news 
publication that their management 
forced delegation upon their execu- 
tive staff by gradually increasing the 
assignments until the executives be- 
gan to delegate as a means of self- 
protection and salvation. Whereas 
some delegate by instinct—others do 
it because of necessity. 

It is said that the best executive 
is the smart but lazy type—he never 
does anything anyone else can do 
so he teaches them how to do it and 
guides their efforts. The worst ex- 
ecutive is the dumb and lazy type. 
Not only can he not do things, but 
he doesn’t want to do them so that 
delegation becomes a means of duck- 
ing responsibilities. 


To Do a Better Job 


Perhaps the important thing we 
are talking about is. that the desire 
to do a better job and that the ways 
and means are secondary. At any 
rate, we have resolved to be more 
effective during 1955—all we have 
done is to expose you to our work- 
ing papers outlining our resolution. 
You have looked over our shoulder 
as it were. We hope you will accept 
our thanks and our wishes for a per- 
sonally happy and successful New 
Year, and our very best to Best’s. 
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Each week another group 


arrives at the Nation’s Capital 


AO Executives 
ona 
orave mission 


They come, at the Government’s request, not to dis- 
cuss contracts and production schedules, but to plan 
something even more important in the national interest 
—the survival of their companies should disaster strike 
in any form . . . and a prompt recovery from the blow. 





Upon this, it is pointed out, the survival of our nation 
may well rest. 


During their stay in the Capital, Department of Commerce 
officials stress the importance of protecting employees and 
facilities; of establishing a continuity of management and 
technical know-how; of protecting vital corporate records. 

The advantages of microfilming these records are reviewed 
. .. also the extra protection which results when the films are 
stored in such impenetrable fortresses as Iron Mountain 
Atomic Storage Vaults, Inc., N. ¥Y.; Western States Atomic 
Vaults, Inc., Calif.; National Storage Company, Pa. 


Vital-Record Security Service 


In support of this program, Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) announces 
a new service designed to enable companies to resume 
normal operations faster if original records are lost or 
destroyed. 


Beginning November 1, 1955, Recordak will maintain at each 
of the three above-mentioned locations, equipment specially 
designed for the high-speed production of paper enlargements 
from microfilm negatives. Equipment—and stand-by operating 
staff—can be augmented as required to meet increasing demands. 
Also, the same service may be provided in additional security areas. 

Company executives who are concerned with the protection of 
their corporate documents will welcome this new Vital-Record 
Security Service. 

For it means that they can reserve equipment and man power 
on an hourly or full-time basis specifically for the reproduction of 
their vital records should originals: be lost through any means. 


Contracts can be for as little as 2 hours of machine and staff 


time per day or as much as 24 hours per day on a 7-day week 
basis. Work will continue at this rate until the number of linear 
feet of vital records contracted for have been produced. 
High-speed print production 
Reproduction equipment used by Recordak in these security 
vaults will produce 1,000 linear feet of paper prints per hour 
from microfilm records of blueprints, production and research 
data, stockholder and financial records, contracts, and other 
vital items. 
Non-strategic materials used 

A new and most important feature is that none of the materials 
used in this high-speed process is considered critical or strategic 
by the U. S. Government. A sufficient quantity of all supplies ade- 
quate to operate each machine continuously until your contract 
has been fulfilled will be maintained as a minimum reserve. 
Stand-by equipment will be tested and serviced periodically. 


Other Recordak Services 


Microfilming. Recordak offers a complete line of microfilmers for 
all requirements on a purchase or rental basis. It also maintains a 
Customer Service Department which will microfilm your records 
at its nearest laboratory or on your premises. 
Film Processing. All Recordak Microfilms—whether photo- 
graphed by you or our Customer Service Dept.—are processed 
by Recordak in high-speed professional equipment to National 
Bureau of Standards specifications for archival films. Following 
this, your films are inspected for photographic quality. 
For complete information on Recordak’s new Vital-Record 
Security Service and other services, write Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. No obligation whatsoever. 

**Recordak” is a trademark 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application te insurance routines 





booklets 


P219—Office Guide 


The largest exclusive maker of office fur- 
niture and filing equipment in the world has 
prepared this handsome directory of its 
products. In its 292 pages are demonstrated 
50% 


faster reference, 20% fewer steps in the 


such office automation methods as 


everyday labor of filing, 60% saving on pay- 
roll record keeping and equipment designed 
to accomplish desk work faster and with less 
effort. It pictures and describes 5,000 office 
products engineered to make today's shorter 
office hours more productive of accomplish- 
ments and profits. In addition to the product 
displays are such items as a simplified plan 
for annual transfer of letters and a guide to 
the wise choice of colors. 


P220—How to Hire Office Personnel 


When you hire a new office worker, you 
are investing time and money in the hope 
that he or she will become a real producer 
for you. If not, and a replacement is neces- 
sary, your money is wasted and you have 
to go through the whole process again. This 
pocket size pamphlet will help quide you in 
your hiring procedures. It briefly covers the 
h'ghspots of recruiting, screening, testing, 
interviewing and reference checking. Written 
for the busy man, it may help you avoid a 
costly mistake. 


P221—Binding Methods 


This brochure describes a modern binding 
system and points out the wide applications 
it has in every type of office. The literature 
includes facts on the many ways various ac- 
tivities or departments of your organization 
can benefit through such a system. The sys- 
tem itself consists of a combination of three 
distinct methods of binding and cover styles. 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 

[] P-219 C] P-220 
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Attention of ~__-_---. 


Position 
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ENLARGER AND PRINTER 


A DESK-TOP MICROFILM READER, 
which doubles as a photo copier to 
make enlarged prints directly from 
the microfilm, has been developed 
by the Filmsort Division of Dexter 


Folder Company. Need for special 
attachments or accessories to make 
enlargements is eliminated. By 
opening out the top, photo copying 
paper may be inserted behind the 
screen so that the microfilm image 
is projected directly on the paper. 

The new unit, known as the In- 
spector “200”, is especially con 
structed to accommodate all Film- 
sort Jackets and Aperture cards for 
scanning and printmaking. It can 
also be used with an accessory, the 
Auto-Scan, for mechanical scanning. 
This unit holds cards in focus for 
mechanical operations. 

The Inspector “200” has a new 
bottom throat design making possible 
simple convenient insertion of cards 
at desk level, and a special ventilat- 
ing system to eliminate possibility 
of heat damage to film and cards. 
It is available with 16x, 24x and 30x 
standard magnifications. 


Completed Stencil 
Your permit number typed 
Your location typed 


Your address lettered 
with lettering guide 
and stylus. 
Cannot be typed 
handwritten. This 
a postal regulation, 








Postoge 
Will Be Paid 


Y 
Addressee, 


























REPLY CARD 


BUSINESS 
First Closs Permit No. 1234 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Mimeographed 





JOHN Q. PUBLIC CO. 
1000 MAIN STREET 


EVERYWHERE, U.S.A. 


REPLY CARD STENCIL 


A NEW STENCIL FORM to mimeo- 
graph business reply cards simply 
and economically has been an- 
nounced by the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany. Packaged in a glassine en- 
velope, the stencil is accompanied 
by complete instructions. It can be 
used on any model mimeograph. 
The usual form of a reply card is 
already impressed on the stencil. All 


Reply Card 





the user need do is type in the per- 
mit number, and letter in the return 
address. Because of postal regula- 
tions, not typed or written. 

Mimeographed reply cards are ap- 
proved by the United States Post 
Office Department. The user must 
obtain a permit from the post office 
where the mail will be returned, as 
is the case with any business reply 
card. There is no charge for the 
permit. 
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Work Measurement 


PHILLIP PREBECK 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


HE MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY of a 
Fi romdiens oe is to see that the 
work assigned to his group is done 
at maximum efficiency. To do work 
efficiently, it must be done on time, 
economically, and accurately. 

To indicate or measure these 
phases of efficiency, some record or 
scoreboard must be provided, and 
a work measurement system pro- 
vides the scoreboard for checking 
on the economy phase because in 
office work the major controllable 
departmental expense is salary. 
There are also scoreboards for time- 
liness such as “work in” and “work 
out” reports and scoreboards of 
accuracy but this paper will deal 
only with the former. 

What is work measurement? It is 
the measure of the productive work 
accomplished (which we call the- 
oretical hours) compared to the ac- 
tual time put in on the jobs by the 
employees (which we call net cleri- 
cal hours). The net clerical hours 
represent the total working hours 
per month less paid vacations, sick 
leave, excused absences, class at- 
tendance, and plus borrowed time or 
minus loaned time. 


The Performance Rate 


The performance rate for a de- 
partment is found then by dividing 
the theoretical hours (the method 
of determining theoretical hours will 
be discussed later) accomplished in 
a month by the net clerical hours. 
Studies of work measurement in 
our and in other companies have 
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indicated that a performance rate 
of 85% is an indication of high effi- 
ciency. The supervisur then sets 
this figure as a goal to work toward. 
A running total of his performance 
rates is kept month by month and 
he can compare his department’s 
current performance with that of 
previous months. By having a rate 
each month as to productivity, the 
supervisor can determine if the de- 
viation from the goal for his de- 
partment is moving up toward it or 
down away from it. Suppose the 
rates are on the upward trend. What 
causes this rate to move upward? 


Improved Efficiency 


It usually indicates that the de- 
partment is improving in efficiency 
by better utilization of the employ- 
ees, streamlining the work steps, 
attainment of greater skill by the 
individual employees, and the ab- 
sorption of more work. It may be, 
too, that actual work steps have been 
eliminated or jobs transferred out 
of his department which should re- 
quire retiming or elimination of the 
count from his determination of the- 
oretical hours. 

If the trend is downward, it may 
indicate that routines need to be 
simplified, that the employees are 
inadequately utilized or trained, that 
standardized work forms need to be 
developed or that the department is 
overstaffed. 

This gives the supervisor the op- 
portunity to review, revise and re- 
write his operations, work toward 
standardization of various work 
forms, loan additional employees to 
other departments having their peak 


periods during his slack time, and 
retime his operations periodically. 
By determining the trend of his 
performance rate, the supervisor can 
correct and adjust this movement by 
the above methods, striving toward 
a goal of economy by decreasing the 
salary cost per Theoretical Hour. 


Work Simplification 


work 
itself leads to work simplification 
which certainly is the job of the su- 
pervisor. Work simplification does 
not imply making work easier but 
rather eliminating work that does 
not need to be done and performing 
the work that has to be done at high 
est possible efficiency. Thus work 
measurement becomes a tool of su 
pervision because it forces the super- 
visor to examine his procedures 
regularly. Through a periodic re 
view of routines, he has the oppor 
tunity to eliminate unnecessary 
work, devise various work forms to 
better coordinate the work and to 
rearrange the flow of work through- 
out his department to eliminate peak 
periods and slack time. 

Work measurement is used as a 
tool for performance budget esti- 
mates of salary costs for the depart- 
ment. From his running account of 
theoretical hours in the past, the 
supervisor can estimate the work 
load for the future. His cost per 
theoretical hour is multiplied by his 
estimates of the work load and the 
resulting figures will be his estimates 
of salary costs for the coming year. 
Here, again, he can determine if he 
will need additional employees, or if 

(Continued on the next page) 


The process of measuring 
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Work Measurement—Continued 


a reduction in staff may be in order. 

Planning for work measurement 
at State Farm Life begins at the 
top. Each executive has the direct 
responsibility for the coordination 
and functioning of certain major 
operations of which there are ap- 
proximately forty-four. The scope 
of each major operation is contained 
in and kept current through the 





Mhe Fen 


Choose THE 
RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 
..- by number 


TO SELECT 
OR REPLACE 
-- HERE'S ALL 


/ you DO 
% POINT STYLES 


30 INTERCHANGEABLE 


= MODEL 444 

This amazing desk pen fills itself 
from a giant ink-fountain in the 
base. Fountain base won’t leak, 
won't flood, holds ink enough for 
months of writing, keeps pen ready 
to write a full page or more every 
time you pick it up. 


AND... your dealer will let you 
try this set for 30 days with the 
understanding you can return it for 
a full refund if you don’t agree it’s 
the finest desk pen you’ve ever used. 


Gsterbrook 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1955, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


medium of several volumes of loose- 
leaf ring books called “The Orange 
Books.” The executives and Orange 
Books are accessible to any em- 
ployee for suggestions, revisions, 
criticism, and discussion. 

On the departmental level the de- 
partment head maintains a Red Book 
containing the various departmental 
procedures and work measurement 
data for quick reference. From the 
Red Books stem the employee’s 
Green Books, consisting of proce- 
dures for the work steps which are 
a segment, or segments of a major 
operation. 

The Green Book contains a “Duty 
card” showing the multiple oper- 
ations, in outline form, for that 
particular job, and the multiple op- 
erations are broken down into pro- 
cedures containing the work steps 
to complete those multiple opera- 
tions as shown on the duty card. 

Based on the major operations in 
the Orange Book, the determination 
of the work steps, operations, and 
multiple operations for Green Books 
and Red Books within each depart- 
ment are wholly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the administrative organiza- 
tion. To supplement the Orange 
Books, technical books are prepared 
for many of the major operations, 
containing the details of the com- 
pany’s practices for a_ particular 
major operation. These, with the 
Orange Book major operations, 
guide the supervisor in setting up 
the work steps necessary: to carry 
out the parts of the major operations 
administered in his department. 

Before timing is attempted within 
a department a survey is made of 
all operations to make sure they are 
current. An analysis is made of the 
work steps to determine those mak- 
ing up each multiple operation, as 
each multiple operation is timed 
rather than the individual work step. 
Consideration is given to a logical 
basis on which to determine the 
count of the operation—something 
that can easily be obtained without 
a manual count where possible. For 
example, processing home office 
checks. The basis for this count 
would be the number of checks writ- 
ten for any particular month deter- 
mined without manual count by sub- 
tracting the beginning check num- 
ber in the check register from the 
ending check number. 


It is important to discuss with 
each individual in the department 
the reasons why and the methods 
to be used in the timing of the op- 
erations. The individual is respon- 
sible for his own timing under the 
direction of the supervisor and is 
cautionéd not to work faster or 
slower than he would normally. 

The timing operations are done 
over a long enough period or a large 
enough number of cases to develop 
an accurate time. A median time is 
used rather than an average time to 
eliminate extreme fluctuations in 
times for the same operation. 

For example: We have deter- 

mined the various times per deposit 
for the multiple operation, “Proc- 
essing home office deposits” and 
have arrived at the following times 
per deposit : 
Time value in minutes: 4.8 5.0 4.9 
5.1 6.5 4.5 4.6 6.3 5.4 3.1 4.4 4.5 5.7. 
The times are arranged thusly: 6.5 
6.3 5.7 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.5 
4.4 3.1 


4.9 is the median and will become 
the time used on “Processing home 
office deposits” for work measure- 
ment purposes. 


After times are established for all 
operations, it is a simple process to 
find the theoretical hours by mul- 
tiplying the time value in minutes 
by the number of times the timed 
operations are performed during a 
month. 


The net clerical hours are deter- 
mined in each department from time 
cards, absentee reports and reports 
of borrowed and loaned time. When 
the months’ theoretical hours are de- 
termined and compared to the 
months’ net clerical hours, the ratio 
or performance index is recorded 
by the department head in his Red 
Book as a monthly and year to date 
index. 

Each quarter, from the actual de- 
partmental incurred expense report, 
he can determine the incurred cost 
per theoretical hour by dividing the 
total salary cost by the number of 
theoretical hours for the quarter. 
The cost per theoretical hour can 
then be compared with that of pre- 
vious quarters and with his budget 
estimate for the current quarter. 


Reprinted from ‘The Interpreter,” published 
y the Insurance Accounting and Statistical As- 
sociation. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES and other 
consistent users of audio-visual aids 
for sales training, public relations, 
prestige-building, etc., are taking ad- 
vantage of a new participation plan 
in which they will be able to buy 
tailor-made motion pictures and 
sound slidefilms at a fraction of the 
cost of singly sponsored projects. 
The plan is being offered by Trans- 
film Incorporated, a major producer 
of films. 

The initial film was developed in 
conjunction with Reply-O-Letter, a 
New York direct mail agency, for its 
life insurance clients. To date, ten 
life insurance companies have par- 
ticipated in this first sales training 
offering which involves a twelve- 
minute color sound slidefilm on the 
advantages of direct mail prospect- 
ing. 

Each of the participating compa- 
nies used the basic film and record- 
ing which was applicable to all. 
However, each company integrated 
original scenes into the film which 
reflected its own direct mail pro- 
gram, 


MONEY SAFE 


A TORCH-RESISTANT MONEY SAFE 
said to be the first money safe to 
bear Underwriters’ Laboratories ap- 
proval for 30-minute torch resist- 
ance, has been developed by the 
Mosler Safe Company. 

It is also the first medium priced 
money safe to qualify for the new 
“F” insurance classification allowing 
substantial premium discounts on 
the money and securities broad form 
policy. It qualifies, too, for the low 
“F” rate under the mercantile safe 
burglary policy, according to Edwin 
H. Mosler, Jr., president of the 
company. 

UL-approved for its relocking de- 
vice and drill and manipulation re- 
sistance, the safe’s body is of one 
inch open hearth steel and its case 
hardened door is of the lug rotat- 
ing type. 

The outer door is equipped with 
two relocking devices. One func- 
tions if the lock is driven off and 
the other if attacked by cutting 
torch. An inner partition with dual 
control key lock on the inner door 
is optionally available. 
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BUY ACE STAPLING EQUIPMENT 
ith Confidence 


ealers invariably recommend 
[) act: .. the world’s finest Sta- 

pling Equipment. Whether you 
choose the PILOT, ACELINER, or 
any of the other fine models we 
make, you can buy with confidence. 
For, your ACE Stapler, ACE Staple 
Remover and ACE Staples are de- 
signed and built to work together 
to give you perfect performance 
for a lifetime! 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
the different ACE Models. . there’s 
one to meet every need at prices 
to fit every purse. And, they never 
fail, no matter how hard or long 
you use them. 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 


acest ACE FASTENER CORPORATION ““* 
3415 N. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


NOVEL BUSINESS GIFT 


ONE CHICAGO FIRM answers, “Nuts” 
to the problem of business gifts. 
“Nuts” happens to be the answer 
they offer to the question, “What 
to give?” This firm, Chicago Al- 
mond Products Co., imports extra- 
large size natural Pistachio Nuts 
from the Mediterranean regions. 
The nuts are processed and the 
shell is penetrated with salt water, 
after which the nuts are packed into 


friction-tight containers—so they 
stay fresh. The containers hold two 
lbs. of these easily opened nuts. The 
labels are personalized with the 
name of the sender of the gift. Cans 
are packed in individual cartons, gift 
cards are enclosed—and the package 
is mailed. All the details of giving 
are taken off the sender’s hands. 
Cost is said to be nominal, and the 
nuts are described as an ideal gift 
because every one can enjoy them 
for any occasion. 
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Us 


Lowest cost 


Peirce President Model with 


Exclusive “Flash-Back Review” 


Peirce Magnetic Belt is infinitely 
reusable—never wears out, never 
loses its original clarity. Lower 
original investment with no erasing 
or scraping charges means less cost 
for you. Fast, efficient operation 
by both dictator and transcriber, 
lowers time and cost per letter. 
Exclusive Peirce engineering de- 
sign—created by pioneers in mag- 
netic recording. For fastest, lowest 
cost, most efficient dictation, 
Modernize with Peirce—world’s 
first, finest magnetic belt dictation. 


Now! A complete range of network 
systems adaptable to your office. 


Dealers, Service in Principal Cities. 


Clip this to your letterhead, mail for 
complete information, two week trial, 


h 


PEIRCE 


DICTATION 


PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
5900 Northwest Highway ® Chicago 31, Ill, 











Automation—from page 90 


records—were the focal points for 
the development of the system. We 
adopted a compact, six-part Stand- 
ard “Zipset” Invoice, which may 
also be used as a Credit Memo, since 
this would provide us with an office 
copy, second and final notices, ac- 
counts receivable copy and an ex- 
piration copy—in addition to the 
original invoice which is mailed to 
the insured along with the policy. 
The office copy contains all the in- 
formation needed for posting to ac- 
count currents and sub-producer 
records, it is the key to all of our 
accounts payable and accounts re- 
ceivable records, and is filed numer- 
ically. The second and final notices 
are placed by collectior: date in 
thirty- and/or forty-five-day fol- 
low-up files. The accounts receiv- 
able copy is filed alphabetically. in 
an inexpensive metal file tray near 
the register, for easy accessibility. 
The expiration copy is filed in an 
expiration file. 

These “Zipsets” are consecutively 
pre-numbered and each copy is iden- 
tified in red ink, as well as being on 
different color paper, so as to be 
easily recognized by anyone in the 
office. One “zip” detaches all copies 
of the form as well as the pre- 
interleaved one-time carbon. To 
ensure absolute accuracy in account- 
ing for every set of forms a record 
is kept of mutilated or spoiled ones, 
thus eliminating any doubt as to 
whether one has become lost. 

Consideration was given to the 
pitch, throw, and margin setting of 
modern typewriters so that the typist 
would not have to waste time in 
shifting and lining-up forms once 
they were in the machine. For ex- 
ample, the location or description 
of the property, the amount of cov- 
erage, the effective date, and the 
insured’s name and address all have 
a common margin setting on the left- 
hand side of the form. For quick 
reference, the initials of the person 
who sold the policy and of the typist 
appear on the same line as the effec- 
tive date. Although only 8” x 334” 
in size, the “Zipsets” contain all 
necessary information and can be 
handled with a minimum of effort; 
all needed records are provided at 
one writing ; all copies will fit your 
present files and present a much 
neater appearance than with the dog- 
eared copies of the old style forms. 


All these technical considerations 
make the “Zipsets” practical, effi- 
cient, and economical. 

Many fire and casualty insurance 
agency offices handle monies other 
than for the payments of premiums, 
such as acting as rental collection 
agencies. Consequently it is most 
essential that an accurate bookkeep- 
ing record be kept of these trans- 
actions. We use the Standard Dupli- 
Card Carbomatic Electric Register 
with a cash drawer for handling all 
of our cash-receivable records. A 
continuous Standard “Kant Slip” 
cash-received record in_ triplicate 
provides a receipt for the customer, 
an office copy for bookkeeping pur- 
poses, and an audit copy which re- 
mains in the locked-in compartment 
of the register (until such time as 
the supply of forms in the register 
has been exhausted) and provides 
integrity control. Like the “Zipsets,” 
these cash-received records are con- 
secutively pre-numbered and each 
copy is identified in red ink. A touch 
of a button automatically releases the 
customer receipt and office copies 
which are torn from the continuous 
strip at perforations, and the third 
copy drops into the locked-in section 
of the register. At the same time 
another set of forms slips into posi- 
tion and, simultaneously, the car- 
homatic advances a fresh carbon area 
thus assuring carbon-copy legibility. 

These forms, 4544” x 614” in size. 
are large enough to record any trans- 
action and require a minimum 
amount of storage space, preferably 
in an inexpensive post binder. The 
area at the top of the form identifies 
the source of income, date, and other 
pertinent information. The second 
area is an exact duplicate of the box 
on the accounts receivable copy of 
the “Zipset” Invoice. The third area 
is used to record money received for 
any other transaction such as a con- 
tingent commission, deposit with an 
order, or receipts from an allied 
business. This feature makes the 
form an ideal combination one if it 
is used in an insurance and real 
estate office. The original copy of 
this three-part form is given to 
“walk-in” customers as their receipt ; 
otherwise it is destroyed unless an 
official receipt is requested when 
payments are sent in by mail. The 
second copy is used for balancing the 
cash drawer, preparing the bank de- 
posit, and providing detailed infor- 
mation necessary for the cash-re- 








ceived journal. Since these copies 
are a detail record of cash-received . 
during the day, they can be sum- PY Time 
marized and you need only a one-line 

entry for each day in your cash- S a ean 

received journal. Your bookkeeper ave 

will appreciate this greatly simplified 
operation because it not only reduces 
work but eliminates errors in copy- 
ing. The audit copy serves as a 


7 ie e ly 
permanent record of each individual A ah BES Ss 
transaction. 


Whenever a premium payment is 
received the accounts receivable copy 
is removed from the file tray and 
placed on the register in a special 
opening provided for this form. It 
is so positioned that the space pro- 
vided for entries on both the 
accounts receivable cash-received t 
forms exactly coincide—the result Oo ie F Cc : Ss = RV j Cc a Ss e 
of extremely close tolerances in 

> aidan eine , 
gf ancien pry. Aan In this—and every!—issue of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
through copying eliminated. you'll find three separate services designed to help you 

The system has been subjected to streamline your routine office procedures and methods 
long and exhaustive field tests, dur- . +. put you "in the know” on the latest and finest in 
ing the past several months, in other office equipment . . . and give you the latest expert 
agency offices. It has more than met advice on how to be a better businessman. 
all expectations and has been en- 
thusiastically received. Indicative of Are you taking advantage of these free services? All you 
this reaction is the fact that many have to do, you know, is tear out one (or all if you wish) 


offices have already installed the sys- of the three coupons and send it along to us. We'll do 
tem on a permanent basis. In addi- the rest! 


tion to the advantages I have pointed 

out above, with the “Zipsets’” the 

policy register is eliminated as well , : 

as separate statements and/or credit You'll find them in the “Office Methods” section of this and 

memos—since all of this is done at every other issue! 

one typing with the six-part forms. 

The cash-received records replace MODERN AIDS TO OFFICE EFFICIENCY 

the ordinary three-up receipt book 

and detailed cash-received journal. A full page of pictures and descriptive material on new office 

With these two forms and the Dupli- products! The coupon brings you—by return mail!—detailed 

Card Carbomatic Electric Register, information on where and how to get ‘em! 

this system provides “automation for 

any insurance agent.” BOOKLETS 

a pte erga Sapeomapero A large free library of everything from detailed reference manuals 
Dies age to pocket-size pamphlets on any and all phases of successful and 

and bookkeeping is ideal for the efficient business operation . .. yours for the asking! 

average fire and casualty agency. It 

may be modified for larger opera- 

tions, inasmuch as seven-part ‘‘Zip- OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 

sets” can be obtained at the present 

time and as many additional copies 

of the “Kant Slip” cash-received 


Take a look now at these three free office services! 





A full page list of supplies and equipment under general headings 
covering everything from “Ribbons and Carbons” for your gal 
Friday's typewriter to whole “Matched Suites" of office furniture! 
records can be supplied as desired. Whatever you're considering buying, return of the coupon brings you 
Our records are always accurate and up-to-date literature and prices from selected manufacturers! 

up-to-date, yet the office force is not 
burdened with unnecessary detail - +. Services to our subscribers . . . . free with the compliments of 
work. Complete information on any 
policyholder is at our fingertips and BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
we no longer are confronted with 
the unpleasant task of having to 
trace down errors in our records. 














OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 


. Metal 


. Micro 
. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Firm Name 
Attention of 


Position 











MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visua Policy Jackets 


wer ag ee GENERAL 
Business Forms 

$9. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Biotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Card ds 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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Business Goes to School—from p. 3! 


include narrative matter in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

I. Scope, purpose, or objective: This 
section describes the environment 
pictured by the job holder’s square 
in the organizational chart. For 
example, this section in the job de- 
scription might read: 

“To plan, direct, and coordinate 
designated (to be identified) service 
activities; to initiate and recom- 
mend policies with respect to (iden- 
tified) operations and services, and 
to establish and coordinate ad- 
herence to procedures, practices and 
standards that implement approved 
policies; to direct studies for con- 
tinuous improvement in (identified 
area of operations). In short, this 
is the world, with a fence around, 
to which the job applies. 

Il. Accountability: This — section 
should show: (a) Reports to. . 
(b) Responsible for .... Many 
authorities maintain that account- 
ability is the key to good manage- 
ment. Without it you end up either 
with responsibility minus authority 
or authority minus responsibility. 
III. Duties and responsibilities: 
This section may be divided into the 
five generally accepted functions of 
an executive : 

(1) Planning—This pertains to re- 
search and investigation with a view 
to furthering the company’s policy in 
the job holder’s area. 

(2) Organization—This pertains to 
periodic review of all activities of 
the division to make such changes 
in organization structure as are 
needed to carry out objectives. This 
gets into staffing, training, and sal- 
ary administration. 

(3) Administration—This covers 
the supervisory activities performed, 
the meetings held and attended, spe- 
cial assignments, review and ap- 
proval of expense advances, reports, 
vacation schedules, sick leave, and 
other special activities. 

(4) Coordination—This refers to 
the procedures the executive de- 
velops and maintains to coordinate 
the work of individual and group 
performances in the area of his re- 
sponsibility and authority. 

(5) Controls—This covers the sum- 
mary, periodic and special reports 
on the operation of his division to 
the person to whom he is account- 
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able. It also identifies the reports the 
job holder receives from those who 
report to him and which he must re- 
view and analyze. The primary pur- 
pose of controls is to get action. The 
essence of this section is to disclose 
where the division stands, where it 
is going, and what’s getting it there. 
IV. Relationships: This — section 
shows the executive’s relationships 
inside the company, including spe- 
cial committees and contacts with 
other executives. It also includes 


relationships outside the company, 
including industry organizations and 
other companies. 

Most modern sizeable organiza- 
tions now have narrative job descrip- 
tions defining managerial functions 
for all positions shown on the 
graphic organizational chart. After 
we have a picture and description of 
the organization structure the ques- 
tion arises, “Will it work?” Will 
the organization function efficiently 

(Continued on the next page) 
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I 3 to grve them a 
inderstanding of all sorts of people 
both employees and 


And people 
the second great 


customers—are 
concern of any executive. 
They got constant practice in siz 
ing up over-all situations as every 
exectitive must do in making deci- 
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sions. They were doing this when 
they criticized a novel or analyzed a 
historical trend. As specialists in a 
single phase of the telephone busi- 
ness, the men had not been accus- 
tomed to taking the overall view. 

They practiced pulling together 
unrelated facts to get a harmonious 
whole picture. In this a good execu- 
tive must be like a symphonic or- 
chestra conductor, except that he 
must also compose his symphony of 
business action before he conducts it. 

They got constant practice in self- 
expression. Studies at Harvard and 
elsewhere have shown that ability to 
express oneself well in language is 
common to successful executives. 
One management consultant goes so 
far as to suggest that one of the most 
“practical” ways a young man can 
train for a top executive position is 
to write poetry and love letters ! 

They got practice in thinking for 
themselves, as every successful top 
man must. For ten months they 
were being forced to figure out an- 
swers without having superiors 
above them to imitate and get cues 
from. 


Human Relations 


In the human relations area busi- 
ness is making more frequent use 
of the vocational psychologists. The 
personnel man of today knows more 
fundamentals of human behavior 
than did his counterpart of a genera- 
tion ago. Today personnel selection 
is no longer a matter of playing 
hunches and having an eye for men. 
The personnel man of today has 
identified character traits. He talks 
categorically about stability, indus- 
try, perseverance, self-reliance, loy- 
alty, getting along with others, com- 
petitiveness, leadership, emotional 
maturity, and motivation. But 
knowledge and skill in the human 
relations area cannot be confined to 
the personnel director. The super- 
visor and executive must have these 
skills effectively to get things done 
through others. The executive of 
today must have a combination of 
technical ability and skill in human 
relations. 

Authorities realize the vital part 
communication plays in every func- 
tion performed in business. Ex- 
ecutive development programs em- 
phasize self-improvement in the 
communications area particularly. 
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You bet you do! That is, if you can offer programmed pro- 
tection—at a saving—under one of the Zurich or American 
Guarantee Homeowners Policies.* 

By grouping the coverages your clients need in one 
Homeowners Policy, you can give them better protection at 
lower cost than if they bought several separate policies. 

And you can get more business and hold renewals more 
easily—leave less room for a competitor to cut in. 

Interested? Then the Zurich-American field man will be 
glad to talk things over with you. 
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The effectiveness of a sales force is 
in direct proportion to its communi- 
cation skill and success. The same 
yardstick can be applied to claims, 
management, and other divisions of 
an insurance company. Effective 
communication between these op- 
erating divisions is needed to pro- 
mote teamwork. 

“It’s not the individual soldier, 
nor the Army as a whole, but the 
everlasting teamwork of every 
blooming soul.” The same principles 


of communication teamwork apply 
between two individuals as well as 
to upward, downward, and across 
communications with the whole or- 
ganization. 

One might generalize by saying 
that a good human relations man 
possesses the capacity to view whole 
situations; his place in them; the 
relation of all components ; and the 
interaction of the various parts upon 
one another. He can participate in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Goes to School—Continued 


awkward and _ emotion-charged 
projects and still get a job done. 
Another of his talents is the ability 
to make informed judgments. By 
this I mean the ability to gather vital 
facts bearing upon a problem; the 
insight to interpret those facts ; and 
the competence unemotionally to 
blend the facts into the environ- 
mental situation with the least degree 
of conflict. 


Then, there is what might be 
termed the versatile and highly 
skilled conceptualist in business. He 
is sociable when engaged in planning 
and organization work with others. 
He is flexible when he is directing 
and coordinating the activities of 
others and groups. He is stable and 
yet manifests go-ability when he is 
matching results with plans. He is 
firmly convinced that getting action 
is the primary purpose of a report- 
ing system and exercises control 





INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE 


Excess of loss 
Pro-rata 
Catastrophe 





Basically, reinsurance firms are 
much alike in the services they 
render. Perhaps there are two 
major differences. Differences in 
the capabilities of management 
and in financial capacity. The 
experience of Inter-Ocean 
counselors, and their ability to 
prepare contracts carefully fitted 
to your needs, is a natural 
outgrowth of the stability of 
Inter-Ocean management— 
continuous since the company’s 
operation began in 1920. Our 
financial capacity is a matter of 
record—sufficient for your 
requirements. 


with firmness and drive. He usually 
has a high level of psychic energy. 
The individual holding the ultimate 
authority in an organization is usu- 
ally.possessed of the highest degree 
of the constitutional and personality 
qualifications mentioned. However, 
some measure of technical skill, 
human relations skill, and conceptual 
skill is needed in all supervisory 
jobs. 


Six Skills 


According to Doctor McMurray, 
chief among the skills which can be 
inculeated by formal instruction, 
practice, admonition, and example 
are: 

“1. The ability tc see problems in 
broad perspective and to make deci- 
sions on the basis of long-run rather 
than short-run goals. 

“2. The capacity to delegate author- 
ity as well as responsibility. 

“3. An open-minded receptivity to 
suggestions and criticisms from 
peers and subordinates as well as 
superiors. 

“4. A willingness to risk the loss of 
the approbation and support of 
others, if necessary, by thinking in- 
dependently and taking a firm stand 
(as, when necessary, saying ‘no’ to 
administer discipline). 

“5. A knack for discovering and 
utilizing previously undetected rela- 
tionships among the things and 
conditions of his environment. 

“6. Competence in carrying on, in- 
tegrating, and coordinating a num- 
ber of highly varied interests and 
activities simultaneously.” 

How much you want to learn and 
how well you want to do will be 
measured by your desire, effort, and 
capacity. It must always be remem- 
bered that no learning is effective 
until it is woven into your pattern 
of experience. What you learn will 
be really worthwhile only to the ex- 
tent that you apply it to your work. 
Then it is effective. 





BOND BIDS SOUGHT 


BLANKET BOND BIDS are being in- 
vited on the more than half a million 
postal workers to be covered under 
the new bonding law to replace the 
present individual bonds effective 
January 1, 1956. 
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Motor Vehicle Cargo Policy—Load 
Struck Overhead Bridge when Truck 
Wheel Hit Curb—Exception of Dam- 
age to Cargo when Vehicle Not in 
Collision Held Inapplicable. 


Edgarton and Sens, Inc. v. Min- 
neapolis Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company (Supreme Court of 
Errors of Connecticut, 1955) 116 
A. 2d 514. 

The insured, under contract with 
the owner of a vertical turret lathe, 
was transporting the lathe to the 
owner’s plant, using a ten-wheel 
platform truck for the purpose. The 
lathe extended somewhat higher 
than the cab of the truck. 

As the truck driver was passing 
under a bridge another vehicle 
forced him to drive to his right so 
that the right front wheel of the 
truck struck a cement culvert, 
whereupon the driver stopped. He 
intended to back up, but his foot 
slipped off the clutch, and the truck 
moved forward so that the right rear 
tandem wheel mounted the culvert. 
The truck bounced up so that the 
top of the lathe struck the under 
side of the bridge resulting in sub- 
stantial damage to the lathe. No 
part of the truck came in contact 
with the bridge. 

The insured, having paid the lathe 
owner the amount of the damage, 
sued the insurer for a declaratory 
judgment as to coverage. 

The policy excepted from cover- 
age the insured’s legal liability for 
loss or damage caused “by the load 
or any portion thereof coming into 
contact with any other object unless 
the carrying vehicle also collides 
with such object.” 

The trial court decided in favor 
of the insurer, that the damage in 
question was excepted from cover- 
age. 
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The insured then appealed to 
Connecticut’s highest court which 
reversed the decision. 

The Court pointed out that am- 
biguities in policies require liberal 
construction in favor of the insured, 
and that the loss here in question 
was covered by the general insuring 
clause of the policy. 

The Court went on to say, ‘““While 
the striking of the load against the 
bridge can be said to have been the 
immediate cause of the damage to 
the lathe, all other causes are not 
thereby excluded. * * * In the case 
at bar, the predominating efficient 
cause was the truck’s coming into 
contact with the culvert. This 
caused the truck to rise up with its 
load so that a part of the load hit 
the overhead bridge, thus causing 
the damage. The noninsuring clause 
does not remove the coverage af- 
forded by the general insuring 
clause.” 

A dissenting judge said, in part: 
“To hold, as they do, that the lathe 
collided with the culvert stretches 
facts beyond their reality. This no 
more occurred than did the carry- 
ing vehicle collide with the bridge.” 
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judge says 


Edited by R. M. MacArthur of Thompson, Hine and Flory, Cleveland 


(U. S. Court of Appeals, 1955) 7 
Cir., 224 F. 2d 242. 

In this case the insurer sued for a 
declaratory judgment as to its cover- 
age. The insured, a subcontractor 
fer ironwork on a construction job, 
had placed and welded certain steel 
beams some of which were for the 
support of the roof. At the time of 
the accident, the insured had certain 
other work disassociated from the 
accident to do in performing the 
subcontract. 

The accident occurred when a 
roofer, who was laying composition 
blocks for the roof, fell to a con- 
crete floor when a steel beam, im- 
properly welded by the insured, gave 
way. 

The policy in question, by a spe- 
cial endorsement, excepted from 
coverage, “Products hazard” which, 
as defined, included “completed op- 
erations.” 

The Federal District Court 
granted summary judgment against 
the insurer on the basis there was 
no question of fact and that as a 
matter of law the accident was cov- 
ered, 

Upon the insurance company’s 
appeal to the United States Court 
of Appeals that Court reversed the 
decision of the trial court, but in 
so doing made certain interesting 
observations. The reversal was 
based on the decision that there was 
a question of fact for determination 
by the jury, as to whether the work 
in question was completed at the 
time of the accident. 

However, the Court said other 
questions existed in view of the 
form and contents of the policy. 

“The true meaning of the policy 
is difficult to determine. An exam- 
ination of it involves a_ physical 
effort of no mean _ proportions. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


Starting out with three printed 
pages, the first of which consists 
largely of a form which is filled in 
on a typewriter, the reader is con- 
fronted also with six physically at- 
tached supplements, or riders, incon- 
veniently assorted into different 
sizes. If he is possessed of reason- 
able physical dexterity, coupled with 
average mental capacity, he may 
then attempt to integrate and har- 
monize the dubious meanings to be 
found in this not inconsiderable 


package. A confused attempt to set 
forth an insuring agreement is later 
assailed by such a bewildering array 
of exclusions, definitions and con- 
ditions, that the result is confound- 
ing almost to the point of unin- 
telligibleness. To describe the policy 
as ambiguous is a substantial un- 
derstatement.” 

The Court then stated “there 
emerges through the confusing lan- 
guage and the shapeless masses of 
words before us, an intention to 
protect Aconomy (the insured) 
from the commonplace risks inci- 
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dental to the business of a construc- 
tion contractor.” 

The Court then held that the pol- 
icy and the facts raised various ques- 
tions for decision, as follows: (1) If 
the building under construction con- 
stituted the “premises” insofar as 
the building was controlled by the 
insured, and the insured’s work con- 
stituted the “operations,” then it 
would appear that the accident in 
question was covered. (2) Since 
the insured had no “products,” 
there was no occasion to consider 
the application of the “products haz- 
ard” provision, and the question 
arises whether it is not immaterial 
whether the insured had completed 
its work before the accident oc- 
curred. (3) Speaking of the two 
parts of the “products hazard” pro- 
vision, namely, “products” and 
“completed operations,” “Does the 
placing of these two paragraphs in 
the policy under the heading of 
‘Products Hazard,’ as well as the 
language of the paragraphs them- 
selves, indicate that the language in 
question has nothing to do with the 
case before us because the policy 
expressly eliminates from coverage 
‘Products (Including Completed 
Operations)’ ?” 

The Federal appellate court, how- 
ever, declined to resolve the ques- 
tions which they posed, and sug- 
gested that when the case was re- 
tried in the District Court either 
party “may, if desired, by proper 
procedure raise in the district court 
the additional questions which we 
find presented by this record.” 


OVERCHARGES IN 
PREMIUMS 


THE SERVICE FIRE Insurance Com- 
pany of New York was ordered by 
Oklahoma Commissioner Hunt to 
show cause at a hearing November 
21 why its license to operate in that 
state should not be revoked. The 
company was alleged to have col- 
lected overcharges in automobile in- 
surance premiums and to have vio- 
lated other insurance laws of the 
state. The charges stemmed from a 
zone meeting held by several com- 
missioners in Austin, Texas at which 
several finance controlled companies 
were charged with improper rating 
classification of automobile risks. 
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RICHARD CONVERSE 
Robins, Davis & Lyons 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


NQUESTIONABLY, EVERY insur- 
.. adjuster and every insur- 
ance lawyer at one time or another 
has suspected that an insured was 
guilty of fraud in connection with 
his claim. Insurance people in these 
situations are usually reluctant to 
assert the defense that fraud has 
been involved in a claim and to a 
large extent at least, this reluctance 
arises out of a lack of understanding 
of the legal requirements for the 
establishment of this defense. 


The writer had occasion to go 
very deeply into the question of what 
constitutes fraud in connection with 
a case recently tried. A news item 
concerning this case appeared in the 
July 14, 1955 issue of The National 
Underwriter under the title “In- 
sured forfeits all recovery after at- 
tempt to defraud insurers.” The 
general propositions and definitions 
of fraud involved in this case should 
be of interest to the industry gen- 
erally. 

The provision of the policy in- 

volved is the standard one which 
has been in force for more than sixty 
years as part of the Minnesota 
standard fire policy. It reads as fol- 
lows: 
“The policy shall be void * * * if 
the assured shall make any attempt 
to defraud the company either be- 
fore or after loss, * * *. 

In this particular case, the as- 
sured, one David Bemel of Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, was the owner and 
operator of a war surplus store in 
that city. On January 30, 1953, a 
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fer Loss 


is 


fire occurred which concededly 
caused substantial damage to the 
stock of merchandise. It appeared 
that some of the merchandise had 
been burned or damaged to the ex- 
tent that it was a total loss. Other 
merchandise had been burned or 
damaged to a lesser extent. Still 
other merchandise had sustained no 
direct fire damage but had been af- 
fected only by smoke and water. The 
inventory sheets for January 1, 
1953, which should have provided 
a basis for computing current inven- 
tory apparently had been destroyed 
in the fire. 


It was agreed between the as- 
sured and the adjusters representing 
the companies that a new inventory 
should be forthwith taken. This was 
done under the joint supervision of 
the assured and a representative of 
the adjusters. The assured was dis- 
satisfied with the result of this in- 
ventory and shortly after it was 
completed, he caused all the mer- 
chandise in the store, regardless of 
the extent of damage, to be pulled 
out from shelves, containers, etc., 
and deposited and commingled in a 
common heap on the floor of the 
damaged premises. On cross-exami- 
nation he admitted that he did this 
to compel the taking of a second in- 
ventory because he did not believe 
the first one adequately represented 
the merchandise on hand at the time 
of the fire. The companies claimed 
that this commingling had been delib- 
erately accomplished by the assured 
in order to prevent them from mak- 





ing an accurate appraisal of the ac- 
tual loss and they refused to pro- 
ceed with further attempts to adjust 
the loss. 

The assured then filed proofs of 
loss based upon the inventory taken 
after the fire and claimed in the 
proofs that all of the merchandise 
disclosed by the inventory was a 
total loss. 

In the resulting litigation the de- 
fendant companies invoked the pol- 
icy provision above quoted and con- 
tended that the assured was guilty 
of an attempt to defraud; (1) in 
that he had deliberately overstated 
the amount of the loss and, (2) that 
he had deliberately commingled all 
merchandise regardless of extent of 
damage for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the companies from making a 
true appraisal of the actual loss. The 
case went to the jury on special in- 
terrogatories which required the 
jury to find the amount of actual 
loss to both merchandise and _fix- 
tures and, in addition, to answer 
this specific question. 

“Ouestion No. 3. After the fire did 
David Bemel make any attempt to 
defraud the defendants ?” 

The jury fixed the loss at $12,800 
and answered Question No. 3 in the 
affirmative, which resulted in ab- 
solving the companies of all liability. 

In the opinion of the writer, the 
noteworthy part of the case is the 
clear, simple and concise language 
with which Judge Hatfield defined 
fraud in charging the jury. The por- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fraud After Loss—Continued 


tion of the charge dealing with fraud 
is as follows: 

“False representations by an insured 
to an imsurance company or its 
agents, following a fire loss, are an 
attempt to defraud if they relate to 
material facts and if made in one 
of the following ways by the in- 
sured : 

“One, by making false statements 
with reference to the property 
knowing them to be false, 


Two, by making statements with 
reference to the property which he 
did not believe to be true without 
knowing whether they were true or 
not, and which later proved to be 
untrue, 

Three, by making statements with 
reference to the property without 
knowing whether they were true or 
not, but representing them to be 
true of his own knowledge, or 
Four, by keeping silent about a fact 
within his knowledge knowing that 
the company was acting on the pre- 





Aterr BusINESSMEN when deciding on major im- 


provements, expansion or important changes, call in experts, 


architects, contractors, business analysts and their ‘‘executive in 


charge of insurance.” 


“They want a man who knows.’ 


That man can be you, one whose skill and knowledge is backed 
by the facilities and “know-how” of the St. Paul Companies, 
your source for the insurance to fill a specific need. 
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PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building, San Francisco 6 


Members, American Foreign 
Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 


sumption that no such fact existed. 
A fact is material if its existence or 
non-existence is a matter to which 
the defendants would attach impor- 
tance in determining their choice of 
action or the plaintiff knew that 
the defendants were likely to regard 
the fact as important and act in re- 
liance on its truthfulness. 

A slight discrepancy or slight exag- 
geration of the quantity or value of 
the insured’s property before or 
after the fire, or an honest mistake 
in estimating the value of the prop- 
erty or extent of the damage is not, 
in itself, sufficient to constitute an 
attempt to defraud. 

On the other hand, knowingly and 
wilfully making a false statement re- 
specting the nature and extent of the 
loss, or resorts to any trick or 
artifice for the purpose of enhancing 
the amount of the loss with intent to 
thereby obtain from the companies 
a sum in excess of what he knows to 
be his honest due, is an attempt to 
defraud.” 


The General Rule 


The four separate ways above 

enumerated of accomplishing fraud 
and misrepresentation would appear 
to be a proper breakdown of the 
general rule stated in Dunnell’s 
Minnesota Digest Sec. 3818 as fol- 
lows: 
“A person is liable for fraud if he 
makes a false representation of a 
past or existing material fact sus- 
ceptible of knowledge, knowing it to 
be false, or as of his own knowledge 
without knowing whether it is true 
or false, with intention to induce the 
person to whom it is made to act 
in reliance upon it, or under such 
circumstances that such person is 
justified in acting in reliance upon 
it, and such person is thereby de- 
ceived and induced to act in reliance 
upon it, to his pecuniary damage.” 

A long line of Minnesota cases 
supporting the text statement is 
found at footnote 28. 

Judge Hatfield’s definition of ma- 

teriality doubtlessly is based upon 
Griffin v. Farrier, 32 Minn. 474, 21 
N.W. 553, and a long line of cases 
which follow the Griffin case wherein 
it was said: 
“Misrepresentations in order to con- 
stitute actionable fraud must be as 
to material facts of a nature to affect 
the conduct of others * * *” 
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The language of the charge, ‘‘or 

resorts to any trick or artifice” is 
clearly proper under the definition 
of fraud contained in Roebuck v. 
Wick, 98 Minn. 130, 107 N.W. 
1054, that: 
“Tt is however well settled that 
fraud may consist of any disposition 
or artifice used to circumvent, cheat 
or deceive another.” 

Most, if not all the decisions above 
referred to were cases where fraud 
was the basis of a claim for affirma- 
tive relief. However, Minnesota law 
is that the elements of fraud are the 
same whether it is used as a defense 
or a cause of action. See Wilder v. 
De Con, 18 Minn. 470, (Gil. 421) ; 
Johnson Service Co. v. Kruse, 121 
Minn. 28, 140, N.W. 118. 

It may well be that after several 
days of conflicting testimony at the 
trial of this case, the jury was quite 
confused on the legal propositions 
that would be applicable. As indi- 
cated above, we feel that Judge Hat- 
field’s charge was unusually clear, 
concise and accurate as to the law. 
It does much to make clear to the 
mind of the average layman an un- 
derstanding of what constitutes 
fraud after loss. 





STOPPING DISTANCE STUDY 


WHEN YOU'RE DRIVING On wet pave- 
ments this fall, Mr. Car Driver, 
remember that it can take as much 
as 50% more distance to stop your 
car than it does on dry pavements. 
Your stopping distance, of course, 
primarily depends on your speed at 
the time you apply your brakes, and 
the condition of your tires. New 
research on the braking and traction 
characteristics of the latest auto- 
mobile tires, conducted under the 
supervision of University of Wis- 
consin engineering experts, reveals 
these facts: Contrary to expecta- 
tions, it was found that used tires, 
with their nominal tread depth worn 
down to only 1/32 of an inch, stopped 
in a shorter distance on dry pave- 
ment than new tires of the same 
make. But on wet pavement, test ve- 
hicles with new tires stopped in a 
shorter distance than those with used 
tires. New tires take from 9 to 24% 
more distance, and used tires take 
from 27 to 52% more distance, de- 
pending on speed when brakes are 
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applied, to stop on wet pavement 
than they do on dry pavement. 


Significantly Greater 


The research revealed that at from 
20 to 40 miles per hour there is very 
little difference in the stopability of 
either used or new tires on wet 
pavement, but that at speeds of 50 
and 60 miles per hour the used tires 
required stopping distances signifi- 


cantly greater than the new tires— 
from 13 to 21% greater. The tire 
research tests showed that on wet 
pavement as compared with dry 
pavement, at a 40 mile per hour 
speed, stopping distance increased 
9% for new and 27% for used tires; 
at 50 mph speed the stopping dis- 
tance increased 21% for new and 
43% for used tires; and at 60 mph 
speed the stopping distance increased 
24% for new and 52% for used tires. 
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QUESTION |. 


On March 1, 1953, “A” contacted 
“B”, an insurance broker, and re- 
quested “B” to obtain a policy of fire 
insurance on his home in the amount 
of $15,000 for a term of five years. 
“B” accordingly phoned to the “X” 
Insurance Company and requested 
the policy to be effective on March 
2, 1953. On March 6, 1953, at 4:00 
p-m. the “X” Insurance Company 
mailed the requested policy to “B” 
and it was received by “B”’ on March 
8, 1953, at 10:00 a.m. On March 7, 
1953, at 3:00 p.m. “A” died and “C” 
was appointed as administrator of 
his estate. On March 8, 1953, at 
6:00 a.m. the property on which the 
policy had been requested 
severely damaged by fire. On the 
request of the administrator of 
““A’s” estate for payment in accord- 
ance with the terms of the policy the 
“X” Insurance Company resisted 
payment on the grounds listed below. 
Discuss the validity of each defense 
separately. 

(a) “‘A’s” death constituted a revo- 
cation of the request for insurance. 
(b) Even if a policy had been in 
force before or at “A’s’’ death, the 
death of “A” cancelled it because a 
policy of insurance is a personal 
contract. 

(c) Coverage did not attach because 
the premium was never paid. 

(d) As administrator of ‘“A’s” 
estate, “C”, is not legally entitled to 
collect. 


was 


Answer 


(a) This argument is invalid. 
The broker, “B” on being contacted 
by “A”, became the agent of “A” 
for the purpose of procuring the 
requested coverage. Thereafter all 
dealings between the “X” Insurance 
Company and “B” were on behalf of 
“A” in accordance with the general 
principles of agency law. Although 
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Part IV—Law 


the death of a principal will normally 
revoke an agency relationship, and 
will revoke any outstanding unac- 
cepted naked offer of the deceased, 
the death of “A” could not have 
that effect in this case because the 





DEAN'S NOTE 

This composite set of answers to 
the June 1954 Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter examinations 
given by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each com- 
posite answer and present it in con- 
densed form. However, the content 
in some cases is more complete than 
was required for a high grade and 
answers have been given to all the 
questions even though the candidate 
had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the rea- 
sonableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent application of 
a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and an- 
swers as a method of direct prepara- 
tion for the C. P. C. U. examinations. 
They may be useful as a guide to the 
type of questions asked and the con- 
tent of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute 
for thorough study and mastery of 
the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 











offer no longer existed, having been 
accepted. A contract was now in 
force. It is possible that the contract 
of insurance came into effect as early 
as the time at which “B” contacted 
the “X” Insurance Company by 
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telephone and conveyed ‘“‘A’s” re- 
quest for insurance. As a matter of 
insurance practice an oral binder 
might have been made at that time 
if the company had given its assent 
to the coverage to “B”, the agent of 
“A”. In the absence of proof of the 
substance of that conversation, how- 
ever, the contract came into being 
before the death of “A” because of 
the ‘preparation, execution and mail- 
ing of the policy to “B”’, the broker. 


(b) This argument is invalid. It 
is true that the fire insurance con- 
tract is for many purposes con- 
sidered to be a personal contract. 
It cannot, for instance, be assigned 
without the express consent of the 
company. It is considered to be a 
contract between the insurance com- 
pany and the named assured, and 
not on the building, It is not a 
contract that runs with the land, nor 
does the insurance money normally 
take the place of the damaged or 
destroyed property. However, the 
1943 New York Standard Fire 
Policy expressly insures the named 
insured “and legal representatives.” 
Thus in this case the policy con- 
tinued in favor of the legal repre- 
sentatives of “A” from the time of 
his death until the time of the loss 
because of the express wording of 
the insurance contract. To be dis- 
charged by death a contract must 
require personal performance of the 
deceased party. An insurance policy 
does not require personal perform- 
ance of the insured, but merely 
awaits the occurrence of a possible 
event. 


(c) This argument is invalid. 
There is no condition in the usual 
fire policy that the payment of the 
premium is a condition precedent to 
coverage, although such provisions 
are commonly made a part of life 
insurance applications and policies. 


(Continued on page | 16) 
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—— LOYALTY GROUP ™ 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


JUNE 30, 1955 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cosh $ 3,807,806.80 Reserve for Losses $ 16,918,000.49 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 953,829.49 Reserve for Loss Expenses 1,516,210.00 
Bonds ond Stocks. - 155,874,898.18 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 53,802,706.05 
Interest due and accrued 7 167,388.93 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,043,389.98 


Agents ond Departmentol Funds held under Reinsurance 

Bolances 4,752,93) 47 Treaties zs 8,023,156.81 
Real Estate -  3,086,000.C0 All other Liabiilties. 830,582.01 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 

Insurance Pools a 


8,922,570.24 Capital —_— 15,000,000.00 

All other Assets 1,447,167.79 Net Surplus —_ _# 78,547.56 

Total admitted Assets__$179,012,592.90 Qetee ction —____._$ 179,01 2,592.90 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $95,878,547.56 


Securities carried at $3,290,509 in the above stctement are deposited os required by low. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cosh __ o $ 324,812.04 Reserve for Losses ___$ 1,767,552.29 Cosh 
Mortgage loons on Real Estate 1,587.22 Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 158,410.00 
Bonds and Stocks 13,682.617.35 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,990,152.03 
Interest due ond occrued__ 37,449 56 Reserve for Toxes and Expenses 218,210.00 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
_ _ $ 680,023.96 Reserve for Losser__ $ 1,767,552.29 
Bonds ond Stocks _._ 13,043,157.07 Reserve for Loss Expenses 158,410.00 
Interest due ond occrved__ 30,204.44 Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 5,621,178.24 
Agents ond Departments Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 217,010.00 
Agents ond Departmental All other Liobilities___ 16,647.11 Bolences —_________._ 1,949,089.76 All other Liobilities__._. 143,355.35 


Bolonces —_ 549,481.52 ; OO Ee 66,000.00 Cepite! _. ........__.—s_- 1,000,000.00 
Reol Estate 150,000.00 Capital . — 1,000,000.00 All other Assets_ . 73,741.45 Net Surplus 6,934,710.80 
All other Assets 223,026.88 Net Surplus : 5 003.14 —. 214 


= — Total admitted Assets__$ 15,842,216.68 Total eS 1 $842,216.68 
Total admitted Assets. $14,968,974.57 Total $14,968, 974.57 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,818,003.14 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,934,710.80 


Securities corried at $795,921 in the above stotement ore deposited as required by low. Securities corried ot $1,822,477 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL "GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. OF CANADA 
JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cosh $ 414,063.82 Reserve for Losses $ 4,797,641.93 ASSETS 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 341,125.62 Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 429,970.00 
Bonds and Stocks. 37,241 875.34 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,257,483.80 
Interest due and accrued 64,825.93 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 593,570.00 


JUNE 30, 1955 


LIABILITIES 

Gh 2-5 ____$ 16,050.06 Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses$ 3,863.32 
Bonds ond Stocks_______- 404,720.00 Cepitel _______——s«100, 000.00 
Interest Due and Accrued______2,904. 58 Net Surplus 350,415.93 
2 ers < atanclal 3,076,329.33 ‘: —. =o aeeneenae sats ial jgweewngie satin Tt Ne 
All other Assets 169,171.28 Net Surplus _ _ Total admitted Assets $454,279.25 (I 


Total admitted Assets $41,307,391.32 Total ___$41,307,391.32 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,166,794.95 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $450,415.93 


Securities corried at $2,754,310 in the above statement ore deposited os required by low. Securities corried ot $55,802 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK OF NEWARK, N. J. 


JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash $ 1,192,957.75 Reserve for Losses $ 18,266,637.50 Gal cent $ 1,029,385.8) 
Mortgage Loons on Real Estate 52,668.63 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 1,878,775.00 Mortgage Loans on Reol Estate 447,012.98 
Bonds and Stocks. = 46,83) 032.27 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,818,502.75 Bonds and Stocks. 55,260,072.59 
Interest due and occrved___ 129,074.23 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,428,986.73 Interest due and occrued 
Agents ond Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 


Reserve for Losses_______$ 22,479,011.00 
Reserve for loss Expenses__.___2,240,947.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 17,323,404.31 
—_ 124,846.78 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,245,916.41 
Agents and Deportmentol Funds held under Reinsurance 

Balances ieee, SAUESTISR Treaties ——___ 263,540.22 Balances __ —.  4,616,631.15 SED: cpenmesnyt 704,439.64 
Equity in Marine and All other Liabilities. 113,860.34 Equity in Marine and Foreign All other Liabilities. - 181,720.92 

Insurance Pools — 131,211.80 Ca 1 = _ 2,000,000.00 Insurance Pools 131,211.80 a ae 2,000,000.00 
All other Assets___ 191 657.78 Net Surplus 14,207,271.84 All other Assets 342,316.04 Net Surplus —— 15,776,037.87 


Total admitted Assets __$52,977,574.38 Total $52,977,574.38 Total admitted Assets__$61,951,477.15 DER tere ee 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,207,271.84 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $17,776,037.87 


Securities corried ot $4,440,750 in the above stotement are deposited as required by low. Securities corried ot $1,692,141 in the obove statement are deposited as required by law. 


Western Department H °o M E ° F F 1 Cc E Pacific Department 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—from page | 14 


There is nothing to prevent a fire 
insurance company from demand- 
ing the premium at the time the 
policy is delivered, but this is not 
common practice. When a company 
permits the named insured, or his 
agent, to obtain possession of the 
policy and, indeed, mails it without 
requiring payment of the premium, 
it can be assumed that short term 
credit is being extended. The term 


of that credit could be proved by 
introducing evidence concerning the 
normal credit period in the fire insur- 
ance business in the particular area 
involved. In any event it appears to 
be certain that the time customarily 
extended for payment would exceed 
the time used in this case. 

(d) This argument is invalid. 
Although the administrator of the 
estate of “A” does not acquire the 
real estate insured, it appears clear 
that under the 1943 New York 
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OLD SUPERSTITIONS 


and what they mean 


Spilled salt is a warning of evil nearby. Since good spirits 
live to your right and bad spirits to your left, you must 
quickly throw a pinch of salt over your left shoulder to 
bribe evil against doing you harm. 


However, the kind of protection most people believe in 
today is that offered by a Comprehensive iDwelling or 
Homeowners Policy. (Now available in most states.) 


tHe London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK ~ 
~ 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Fire Depanment) o 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Standard Fire Policy he alone has 
the right to sue to enforce that policy 
and receive the proceeds. The heirs 
of “A” are now the owners of the 
property and, if the policy had run 
to the insured, “his heirs and 
assigns,” the appropriate heir or 
heirs would be legally entitled to 
collect. Since the language of the 
standard form, however, insures the 
named insured “and legal repre- 
sentatives” the administrator, as the 
legal representative of the deceased 
insured, is the party properly en- 
titled to collect. Once the money is 
collected, however, it is deemed to 
stand in the place of the destroyed 
or damaged property and if a will 
devises the property to a particular 
heir, he is the person properly 
entitled to the proceeds of the insur- 
ance. It will not, under these 
circumstances, be a fund to fall into 
the residual estate of the deceased. 


QUESTION 2. 


(a) “D” contracted in writing to 
purchase a sofa he had selected from 
“E”. At the time of the agreement 
he paid $50 out of a total purchase 
price of $400. It was provided in the 
contract that the sofa would be 
delivered within the next two days 
by the seller, at which time “D” 
agreed to pay the balance of the 
purchase price. The night of the 
sale a fire of unknown origin and 
not caused by “E’s” negligence broke 
out in “E’s” place of business and 
completely destroyed the sofa. “E” 
now demands the remaining $350 
from “D”. “D”, on the other hand, 
demands the return of his $50. 
Which position is legally correct? 
Explain fully the legal principles 
involved. 

(b) “F”, the owner of certain 
timber land, made.an oral agreement 
to sell five hundred trees of a certain 
minimum diameter to “G” at a price 
of $10 for each tree. It was agreed 
that ‘‘F” would fell and deliver these 
trees within two months from the 
date of the agreement. Before the 
two months were up, the price of 
timber increased and “F”’ informed 
“G” that he would not deliver the 
trees. When “G” sued “F” for 
breach of contract “F” defended on 
the ground that the agreement had 
not met the requirements of the 
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Statute of Frauds. Is this defense 
valid? Explain fully the legal prin- 
ciples iny olved. 

(c) “H’ purchased two hundred 
gallons of fuel oil from “J” who 
delivered the oil to the tank in “H’s” 
home. When burned the oil left a 
residue which quickly clogged the 
burner, and caused a smoke to issue 
through the registers which left an 
oily film on walls and draperies. As 
a result “H” sustained damages of 
$350. “H” thereupon sued “J” for 
damages. What is the most probable 
legal basis(es) for the suit and the 
defense? Explain fully the legal 
principles involved. 


Answer 


(a) The legal principles involved 
in this case are those concerning the 
passage of title. Risk of loss nor- 
mally follows title to the object and 
therefore if title has passed, “D” 
must pay “E” $250, but if it has not 
passed “D” is entitled to a return of 
his $50. It is possible for title to 
pass to the purchaser of an article 
while possession remains with the 
seller, and in such a case the risk 
of loss from destruction or damage 
will fall upon the buyer. Whether 
title passes or not depends on the 
intention of the parties to the con- 
tract, and if that intention is ex- 
pressed it will be enforced as long 
as it does not contravene public 
policy. In this case it is not apparent 
that the parties to the contract in 
any way expressed their desire as 
to the time of passage of title. In 
the absence of any expressed state- 
ment, the Uniform Sales Act, which 
has been passed in a majority of 
states and is to a large extent the 
common law of the remainder of 
states, has set forth various rules to 
indicate presumed intent on the part 
of the parties to a sale. By these 
rules, title normally passes when a 
contract of sale is made concerning 
ascertained goods then in existence. 
This sofa was in existence, and was 
the subject matter of the contract. 
because it was specifically selected 
by the purchaser. The intent that 
title pass immediately is presumed 
under those situations even though 
the time of delivery and the time of 
payment is delayed. However, an- 
other rule states that where delivery 
is to be made by the seller to a 
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specified place, title will not pass 
until delivery to that place occurs. 
In this case, therefore, if the seller 
was to deliver the sofa to a particular 
place, title did not pass even though 
there was a specified, particular and 


ascertained item involved. If title 
did not pass, the risk of loss remained 
with the seller. 

(b) Yes, the valid. 
The Statute of Frauds demands that 
certain contracts be in writing in 
order to be provable in court. The 
purpose of the statute is to guarantee 
against perjuries in the case of those 
contracts that have been thought to 


defense is 


be of special importance or especially 
conducive to perjury. The first pro- 
vision of the Statute of Frauds to 
be considered in connection with this 
question is the provision stating that 
all contracts concerning an interest 
in real estate must be in writing to 
be provable in court. Normally trees 
are considered to be real estate since 
they are permanently attached to the 
ground. However where the trees 
are, by the terms of the contract, to 
be removed by the seller within a 
reasonable period of time, personal 
property is actually being sold, and 
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this contract therefore need not be 
in writing under the real property 
provision. But most states have rela- 
tively modern provisions requiring 
that contracts concerning the sale of 
personal property in excess of a 
given consideration must be in 
writing. That sum may vary from 
$50 to $2,500. This sale of trees 
amounts, in total, to $5,000 and it 
appears that it would be considered 


IS THE 

LETTER 
CARRIER 
YOUR 
BIGGEST 
COMPETITOR? 


as one contract for $5,000 and not 
500 contracts for $10. Thus because 
of the provision of this type of 
statute this contract would have to 


be in writing to be provable in court. . 


It does not appear that this contract 
comes under any of the exemptions 
commonly contained in such statutes 
such as the elimination of the need 
for a writing where there has been 
part payment, a deposit, or part 
delivery and acceptance, or one for 
the sale of goods specially manu- 
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factured by the seller for the buyer 
and not saleable in the usual course 
of trade. Therefore this contract 
must be in writing to be provable in 
court. 


(c) The basis of the suit by “H”’ 
against “J” for the damages of $350 
would be breach of an implied war- 
ranty. Although “J” when selling 
this fuel oil did not expressly in 
writing or orally, guarantee the oil, 
there is attached to every sale of 
personal property, unless expressly 
negated, an implied warranty. If 
“H” merely asked for fuel oil for 
home consumption, without specify- 
ing a particular grade or type, the 
seller impliedly warranted that it 
was fit for the purpose for which it 
had been requested. Theoretically, 
the buyer requested the seller’s 
judgment as to a suitable fuel oil, 
and the seller suggested one, and the 
buyer relied on the seller’s sugges- 
tion. Thus there was an implied 
warranty of fitness for the purpose 
sold. The defense might be based on 
anything that would negate the 
existence of such a warranty. The 
seller might be able to show that the 
buyer asked for a particular grade or 
type of oil, and therefore did not 
rely on the seller's judgment in 
making the purchase. The seller 
might be able to show that there was 
a defect in the buyer’s oil burner 
and that the oily film resulted from 
that fact and not from any defect 
in the oil itself, so that the burner 
and not the oil was the proximate 
cause of damage. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a) “K” has contracted to erect 
a building for “L”, according to 
specifications furnished by “L”. 
Explain fully the extent of the insur- 
able interest, if any, of (1) “K”, 
and (2) “L” against loss or damage 
by fire: 

(i) prior to completion of construc- 
tion. 

(ii) between the time of completion 
of construction and full payment by 
“1, to °K": 

(b) “M”, the owner of a house 
insured under a New York Standard 
Fire Policy of 1943, contracted to 
sell the house to “O”, payment to be 
made and the deed and possession 
to be given within ninety days from 
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the date of the written contract. 
“QO” did not take out a fire policy 
in his own name on the property. 
The property was damaged by fire 
during the ninety days. What is the 
liability of the insurer if a proper 
proof of loss and claim is filed? 
Explain fully the respective rights 
of “M”, and “O”, 


Answer 


(a) Insurable interest normally 
arises out of some legal, equitable or 
possessory interest in property, but 
can arise out of any relation to prop- 
erty that is such that one can lose 
any legal right on its destruction. 
The damnification that will result 
from damage or destruction of the 
article must, at the very least, de- 
prive the party who is seeking 
insurable interest of some legally 
protected right. 

(i) Prior to the completion of con- 
struction it can be demonstrated that 
both “K” and “L” have an insurable 
interest. 

(1) “K’s” interest arises out of his 
contract to build. He has a legal 
right in that contract which will 
ultimately result in the receipt of 
some consideration. The destruction 
of the building might discharge that 
contract and the consideration he 
was to receive would fall with it. 
Since this interest arises out of a 
legally protected contract right, “K”’ 
has an insurable interest. It may 
also be true, according to the con- 
tract, that “K’ is responsible to 
complete this building by a certain 
time, in which case an insurable 
interest would more clearly appear 
because the destruction of the build- 
ing before it was erected would not 
only result in a loss to the extent of 
the money invested in it at that time, 
but may well result in a suit for 
breach of contract for failure to 
complete the building by the time 
stated in the contract. “K’s” insur- 
able interest would therefore be 
measured by an amount of money 
sufficient to cover these financial 
risks. 

(2) “L’s” interest arises, at the very 
least, from his legally protected right 
to receive this property for a given 
consideration when completed. Even 
if “L” does not own the land on 
which “K” is erecting the building, 
he has a legally protected contract 
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right to receive this building and 
land when erected. This right is a 
complete property right, and as such 
can be sold, or attached, or given 


to another by will or deed. As a. 


complete property right it is properly 
the basis of an insurable interest. 
If, as is likely, the land on which the 
contractor is erecting the building 
already belongs to “L”, his interest 
is more readily apparent since auto- 
matically all structures on the land 
belong to him, and he has an insur- 


able interest arising out of present 
ownership. “L” therefore can insure 
this contract right not only for the 
value of the completed building, but 
also to the extent of loss that may be 
caused him by the builder’s delay or 
non-performance. 

(ii) After completion of construc- 
tion, it can be demonstrated that “K” 
might have and “L” does have an 
insurable interest. 

(1) “K’s” interest will exist in any 
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case except where “K’”’ has waived 
his right to his mechanic’s lien. If 
he has exercised his right to obtain 
a mechanic’s lien as security for his 
unpaid price, he would have an 
insurable interest in the property 
because its destruction would take 
away the security given him for 
payment by that mechanic’s lien. If 
he has not exercised, it appears that 
he would have an insurable 
interest because destruction of the 
property would make the exercise 


aiso 


of that right valueless. However, if 
he has waived his right to obtain a 
mechanic’s lien either expressly or 
by failure to follow the requisite 
statutory procedure, he would have 
no insurable interest. In that case 
this property would merely repre- 
sent one of the assets held by the 
debtor of a general, unsecured 
creditor, and he would have no 
insurable interest in it. 

(2) At this point it is clear, that 
title and possession of the building 
having passed to “L”’, he has a full 
insurable interest in the property. 
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(b) In the absence of any con- 
tractual provision between “M”, the 
vendor, and “OQ”, the vendee, as to 
what shall be done with the insur- 
ance proceeds, the authorities are in 
conflict as to their proper disposition. 
It appears clear by all authorities 
that despite the existence of the 
agreement of sale “M” still has an 
insurable interest in the property and 
is entitled to the proceeds of the 
policy. Although the equitable title 
to real property passes to the buyer 
at the time of the contract to sell, 
even though the deed is to be given 
to the buyer in the future, it is felt 
that the legal title remaining in 
“M”, which he holds as a type of 
fiduciary for “O”, is sufficient to 
support an insurable interest. After 
the deed is given to “O”, of course, 
‘““M’s” insurable interest disappears 
completely and he will not collect for 
any subsequent loss or damage. 

It appears to be equally clear that 
the insurance company has no re- 
sponsibility to “O” in the settlement 
of this claim. “O” is not a named 
insured in the policy, and the policy 
has not been assigned to cover his 
interest. The policy could have been 
endorsed to cover “‘O’s”’ interest, or 
could have been assigned to him, if 
the company’s approval had been 
obtained. The equitable title that 
“QO” has received is sufficient to sup- 
port an insurable interest. Indeed, 
in most states “O” must pay the 
purchase price and receive the deed 
to the property even though the 
building is entirely destroyed by fire 
or other cause between the date of 
the agreement of sale and the date 
for the transfer of the deed and 
possession of the property. 

The dispute in the authorities 
occurs in the rule concerning the 
disposition of the proceeds in the 
hands of “M”. The orthodox rule 
was that the proceeds are purely the 
property of “M”, and that “O” has 
no interest in them. According to 
that view “O” must pay “M” the 
fully agreed purchase price and re- 
ceive the damaged or destroyed 
property. However, there is a grow- 
ing acceptance of the fact that it is 
inequitable to permit “M” to profit 
by this misfortune and obtain a 
double recovery from catastrophe at 
the expense of the insurer and “O”’. 
Clearly the insurer has bound him- 
self to this risk and should pay for 
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the damage caused by the fire in 
accordance with the policy terms, 
but many American courts will re- 
quire “M” to hold these proceeds for 
the benefit of “O”. The proceeds 
would therefore be applied toward 
the purchase price. Of course in 
those few jurisdictions where risk 
of loss remains with the vendor, 
he is justly permitted to retain the 
proceeds. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) The “R” Roofing Company, 
acting as agent for the “Q” Com- 
pany, purchased felt from the “P” 
Company for $2,000 on March 3, 
1953. The “R” Roofing Company 
did not tell the ““P’’ Company at the 
time that it was the agent for the 
“Q” Company. The goods were 
delivered to the “R” Roofing Com- 
pany which transferred them to the 
“Q” Company. Since the $2,000 
was not paid, the “P”’ Company sued 
the “R” Roofing Company for the 
money on July 5, 1953. After this 
suit was started the “P” Company 
found out that the “QO” Company 
was the real purchaser. The “P” 
Company nevertheless took judg- 
ment against the “R” Roofing Com- 
pany on October 13. On October 21, 
1953, bankruptcy proceedings were 
instituted against the “R” Roofing 
Company, and the “P” Company, 
feeling that its chances for full re- 
covery against the “R” Roofing 
Company were now non-existent, 
desired to institute suit against the 
“Q” Company, the real principal, 
for $2,000. Discuss the right, if any, 
of the “P” Company now to bring 
suit against the “Q” Company and 
explain fully the legal principles 
involved. 

(b) “S” was general agent in a 
certain territory for the “Y” Insur- 
ance Company. The company re- 
voked his contract on May 15 and 
while protesting the revocation “S” 
continued to write new and renewal 
policies. The company does not 
want this business and has refused 
to accept the premiums. Is the com- 
pany (1) obliged to accept the busi- 
ness, (2) liable to the insured for a 
loss occurring after May 15? Dis- 
cuss fully the legal principles in- 
volved. 

Answer 


(a) “P” has no rights against the 
“Q” Company. This question in- 
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volves the matter of the rights of a 
third party against an undisclosed 
principal. There is no legal defect 
with a contract made by an 
agent for his principal without dis- 
closing either the existence or iden- 
tity of that principal. The third party 
and the principal are bound to the 
contract. However, since the third 
party has no knowledge of either the 
existence or the identity of the prin- 
cipal, he is permitted to sue the agent 
for any breach of contract. Thus, in 
this case the “P’’ Company properly 
brought suit against the “R” Roof- 
ing Company, the agent for the 
undisclosed principal. The third 
party may, however, sue either the 


agent or the undisclosed principal 
for his satisfaction. This necessarily 
requires that he knows the identity 
of the principal. Anything short of 
complete satisfaction from the agent 
will not bar the third party from 
pursuing the principal when he de- 
termines his identity. However, 
when the third party has discovered 
the identity of the principal he must 
then make a choice, or election, 
within a reasonable time. In this 
case, by taking judgment against the 
agent, with full knowledge of the 
identity of the principal, he has 
evidenced his intention to pursue 
only the agent. The subsequent 
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unfortunate fact of the agent’s bank- 
ruptcy will not affect this election. 
(b)(1) Under these circum- 
stances the company would have no 
choice in the matter since the policies 
written on authorized forms of the 
company by its erstwhile agent 
would be binding on the company. 
The company can, of course, exer- 
cise its option to cancel the policies 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the standard policy. This agency is 
revocable since it is not coupled with 
either an interest or an obligation, 
but the agent nevertheless has the 
power in this case to bind his com- 
pany on the principle of estoppel. 
(2) If a loss occurs after May 15 
on a policy dated before that date, 
the company will obviously be liable 
unless the policy has been cancelled 
by the company. The revocation of 
the agent’s authority can have no 
effect on policies effective before the 
date of the revocation. If the loss 
occurs after May 15 on a policy that 
became effective after May 15, the 
company may still be liable unless 
it has cancelled the policy in accord- 


* 


ance with its terms. The basis for 
this liability on the part of the com- 
pany would be estoppel or apparent 
authority. Even though the agent’s 
authority was revoked on May 15, 
his customers and prospects may not 
have been made aware of that fact. 

Previous customers who gave him 
renewal business were entitled to 
actual notice advising them of the 
fact that the agency relationship had 
been terminated. If they were not so 
advised, they were justified in be- 
lieving that the agency relationship 
still existed and since they relied on 
that belief in purchasing the policy 
from this agent, the company would 
be estopped to deny the existence 
of the agency relationship. 

The company owed a duty to 
advertise the termination of the 
agency relationship for the benefit 
of those who, although they had 
never done business with the agent, 
nevertheless knew that he was an 
agent for the company. If no such 
advertisement was made these per- 
sons had a perfect right to continue 
to believe that the agency relation- 
ship existed, and the company would 


be estopped to deny the existence of 
the relationship to those of this 
group who took out policies relying 
on these appearances of agency. 
Now, a loss having occurred, they 
could no longer be returned to their 
former positions. 

Normally the company would owe 
no duty to persons who neither dealt 
with nor knew of the agency rela- 
tionship. However, it is the usual 
practice of agents to be in possession 
of official policies of the company 
and therefore a stranger can gather 
the impression, quite justifiably, that 
the agent represents the company 
whose policies are in his possession. 
lf the company has not regained 
possession of these policy forms, it 
appears it would be estopped to deny 
the existence of the agency relation- 
ship to those persons who obtained 
insurance relying on the appearances 
of agency which the company created 
by leaving the policies with the 
discharged agent. 


QUESTION 5. 


(a) The “T” Corporation was a 
closed corporation in the paint busi- 
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”, “W” and “X” were 
its sole shareholders and_ only 
officers. In May, 1952, the business 
was sold to the “Y” Company for 
$500,000. The contract of sale was 
made in the corporate name and was 
signed by “\V” as president and “W” 
attested to his signature as secretary. 
The requisite vote of the share- 
holders and directors had been ob- 
tained for the sale of all the assets 
of the corporation. The contract 
contained a clause stating that the 
“T” Corporation would dissolve and 
no longer engage in the paint busi- 
ness in the area in which it had 
previously operated. The “T” Cor- 
poration shortly paid off its creditors, 
stopped doing business, and dis- 
solved. In January, 1953, “V”, “W” 
and **X” formed a partnership in the 
paint business and started doing 
business in the same territory under 
the name of “V”’, “W”,, and “X” and 
Company. The “Y” Company now 
takes legal action to restrain “V”, 
“W” and “X” from doing so. Will 
the “Y” Company be sticcessful in 
this action? Explain fully the legal 
principles involved. 


ness and “V 
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partnership in which “A’’ invested 
$10,000, “B" invested $20,000, and 
“C” invested $10,000. The partner- 
ship agreement provided that profits 
were to be shared equally, but was 
silent concerning the sharing of 
losses. After operating for three 
years the partners found that the 
partnership had assets of $40,000 
and liabilities of $30,000. “A” and 
“B” were solvent, but 
“C’s” personal estate was insolvent. 
They discontinued business, paid off 
their creditors, and the only question 
remaining is the settlement between 
the partners themselves. How will 
the remaining assets be disposed of, 
and what will be the respective 
rights and liabilities of the partners, 
if any? 


formed a 


personally 


Answer 


(a) No, the “Y” Company will 
probably not be successful in its 
attempt to restrain “V”, “W” and 
“X”". The agreement not to engage 
in business is an agreement in 
restraint of trade and would be 


unenforceable unless made in pur- 
suance of a proper object and in a 
reasonable manner. 
to be proper to demand an agree- 
ment not to compete as part of the 
consideration for sale of 


It is considered 


a business 
time and territory 
from which the seller is restricted is 
not too extensive. 


as long as the 


Here the territory 
is apparently not too extensive be 
cause it covers the area of operations 
of the “T” Corporation. If the * T’ 
Corporation had been in existence 
for a long period of time, the restric- 
tion in time would not be excessive 
because a corporation has an un- 
limited existence in point of time. 

In any event, however, the agree- 
ment is ae against “V"’ 
“W” and “X” because they never 
agreed to be oie by it. The “T” 
Corporation agreed to be bound, but 
there was no agreement on the part 
of the shareholders and officers per- 
sonally to be bound not to compete. 
A corporation is an entity separate 
and distinct from the shareholders 
who own it and the directors and 
officers who operate it. Here only 
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the corporation was bound to refrain 
from competition and it has com- 
plied with the contractual provision. 
This is not a case where the cor- 
porate entity should be disregarded 
because the corporation is being 
formed for the purpose of avoiding 
a valid contractual obligation. Since 
the action is one in equity, it is pos- 
sible that facts amounting to fraud, 
concealment or misrepresentation on 
the part of “V”, “W” and “X” can 
be brought out that would make it 
inequitable not to restrain them. 
However in the absence of unusual 
facts of such a nature, it would 
appear that they would not be indi- 
vidually bound by a contract they 
had entered into for the corporation 
as its officers. The purchaser here 
either was interested only in the 
name of the “T” Corporation, or was 
not able to offer a sufficiently high 
price to “V”, “W” and “X” to 
purchase their compliance. 


(b) After the payment of part- 
nership debts there will be $10,000 
remaining, and that entire $10,000 
will go to partner “B”. When that 
occurs, the partners will have dis- 
charged their liabilities to third 
parties and to each other, and will 
have no further rights against each 
other. In the absence of any agree- 
ment to the contrary, partners share 
losses in the same proportion as they 
share profits. Here it was expressed 
that profits were to be divided 
equally and therefore, since no other 
division of losses was indicated, they 
share losses equally. Since the part- 
nership started with assets of $40,- 
000 and ended with assets of $40,000 
and liabilities of $30,000 it is clear 
that, by subtracting their remaining 
net assets of $10,000 from their 
original capital of $40,000, there was 
a $30,000 loss. This loss should be 
divided equally. Thus each partner 
must bear $10,000 of the loss. Since 
“A” and “C” each contributed $10,- 
000 to the original capital of the 
partnership, their contributions are 
wiped out. “B”, however, contrib- 
uted $20,000 and if his share of the 
loss is deducted from his original 
contributed capital, he is entitled to 
$10,000. This sum is the entire 
amount of net assets remaining after 
all partnership liabilities are dis- 
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charged, and the entire $10,000 will 
go to him. It is immaterial that 
“C’s” personal estate is insolvent 
because this is not a question con- 
cerning the insolvency of the partner- 
ship and resultant personal liability 
of the partners. 


QUESTION 6. 


(a) “D”, intending to place a 
deposit on a certain property, drew 
and delivered a check in the amount 
of $1,000 to “E”, the seller, and on 
the back wrote the words “in partial 
payment of a lake property subject 
to conditions mutually agreeable to 
be set forth in contract of sale.” “E” 
then transferred the check to “F”, 
a party who met the requirements of 
a holder in due course. When “F” 
attempted to collect on the check he 
discovered that “D” had stopped 
payment on it. “D” refuses to pay 
on the ground that the sale never 
went through and that “E” has not 
returned $1,000 to him, Is “D” 
liable on that check to “F” ? Explain 
fully the legal principles involved. 

(b) “G”, a depositor in the “H” 
Bank, drew a check in the amount of 
$10 to “ ‘J’ or bearer.” “J” lost the 
check on the same day that it was 
delivered to him and it was found by 
“K” who altered the check to $100, 
and transferred it to “L”, an inno- 
cent purchaser for value. Answer 
the following questions and state 
your reasons fully. 

(1) What, if anything, can “L” 
collect from “G” on this check? 

(2) If the “H” Bank pays the $100 
on the check, what amount, if any, 
can it charge against “G’s” account? 


Answer 


(a) “D” has a defense of failure 
of consideration against payment of 
the check in “F’s” possession. This 
check is not a negotiable instrument 
because it does not meet one of the 
primary requisites of negotiability. 
It is elementary that an instrument, 
in order to be negotiable, must con- 
tain an unconditional promise or 
order to pay a sum certain in money. 
This instrument does not contain 
such an “unconditional promise” be- 
cause by its very terms it is “subject 
to” an entirely separate contract. A 
negotiable instrument should have 
all its terms clearly set forth within 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the four corners of the mstrument 
This one did not. Therefore it is a 
pertectly valid contract, but does not 
have the aspects of negotiaLility one 
of which is freedom from personal 
defenses when im the hands of 
holder tin due course. Even thou; oh 
“F” meets the requirements of a 
holder m due course, it is impossible 
for him to be one, because there is 
no negotiable mstrument tmvolved. 
He has taken an assignment of a 
contract and therefore, in accordance 
with the ordinary rules of assign- 
ment, is subject to all provable de- 
fenses of the obligor. Therefore if 
“D” can prove this defense, he can 
use it against “F". The statement ts 
not a mere reference to another 
contract, but expressly subjects this 
instrument to the terms of that other 
contract. 


b)(1) “L” can collect $10 from 
“G". This check has been ma- 
terially altered. Material alteration 
is a real defense good even against 
a holder in due course. However 
as against a holder in due course 
the defense is only good to the ex- 
tent of the alteration. The holder 
in due course can collect on the in- 
strument in accordance with its 
original tenor. Since the instrument 
was originally made out for $10 
“L”’, as a holder in due course, can 
collect that amount. 

(2) The bank can ultimately ch: arge 
only $10 against “G’s” account if 
“G” takes proper action. The bank 
will probably charge $100 against 
“G's” account when the check is 
first presented since we assume it is 
unaware of the alteration. It is then 
up to “G” to report this error to the 
bank within a reasonable time, or 
within a time set by contract be- 
tween the bank and the depositor, 
or by statute. If he reports the error 
to the bank, the bank must credit 
him with $90. However if it is 
possible for the bank to show that 
the depositor facilitated this ma- 
terial alteration by negligence, such 
as by leaving a large space between 
the dollar sign and the numbers in- 
dicating the amount for which the 
check was drawn, it will be able to 
charge the entire amount of the 
altered check against the depositor’s 
account. The close relationship be- 
tween the bank and its depositor 
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requires care by the depositor in 
drawing his items which he expects 
his bank speedily to honor. Just as 
the bank, on the one hand, cannot 
charge his account for an amount 
he did not authorize, he must, on 
the other, exercise due care and 
prudence not to make such an 
alteration possible. 


QUESTION 7. 


(a) “K” and “L”, brothers who 
were both widowers, contributed 
equally toward the purchase of a 
property. The deed granted it to 
them as “‘K’ and ‘L’”. “K” then 
died leaving a son, “M”’. “M” now 
claims his father’s share of the house 
as the sole heir under “K’s”’ will. 
“L” claims that he is now sole 
owner of the house. Explain fully 
the basis(es) for the contention of 
(i) "m4 44) 

(b) “N” gave a chattel mortgage 
payable within three years on the 


machinery and equipment in his | 


manufacturing plant to “O” in re- 
turn for a loan of $5,000. A pro- 
vision in the mortgage stated that 
it should also be security for “any 
future loans that may also be agreed 
upon between the parties within the 
next two years up to a total of $7,- 
500.” Six months after this loan 
was given and the mortgage was 
recorded “P” contacted "O” and 
told him that he intended to lend 
“N” $3,000 in return for a chattel 
mortgage on the same machinery 
and equipment. “O” told “P” that 
the transaction did not concern him 
because he was already protected by 
his own chattel mortgage. Is “O’s” 
contention correct? Explain fully 
the legal principles involved. 


Answer 


(a)(1) “M’s” contention is that 
the property was held by “K” and 
“L” as tenants in common. Under 
that type of tenancy, each tenant 
owns a certain interest depending 
upon the contract between the own- 
ers, and the interest of each descends 
to his heirs or devisees upon his 
death. This is the most usual form 
of multiple ownership between per- 
sons not husband and wife and is 
the one that would be presumed by 
a conveyance merely to two named 
parties such as “to ‘K’ and ‘L’.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


(2) “L” would probably contend 
that the property was held by him- 
self and “K” as joint tenants with 
the right of survivorship. Under 
such a tenancy each tenant owns an 
equal undivided portion. Although 
the share of each tenant can be 
sold by him and is subject to attach- 
ment by his creditors, unless other 
disposition is made of the share dur- 
ing his life it will automatically go 
to the other tenants. Thus if this 
had been a joint tenancy with the 
right of survivorship, on the death 
of “K” the entire property would 
have automatically gone to “L”. 
However, in this problem there was 
no such tenancy because the crea- 
tion of such an estate requires, in 
modern law, that the intent to create 
it be expressly stated in the deed 
granting the estate. This intent is 
usually expressed by maxing the 
conveyance “to ‘K’ and ‘L’ a3 joint 
tenants with the right of survivor- 
ship.” 

(b) The contention of “O” is not 
correct. It is true that a chattel mort- 
gage is a means by which personal 
property can be used as security for 
a loan of money or as a means of 
financing the purchase of personal 
property. As between the parties 
to it, the chattel mortgage is per- 
fectly valid whether or not it is re- 
corded or filed. In order to be valid 
against third parties who may be- 
come creditors of the mortgagor or 
purchasers from him, however, most 
states require that it be recorded. 
By this means all persons are con- 
structively notified of the interest 
of the mortgagee in this personal 
property. The instant case involves 
a chattel mortgage that contemplates 
the lending of additional funds by 


the mortgagee to the mortgagor. 
However since the advances are op- 
tional there is no way to ascertain 
from the face of the recorded mort- 
gage whether these funds have been 
granted or will ever be granted. It 
is, in effect, no notice of anything. 
It merely states that the mortgagee 
may lend money to the mortgagor 
in the future. This is also true of 
all other possible lenders in the com- 
munity, The law recognizes this fact 
and states that if a third party noti- 
fies the mortgagee under such an 
optional clause that he is going to 
lend money to the mortgagor on 
the security of the same chattels, 
the mortgagee of the second mort- 
gage will take precedence over the 
first mortgagee as to any further 
money to be loaned by the first mort- 
gagee to the borrower. The first 
mortgagee will of course retain his 
prior lien to the extent of the first 
$5,000 loan, and to the extent of 
any additional funds that may have 
been loaned by “O” on the security 
of this chattel mortgage up to the 
time of notification by “P”’, but any 
further money loaned by him on the 
security of those chattels will be 
satisfied only after the loan of “P” 
is satisfied. The answer would be 
different if by the terms of the first 
mortgage “O” was obliged to lend 
specified amounts of money at given 
dates or within a given time. In 
such case where the advances are not 
optional, but obligatory, the mort- 
gage would be a first lien to the 
extent of all the loans made and re- 
quired to be made in the future. 


QUESTION 8. 


(a) “Q”, a real estate broker, 
was engaged by “R”, a home owner, 
to obtain a purchaser for her home. 
“Q” contacted “S”, a prospect, and 
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arranged to take “S” to the home 
for the purpose of inspecting it. In 
the course of driving “S” to the 
house, “Q” negligently struck and 
injured “Z’’, a pedestrian. Does 
“Z” have a cause of action against: 
(1) “Q”, (2) “S”, (3) “R”? With 
respect to each indicate specifically 
why or why not. 

(b) A railroad company has a 
standard clause in its bills of lading 
that “it will not be responsible for 
any loss or damage to property 
shipped by it caused by the negli- 
gence of its employees or agents.” 
Answer the following questions, 
and explain the principles of law 
involved. 

(1) Is the quoted clause valid and 
enforceable against shippers who 
take bills of lading containing it? 
(2) Does the railroad have any in- 
surable interest in the goods it ships 
under bills of lading containing that 
clause ? 


Answer 


(a)(1) “Z” has a cause of action 
against “OQ” for the full extent of 
the damages which “Q’s” negli- 
gence caused him to sustain. “Q” 
is a tort-feasor and one who com- 
mits a tort is always liable for the 
legal consequences to the injured 
party. 

(2) “Z” does not have a cause of 
action against “S”. “S” was merely 
a passenger in “Z’s” car and in the 
absence of statute a passenger bears 
no responsibility for any accident 
of the driver in which he does not 
actively participate, and has no duty 
toward pedestrians, There is no 
agency relationship between “Q” 
and “S” apparent from the facts 
here as it does not appear that “S” 
in any way engaged “Q” to acquire 
a property for him. 

(3) “Z” does not have a cause of 
action against “R”, Although a real 
estate broker is an agent of the 
seller, this particular tort is not one 
for which the principal will be re- 
sponsible in accordance with agency 
principles. The real estate broker 
is hired for the purpose of procur- 
ing a person who is ready, willing 
and able to purchase the property 
at the price requested. Any tort 
committed by the agent in pursuance 
of that object is one for which the 
principal will be vicariously respon- 
sible. Such a tort might consist of 
a fraudulent representation concern- 
ing the quality or features of the 





dwelling being offered for sale. 
However the agent, in connection 
with this task, is an independent 
contractor and can execute the 
manual duties of selling without in- 
terference or control by his princi- 
pal. He can get his prospects to the 
home in any manner that suits his 
own convenience without any con- 
trol on the part of the principal. 
The broker is hired to sell, not to 
drive. Therefore the principal is not 
responsible for this tort committed 
by the agent. It was not committed 
in the scope of the agent’s authority. 
(b)(1) The quoted clause is not 
valid and enforceable against ship- 
pers who take bills of lading con- 
taining it. Normally great freedom 
of contract is granted to individuals 
and corporations, and normally we 
can agree to many things which may 
be to our detriment. However there 
is a limit beyond which contracts 
may not go. That limit is fixed by a 
doctrine of uncertain limits known 
as “public policy.” In this case be- 
cause of the monopoly that carriers 
have on transport, it is felt that there 
are some things the carriers cannot 
do. A carrier cannot, as a rule of 
public policy, exempt itself from 
liability for damage to goods carried 
by it caused by the negligence of 
its own servants and emplovees. A 
carrier may limit its liability to a 
certain amount of money for dam- 
age caused by causes over which 
it has no control, but even in those 
cases it cannot eliminate its responsi- 
bility. On the other hand the car- 
rier will not be responsible for dam- 
age caused by things such as acts of 
God, public authority, inherent vice 
of the goods, improper packing, and 
actions of an alien enemy. 
(2) The railroad does have an in- 
surable interest in the goods it ships 
under bills of lading containing that 
clause. Since the clause is invalid, 
the carrier will be responsible for 
damage caused by the negligence of 
its servants or employees. Thus 
they can be damnified by their dam- 
age or destruction and consequently 
are possessed of an insurable inter- 
est. If the clause was valid it is 
arsuable that the railroad would 
still have an insurable interest in the 
prospective profit to be obtained 
from this contract of carriage which 
would not be forthcoming if the 
goods were not delivered. 


(To be continued ) 
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top positions. 
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What They Think of You 


MANY SALESMEN would profit by 
an outsider’s point of view toward 
them and the way they go about the 
job. And the outsider best qualified 
to give that point of view is, of 
course, the buyer himself. 

A standout salesman himself for 
years, H. Jack Thompson now 
stands on the other side of the coun- 
ter. He is more perceptive about 
what salesmen do wrong and right 
than most buyers, so listen while 
he outlines a few shortcomings. 

He resents the discourtesy of 
many salesmen. They barge in, ig- 
nore a customer on whom the dealer 
is waiting, seem to think they are 
entitled to immediate attention re- 
gardless. 

He resents a salesman trying to 
high power him into buying some- 
thing, both know he doesn’t need. 


Make Selling "Second 
Nature" 


THE BRILLIANT MEN who have 
piloted the famed organization of 
Mytinger and Casselberry of Long 
Beach, California, to success, have 
done everything possible for their 
15,000 salesmen, to help each one 
make more sales, hence money. But 
of all the help they have given them 
none, I think, is more important 
than the directions by which their 
selling can be ‘formula-ized” or, as 
they put it in a recent message to 
salesmen, “second nature.” 

“Second nature” salesmanship— 
I like that phrase and the idea it 
carries with it. For if you will do 
the right things in salesmanship long 
enough and often enough until they 
are completely ingrained in your 
habit pattern, you will keep on doing 
the right things without thinking 
about them, because they will then 
be “second nature.” 
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For instance, closing. The My- 
tinger and Casselberry executives 
recently gave cogent directions to 
their 15,000 salesmen on this sub- 
ject, closing. 

“Were you,” they asked, “equipped 
to answer any reasonable question 
the prospect asked you? Did you 
have everything to make a complete 
presentation and close the sale? Did 
you take plenty of time to give the 
prospect all the information he 
needed to decide? 

“Did you attempt to obtain agree- 
ment on two or three minor points 
as you went along? Did you avoid 
hurrying the prospect? Did you ask 
him naturally, firmly, courteously to 
buy? If his decision was not to 
buy, did you try to find out the true 
reason for his not buying? Did you 
ask him once more to buy from 
you ?” 

See what I mean by “second na- 
ture” selling? See why it is -an 
important kind for you to practice? 


He Follows the Line 


NoT LONG AGO THE COMPANY he 
works for gave an entire issue of 
its house magazine to the selling 
achievements of G. F. Bushman, one 
of the finest and most accomplished 
salesmen I have ever known. 

He is no genius. He is the first to 
proclaim that he is not. I question 
whether he is an original thinker, 
which may be another name for 
genius; he has never said he is. 
But here is a man who for nearly 
25 years has been making selling 
history. 

What has this man got that most 
salesmen do not have? 

I think I know. He is what is 
called a “line man.” Which is an- 
other way of saying that he goes 
right down the line on ideas that 
have been proved to be good and 


to make sales. He doesn’t question 
the wisdom of ages. He doesn’t 
doubt, quibble, try to find short cuts. 
He follows the line. And if more 
salesmen would follow the line there 
would be more Bushmans among the 
salesmen of America. 

“Make your calls and demonstra- 
tions regularly. 

“You should make your first call 
by 8 o'clock in the morning. Con- 
tinue to call and demonstrate, until 
you have sold at least one order. 

“And then keep on making them 
until you have sold as many orders 
in a day as it is possible.” 

Nothing original about that for- 
mula. Nothing brilliant about it. 
Nothing startling about it. But it 
works. It makes sales. It has made 
Bushman a great salesman. It will 
make you a great salesman if you 
follow it—to the letter. For that 
works. It makes sales. 


4 Skills to Handle 
Objections 


ALTHOUGH SOME OF THEM sell 
for a long, long time, many salesmen 
never do seem to acquire the skill 
necessary to head off or answer the 
prospect’s objections. Is it such a 
hard skill to acquire that so few of 
them acquire it? 

I think not. I think most salesmen 
do not give thought to the matter 
to decide how easy it is to be a good 
handler of objections. 

It requires perception to tell when 
an objection is coming, so as to 
head it off before it gets there. If 
the objection gets expression, the 
next skill is that of making a selling 
point of it. If not that, then it takes 
skill to ignore some objections ; they 
aren’t worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Finally, comes the skill of han- 
dling objections properly. And that 
isn’t hard, 
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New Publications—irom page |2 


National Fire Codes 


A compilation of 172 fire safety 
standards as developed by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Associatior. 
have just been published in a revised 
six-volume 1955 edition. First is- 
sued in 1938 each volume of the 
National Fire Codes has been pe- 
riodically revised and expanded. 
There are a total of 43 changes in 
the 1955 volumes incorporating all 
of the new and revised fire safety 
standards adapted at the 1955 
NFPA annual meeting and all 
amendments approved up to July 30, 
1955. 

The six volumes are: I—Flam- 
mable Liquids and Gases (36 stand- 
ards, 828 pages; I1—Combustible 
Solids, Dusts, Chemicals and Explo- 
sives (33 standards, 554 pages) ; 
I1I—Building Construction and 
Equipment (33 standards, plus an 


informative discussion of building 
codes and references to model codes, 
672 pages); 1V—Extinguishing 
Equipment (32 standards, 936 
pages); WV—Electrical (National 
Electrical Code with corrections, in- 
terpretations and interim amend- 
ments to date, plus six other NFPA 
electrical standards and a digest of 
the electrical provisions of 68 other 
NFPA standards, 672 pages) and 
ViI—tTransportation (21 standards 
on air, marine, and highway trans- 
portation, plus a comprehensive re- 
view of applicable government reg- 
ulations, 476 pages). 


Six volumes, 172 separate stand- 
ards, 4,100 pages; priced at $6.00 
per volume. Published by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 


Negligence Investigation Manual by 
Howard L. Oleck, member of the 
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Service Beyond the Contract 


New York Bar and associate pro- 
fessor of law, New York Law 
School. 


This is a handbook for attorneys, 
insurance adjusters, private investi- 
gators and all others interested in 
the art of investigation. It is based 
on the view that investigation, as a 
science, can be reduced to a routine, 
regular course of actions which, ap- 
plied to almost any case, by almost 
any fairly competent person, will 
produce good and useful results. 

Chapter headings include: The 
Nature of Negligence Investigations, 
Principles of Investigation, The 
Parties in Negligence Claims, Wit- 
nesses, The Interview, The Report 
After Investigation, Statements, 

sodily Injury Cases, Property Dam- 

age Cases, Law of Negligence Out- 
lined, Law of Evidence Outlined, 
Scientific Aids to Investigation, In- 
surence Adjusters, and Preparation 
for Trial. 


228 pages; Published by Central 
Book Company, Inc., 261 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Casualty Investigation Check Lists 
by Patrick Magarick, member of 
the New York Bar and manager 
of the claims department, Manu- 
facturers Casualty Insurance 
Company. 


This book is intended to be used 
as a practical working guide for the 
investigator of negligence claims and 
attorneys who practice negligence 
and compensation law. Because it 
was fashioned as a usable tool it has 
been shorn of all extraneous matter 
and is made up of investigation 
check lists only. 

The author has also written “Suc- 
cessful Handlmg of Casualty 
Claims” which has become the ac- 
cepted text for many insurance com- 
pany schools, as well as some coll- 
eges and universities giving casualty 
claim courses. Using the check list 
in this former publication Mr. Mag- 
arick has expanded and enlarged 
them and added much new material. 


255 pages; Published by Central 
Book Company, Inc., 261 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Question |. 


(a) Does the person who buys an 
insurance contract enter into a gam- 
bling transaction? Does the insur- 
ance company enter into a gambling 
transaction ? 

(b) Explain why insurance should 
or should not be considered the same 
as gambling. 


Answer: (a) Neither the person 
buying insurance nor the company 
selling it enters into a gambling 
transaction. The transaction is a 
transfer of risk. 

(b) Insurance should not be con- 
sidered as gambling because the risk 
exists before the insurance agree- 
ment is made, whereas in gambling, 
no risk existed before the agree- 
ment. 


Question 2. 


Explain the essential 
and differences between 
a. Stock Insurance Company 
b. Mutual Insurance Company 
c. Lloyd’s of London 


similarities 


Answer: (a) A stock insurance 
company is a private corporation 
whose sole reason for being is to 
make profits. The only difference 
between the stock insurance com- 
pany and other corporate business 
is in the product sold: insurance. 
The stockholders own the company 
and have voting power. A board of 
directors is elected and this board 
selects the officers who run the com- 
pany. The stockholders may receive 
dividends from profits, but not the 
policyholders. 

(b) A mutual insurance company 
is one in which the policyholders are 
the owners and voters. The organ- 
ization is managed in the same 
manner as the stock insurance com- 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given the students of the General Insurance course 
conducted by the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


pany, except that the voting is done 
by the policyholders, and not the 
stockholders. Any profits (after ex- 
penses) are returned to policyhold- 
dividends. Originally the 
losses, too, were shared by the pol- 
icyholders as mutual companies 
were originally all assessment mu- 
tuals. 

(c) Lloyd’s of London is a group 
of individual underwriters, each un- 
derwriter having unlimited liability 
to his insured. Lloyd’s itself is 
merely the place these underwriters 
meet, much as the Stock Exchange 
is. Lloyd’s does issue forms, etc. 


ers as 


Question 3. 


(a) What is the difference between 
a “Deductible” and ‘Franchise’ 
Clause ? 

(b) Give at least four reasons for 
the use of these clauses. 


Answer: (a) In a deductible clause 
the insured must pay up to the 
amount of the deductible on any 
loss, whereas in a franchise clause 
the insured pays all losses up to the 
franchise amount, but above the 
franchise amount the insurance com- 
pany pays the entire loss. Under a 
deductible clause the insurance com- 
pany never pays the entire loss. 
(b) 1. Lower rates 

2. Eliminates small claims 

3. Reduces moral hazards 

4. Stimulates loss prevention 


Question 4. 


(a) What is “insurable interest” 
in a property insurance contract? 
(b) When must it be present in a 
property insurance contract? 


Answer: (a) The pecuniary inter- 
est the assured has in that property. 
(b) Must be present only at the 
time of the loss, 


Question 5. 


(a) What is subrogation? 

(b) Give two reasons for the “right 
of subrogation” being included in 
insurance contracts. 


Answer: (a) Subrogation is the 
right of the insurance company to 
make an attempt to collect back 
money it has paid an assured for 
a loss from the party responsible for 
the loss. 

(b) To prevent the insured from 
collecting twice for a loss. 

To prevent the party responsible 
for the loss from going free. 


Question 6. 


The Southeastern Underwriters As- 
sociation Case reversed a decision 
that had been rendered seventy-five 
years earlier in the Paul vs. Virginia 
What was the issue and what 
was the decision in the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ case? 


case. 


Answer: In the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters case the Supreme Court 
ruled that insurance was inter-state 
commerce and not intra-state com- 
merce and therefore was subject to 
Federal control, mainly anti-trust 
statutes etc. 

The Paul vs. Virginia Case in 1867 
plainly stated that insurance was not 
inter-state commerce but intra-state 
commerce and subject to the con- 
trol of the states, not the Federal 
government. 


Question 7. 


(a) Define: 
Risk 
Peril 

. Pure risk 
Speculative risk 


(Continued on the next page) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


Risk is 


tainty about a loss 


Answer: the 
It is somewhat 


interchangeably used with 


(a) ulcer,r- 


“chance 
of loss.” 

(b) Peril is the element which cre- 
ated the loss, e.g., 
death. 


(Cc) 


fire, windstorm, 
Pure risks are insurable risks. 
They are risks which can only re- 
sult in a loss that is fortuitous 

(d) Speculative risks are not in- 
surable. They 
the operation of supply and demand. 


may arise through 


hey may result in either gain or 


loss. They may be protected against 
by hedging. 


Question 8. 


Describe briefly the function of the 
following departments in an insur- 
ance company : 
1. Agency 

Underwriting 
. Legal 
. Claim 
. Inspection and engineering 
Answer: (1) To obtain new agents. 
Handle advertising and public rela- 
tions. Handle all aspects of “selling 
the product.” 
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(2) To select the risks to be ac- 
cepted and those to be rejected. Ap- 
ply the proper rates to the risks. 
Help decide limits. 

(3) To draw up contracts between 
companies and their agents. Defend 
company when it is the plaintiff or 
defendant in a court case. Check 
legal aspects of policies. Make sure 
company adheres to government 
regulations in its course of business 
(4) Solely the investigation an 
settlement of claims. 

(5) Assist in development in rates. 
Develop loss preventive measures 
In some cases to inspect the prop- 
erty of insureds making recommen- 
dations for safety and steps that 
may be taken to reduce rates. 


Question 9. 


Explain the following terms and 
give an example of each. 

1. Renresentation 

2. Concealment 

3. Warranty 

4. Mis-representation 

5. Actual cash value 

. Binder 

7. Rate 

&. Unearned premium reserve 

9. Broker 

10. Agent 

Answer: (1) A statement made by 
person wishing to induce a company 
to write his insurance, i.e. an as- 
sured stating he believes his car to 
be mechanically sound. 

(2) Intentionally holding back a 
fact that would have direct bearing 
on the policy to be drawn up, i.e. 
in applying for a fire policy on a 
dwelling and purposely not telling 
the company that explosives are 
kept in the cellar. 

(3) A written statement that a situ- 
ation is “thus and so” i.e. telling 
companv no smoking is ever per- 
mitted in a laboratory. 

(4) Making an incorrect statement 
i.e.. in applying for accident and 
health policy stating you are in good 
health and it is later discovered you 
had a disease. 

(5) Cost of replacement less depre- 
ciation i.e., value of object $10,000. 
Cost of replacement $10,000. De- 
preciation 10%. Actual cash value 
—$9.000. 

(6) Temporary contract of insur- 
ance i.e., person wishing to be in- 
sured contacts agent. In order that 
nroperty can be insured immedi- 
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ately, the agent puts it “on binder” 
until the actual contract can be is- 
sued. 

(7) Cost of insurance per given 
amount of insurance i.e., rate stated 
as $.25 per $1,000 of insurance. 
(8) Insurance company must keep 
an amount equal to the unearned 
premium on all its policies in a re- 
serve, i.e. premium of $100, policy 
issued for one year, six months have 
expired. Therefore, 50% of pre- 
mium is unearned. Insurance com- 
pany must keep $50 in reserve to 
pav return premium if policy is can- 
celled. 

(9) A representative or “buyer” of 
insurance for insured, i.e. person 
wishing to be insured but knowing 
nothing about insurance contacts a 
broker. Broker decides on best plan 
and applies to company for the in- 
surance. 

(10) Salesman and legal represent- 
ative of the insurance company, 1.e. 
he goes out to get people to buy in- 
surance from only the companies he 
represents. He can bind the com- 
panies to any agreements he makes 
with the assured pertaining to in- 
surance. 


Question 10. 


(a) Define co-insurance and 
plain its purpose and use. 

(b) What is the liability of the fire 
insurance company on the following 
properties which are covered by fire 
insurance policies carrying the 80% 
co-insurance 
work. 


exX- 


clause. Show your 
Replacement 
value of 
property 
25,000 
30,000 12,000 2,400 
50,000 30,000 44,000 
Answer: (a) The coinsurance clause 
states that the insuring company 
shall not be liable for a greater pro- 
portion of the loss or damage than 
the amount of insurance bears to the 
specified (coinsurance) percentage 
of the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty insured. 
The purpose of coinsurance is to en- 
courage people to buy reasonable 
amounts of insurance. If a person 
buys more than the value of the 
property, he is penalized, as he re- 
ceives only the actual value, regard- 
less of amount of insurance. If he 
buys less than the proper amount, 
he is also penalized. 
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Insurance 
carried 


15,000 


Loss 


2,400 
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Replacement value $25,000 * 80%—$20,000 required insurance 


nsurance carried 7 ee aE ETN 
eee X $2,400 loss = $1,800 Co.'s liability 
Required insurance 


Replacement value $30,000 « 80% 
$12,000 |. 


$24,000 


$24,000 required insurance 

surance carrie 3 x SR 
_Insurance = $2,400 loss = $1,200 Co.’s liability 
Required insurance 


Replacement value $50,000 x 20% 


__Insurance carried $30,000 . 644 000 toss = $33,000 
Required insurance $40,000 


$40,000 required insurance 
Insurance carried 


Company will not pay more than the face amount of the policy, hence in 


this case the company is only liable for $30,000. 





M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


PROSPECTS FOR BOILER and machin- 
ery insurance are not necessarily 
major industrial organizations and 
large business institutions. 

Some of your best prospects are 
right around the corner—small 
manufacturing plants, apartment 
houses, laundries, hotels, dry clean- 
ers, dairies, cold storage and quick 
freeze plants, bottling works, meat 
packing plants, greenhouses, thea- 
ters, hospitals, churches, clubs, 
schools, retail stores, and office 
buildings. 

I like to sell boiler and machinery 
insurance by placing the emphasis 
first on the business interruption ex- 
posure to loss. Without a key boiler, 
refrigerating system or transformer, 
a business can be entirely stopped. 
The substantial investment in build- 
ings, equipment, sales 
force and supervision is non-produc- 
tive until facilities are restored. By 
purchasing direct damage insurance, 
a business owner has already recog- 
nized the possibility of serious prop- 
erty loss. It should be a relatively 
simple matter to convince him of the 
additional and substantial loss pos- 
sibilities when plant earnings are 
affected. A recent reduction in rates 
for valued form business interrup- 
tion insurance makes this coverage 
even more attractive to vour clients 
and new prospects.—A. Robbins 
Whittlesey, San Francisco. 


materials, 


“IN TODAY’S COMPETITION the easiest 
way to lose prestige, and business, 
is to write insurance containing if’s, 
and’s or but’s. The next easiest way 
to lose business is to neglect pre- 
senting packaged protection to your 
present policvholders. 

“The easiest way I know of to 
gain completely satisfied clients is 
to sell the Comprehensive Dwelling 
Policy. It possesses distinct sales 
advantages over any other multi-risk 
contract. It correctly covers each 
insured’s individual needs. Tt is an 
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excellent opportunity to demonstrate 
the value of your service.” Martin 
C. Connor, Syracuse. 


WHAT DOES AN INSURANCE prospect 
“need” ? Basically, he needs his earn- 
ing power guaranteed—for himself 
and his wife and children. 

Usually, his sole resource is his 
earning power, consequently, total 
and permanent disability is a worse 
financial fate than death itself. When 
a breadwinner is totally disabled, the 
necessity of providing bread con- 
tinues, even though the money- 
making machine is nonproductive. 
When increased expenses incidental 
to a disability are piled on a man’s 
back his financial burden becomes 
overwhelming. Because a man’s 
primary need is disability protection, 
your production program might well 
feature several highly attractive 
accident contracts to help provide 
indemnity against loss of life, limb, 
sight, time and medical expense. 


Try THIS LETTER: “Could your 
business survive the loss or destruc- 
tion of valuable sales orders, cor- 
respondence files, payroll records, 
engineering plans, blueprints, legal 
documents, customer lists and your 
other essential business papers? 

“These papers—vital to continua- 
tion of your business—are endan- 
gered by perils of fire, burglary, 
windstorm, water and _ explosion 
just as your other propertv. Ordi- 
nary insurance does not applv to 
valuable papers. which should be 
specifically insured. For a few dol- 
lars a year, you can protect the 
‘heart’ of your business with special 
valuable papers insurance.” 


PRICE USUALLY ENTERS a transac- 
tion, but it is not the deciding factor. 
Do your customers walk downstairs 
—or for that matter, upstairs—to 


save $10? They don’t. 

Do your customers go to the mar- 
ketplace and, with great delibera- 
tion, buy the cheapest, smallest, 
most stripped-down car available? 
Or, by straining the budget, and 
then some, do they choose a big, 
three-tone, four-door hardtop (with 
white sidewalls, rear fender skirts, 
bumper guards, side mirrors, elec- 
tric windows and windshield wipers, 
power steering, brakes and seats, 
automatic transmission, backup 
lights, directional signals, foam rub- 
ber cushions, and even upholstery 
shot with silver) ? 

Do your customers buy only basic 
items of food, clothing, and shelter ? 
Why, then, such impressive gains in 
the sale of furs, silverware, rugs, 
luggage, jewelry, watches, sporting 
goods and major appliances. 

Do your customers spend their 
Sundays braising beef brisket? 
Why, then, are the fastest selling 
foods such high-cost items as choice 
cuts of beef, frozen foods and pre- 
pared vegetables ? 

Never have so many people spent 
so much for so many gadgets, acces- 
sories, optional choice equipment, 
outright luxuries. This is a “qual- 
ity,” a “plus” market. Every other 
business is “upgrading.” Insurance 
agents would be well advised to join 
the trend. 
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An imposing record 


The Agents of these Companies share with us pride in the fact that five of the 
Companies under Crum & Forster management are now in their second century. 


THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. Organized 1822 133 Years 
UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO Organized 1824 131 Years 
THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO Incorporated 1833 

WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. Organized 1837 118 Years 
THE WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY , Incorporated 1851. . . . . 104 Years 


608 Years 


OLD COMPANIES LIKE OLD FRIENDS WEAR WELL .. . Over a collective period of 
six centuries, these Companies have survived the trials of peace and war, prosperity 
and depression, inflation and deflation—and have profited by the experience. They 
have kept faith with Agents and Policyholders, mindful of the trust and confidence 
reposed in them. They are old in years but young in spirit and they have kept abreast 
of changing times and conditions, always adhering to sound underwriting principles. 
With each passing year, we have an increasing appreciation of the contribution which 
our Agents have made to the good name and reputation of the Companies. 














(RUM & FORSTER 


MANAG E.R 
110 WILLIAM STREET ° NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO Organized 1824 THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO., U. S. Branch Incorporated 1851 
THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO Organized 1822 THE BRITISH AMERIGA ASSURANCE CO., U.S. Branch Incorporated 1833 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO Irganized 1837 SOUTHERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. Durham, N.C Incorporated 1923 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: A claim office has 
been opened in connection with the serv- 
ice office in Harrisburg (Pa.) with Richard 
W. Saksa as claim manager. Mr. Saksa 
has been an adjuster in the Washington, 
D.C., claim department. A casualty service 
office has been opened at Cincinnati 
(Ohio) under the supervision of Thomas 
A. Ainley, formerly casualty field manager 
for the western dept. 

Nelson L. Hake has been appointed 
special agent in Springfield, Ill., succeed- 
ing Wayne S. Sinclair, promoted to state 
agent at Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

Robert P. Wimmer has been appointed 
marine superintendent at Houston, Texas, 
succeeding W. E. Tesch, resigned. 


Aetna Casualty & Surety: Edward W. 
Ellison, manager of the Rochester office, 
has been appointed field supervisor with 
Lewis A. Hazen, superintendent of the 
Bond dept. at Cleveland, as his successor. 


Agricultural Group: R. Kelsey Foster, Jr., 
has been appointed special agent in South 
Carolina and will be associated with state 
agent T. E. Snelling. 


Allstate: A district service has been 
opened in Montreal, Canada, with Roland 
Mathieu as office manager. Paul L. Gas- 
barino, resident manager of the Toronto 
branch, is in charge of Canadian opera- 
tions. A regional office has been opened 
in Salem, Oregon; Bailey M. Barrett is 
resident manager. 

Paul F. Beisch, formerly public relations 
representative for the central division of 
American Can Co., has been appointed to 
the public relations staff. 


American-Associated Cos.: Kenneth B. 
Kell, formerly superintendent of agents 
(fidelity-surety) for Continental Casualty, 
has been appointed bond manager at De- 
troit. John P. Hacker, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant branch manager at Cleveland for 
Standard Accident, has been named bond 
manager at Atlanta. 


American Casualty (Pa.): James S. 
Tiernan has been appointed manager of 
research and development for the acci- 
dent and health division, a newly-created 
department. 


American Farmers Mutual (Ill.): C. F. 
Terrell, agency supervisor of the (Life) 
Farm dept., has been named a senior ex- 
ecutive. D. A. Konsdorf, manager of the 
fire underwriting dept., D. I. Lundt, man- 
ager of the compensation and _ liability 
underwriting dept., and M. G. Oglesby, 
manager. of the casualty underwriting 
dept., have been appointed junior execu- 
tives. All. underwriting departments will 
be under the supervision of Henry Kujawa. 


American Insurance (N.J.): Donald L. 
Foxworth has been appointed special agent 
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in Detroit where he will assist state agent 
Eugene B. Martineau. Ralph W. Knapp, 
state agent in San Joaquin Valley, has 
been promoted to assistant manager at 
Los Angeles. Robert F. Young has been 
appointed as special agent replacing Mr. 
Knapp. 


American Surety: Metropolitan (N.Y.) 
branch office promotions: W. R. Ehrmann- 
traut to resident vice president; Harry D. 
Schmedes to manager. 

]. Vance Farquhar, claim representative, 
has been appointed manager of the Albany 
claim office. Robert P. Worden, claim 
manager, has been appointed field claim 
supervisor at the home offic:. 

Jack Ii. Baker and Edward F. Hester 
have been appointed special agents at Cin- 
cinnati and Seattle, respectively. 


Anchor Group: R. C. Schultis, formerly 
operating in Nebraska, has been assigned 
to Iowa due to the resignation of state 
agent Robert L. Maresh. Both Iowa and 
Nebraska are now under the supervision of 
state agent L. E. Peterson. 


Atlantic Cos.: Henry V. Jablonski has 
been appointed special agent in Baltimore 
under the supervision of J. Rutledge 
Clark, branch manager. 


Berkshire Mutual Fire: Malcolm L. Casey, 
formerly special agent and adjuster for 
Peerless Casualty, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for Maine and New Hampshire 
succeeding Harold L. Emerson, who has 
been promoted to manager of the under- 
writing department at the home office. 


Boston-Old Colony Cos.: Iwo field terri- 
tories known as Boston (North), under the 
supervision of multiple line special agent 
Stephen F. O’Connor, and Boston (South), 
supervised by multiple special agent 
Lawrence G. Crosby, Jr., have been estab- 
lished and the “Greater” Cape Cod terri- 
tory has been transferred to the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) branch where Robert R. 
Towne has been appointed multiple line 
special agent in association with branch 
manager Philip N. Hall. 
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Buffalo: H. Dale Poffenbarger has been 
appointed Indiana multiple line state 
agent. 


Commercial Union-Ocean Group: A new 
Mountain States service office has been 
established at Denver, Colo., with William 
M. McClintock in charge. 


Duncan & Swain: A branch office has 
been opened in Bloomington, Indiana for 
the handling of claims and losses in the 
South Central Indiana area. William H. 
Hunter, formerly manager at Madison- 
ville, Kentucky, has been appointed man- 
ager for this general adjusting firm’s new 
office. Jemes K. Luigs has teen appointed 
manager at Madisonville succeeding Mr. 
Hunter. The Bloomington office is lo- 
cated at 32214 East Kirkwood Street. 


Excelsior: R. W. Paul Hester has been 
appointed as special agent in central and 
eastern Ohio succeeding Rolla Nuckles, 
retired. 


Fireman's Fund Group: Mac W. Hender- 
son, inland marine supervising under- 
writer, has been named inland marine 
agency superintendent in the Pacific dept. 
David V. Civian has been appointed field 
representative for the workmen’s com 
pensation unit in San Francisco. 

Nicholas K. Donohue has been ap 
pointed superintendent of compensation 
and liability underwriting in the New 
York office succeeding John H. Hord, 
who has been appointed chief casualty 
underwriter in the Eastern indemnity 
dept. 


Gay & Taylor: This firm of adjusters 
(Winston-Salem, N. C.) has established a 
branch claim office at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and it is in charge of John Witherspoon 
an attorney. 


Guarantee of North America: William 
T. Wright, assistant manager of the U. S. 
Reinsurance branch, has been appointed 
associate manager. 


Gulf Union Casualty: C. Joseph Blanchard 
has been es ona special agent for 
Louisiana replacing Kenneth C. Hughes, 
transferred to home office as office man- 
ager. 


Harleysville Mutual: Robert J. Gardiner, 
Pittsburgh district claims manager, has 
been promoted to divisional claims man- 
ager and is succeeded by Vincent St. 
Johns, formerly assistant district claims 
manager. 


Hartford Accident: Promotions: E. C. 
Jackson, from assistant manager at Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) to manager at Buffalo (N. Y.) 
succeeding the late Augustus Y. Dow; 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Russell K. Davis, Jr., from associate man- 
ager at Washington, D. C., to manager at 
Detroit succeeding Melvin M. Thweatt, 
transferred to executive staff of Dallas 
(Texas) branch office. 

J. T. Edgar has been appointed district 
engineer for the new Bridgeport (Conn.) 
district of the engineering dept. Burton 
L. Brown of the Syracuse (N. Y.) engineer- 
ing staff will replace Mr. Edgar as a mem- 
ber of the New England district engineer- 
ing staff. 

Members of the new accident and sick- 
ness dept., now assigned to branch offices 
throughout the country as sales promo- 
tion representatives, are: From Connect- 
icut, George H. Sole, West Hartford, 
Leo P. Finn, East Hartford, Robert J. 
McCahill, New Britain, Garth B. Evarts, 
Durham, and John R. O’Connor, Fair- 
field; from New Jersey, Robert C. Brande- 
gee, Chatham, and Robert W. Crosson, 
Newark; from New York, William C. Dod- 


son, Malverne, and Robert J. Buden, 
Cohoes; Donald W. Swain of Marble- 
head, Mass.; John D. Fulk, Jr., of Mar- 
tinsville, Va.; Edward R. Gengelbach of 
Plattsburg, Mo.; Oscar L. Holmes of Cov- 
ington, Ga.; Thomas H. Kennedy, Mar- 
tinsville, Ind.; and John W. King, II, of 
Levittown, Pa. Secretary Daniel H. Quigg 
heads the new dept. 


Hartford Fire: David A. Wilson has been 
promoted to executive special agent with 
supervision over the Newark service of- 
fice and northern New Jersey field suc- 
ceeding Claude S$. Nunn, recently named 
manager of the New York metropolitan 
dept. 


Home Insurance: Effective January 1, vice 
president and secretary L. Vaughan Grady 
will be transferred to Chicago succeeding 
R. E. Minner, who was recently trans- 
ferred to the New York office. 

Hold LaRonge, hail supervisor of east- 
ern territory, has been appointed managet 
of the eastern farm and crop-hail dept. 
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Johns & Co.: William H. Badenhoop has 
been appointed manager of the Robert C. 
Brown Adjustment Service of Ft. Myers, 
which was recently purchased by this firm 
of Florida adjusters. 


Lynch & Co., R. L.: Officers of this new 
Illinois corporation, formerly known as 
Lynch Adjustment Company, are: R. L. 
Lynch, president and general manager; 
W. C. Miller, vice president; H. L. Boyer, 
treasurer; and D. W. Cour, secretary. 


Michigan Mutual Liability: Bruce S. Stake 
has been named fire insurance manager 
at St. Louis. 


Middle Tennessee Adjustment Co.: A 
branch office has been opened at Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee for servicing claims in 
Fort Campbell, North Central Tennessee 
and South Central Kentucky areas. The 
offices are in the Glenn Building with 
McCauley Gray as manager. 


Millers National Group: George Lopata 
has been appointed special agent in Cook 
County replacing Richard J. Kelley, re- 
signed. 


Mutual of Omaha: Anath FE. Jackson, a 
prominent island insurance executive, has 
been appointed to represent the company 
in the Virgin Islands with headquarters 
in Charlotte Amalie, the capital city. 


Mutual Service Casualty: Frnest H. 
Klepetar has been appointed chief ac- 
tuary of this company and Mutual Serv- 
ice Life. 


National of Hartford Group: John Kean, 
Jr., superintendent of the ocean marine 
dept. in Hartford, has been assigned to 
the metropolitan dept. in New York. 


Nationwide: Promotions: John F. Kelley. 
from staff auto underwriter to chief staff 
auto underwriter; Don Hanby, from ac- 
counting supervisor to fire services man- 
ager in central operations; Bernard Rogers, 
from insurance manager to risk control 
manager; and James Ford, from West 
Virginia field underwriter to field under- 
writing specialist, a new position in the 
home office. 


National Union Cos.: William M. Dox, 
Jr., has been appointed state agent for 
Maine and New Hampshire. 


New Hampshire Group: Donald O. Saul 
has been appointed special agent in west- 
ern Michigan and the Upper Peninsula 
East. 


New Zealand Group: William H. Bates 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies. 


North America Cos.: The Cincinnati 
service office has been expanded to in- 
clude service facilities to agents of the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. Lewis 
P. Richey has been appointed manager 
of the new indemnity service office and 
Kenneth Desch, associate manager. 


North British Group: The central- 
western dept. has been moved from the 
New York administrative office to Kansas 
City, Mo., to be known as the western 
dept. and domiciled in the home office 
building of the Central Surety, newest 
member of the group. H. V. Tisdale, 
secretary of the central-western dept., 
heads up the western dept. and has been 
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elected a vice president of Central Surety. 
George R. Jones has been elected an assist- 
ant secretary of the North British and 
its four associated fire companies and con- 
tinues as a vice president of Central 
Surety. 

W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, has 
been named as supervisory agency in 
Cook County and as general agent in 
Illinois outside of Cook County for the 
Pennsylvania Fire and in several Indiana 
counties for the William Penn Undrs. 
Dept. of the Pennsylvania Fire. 


Northwestern Mutual: William C. Cooper 
has been named Arizona claims manager 
succeeding A. J. Kayser, retired. 


Ohio Casualty: A service office has been 
established in Orlando, Fla., with Harold 
F. Bent in charge of production and Carl 
O. Dickey in charge of claims. 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Special 
agent appointments: John S. Perry in 
midwestern New York (Rochester); An- 
drew M. Havey in Maine (Portland); and 
Ernest G. Shaw in western Pennsylvania 
(Pittsburgh). 

Frederick H. Butterfield has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the casualty under- 
writing division of the New England ter- 
ritory replacing John I. Klocke, trans- 
ferred to the Florida district office. 


Phoenix of London Group: George B. 
Wesley has retired as general counsel. 

Promotions in New York: George W. 
Hoefler to claims manager; Arthur L. 
Benson to assistant claims manager; and 
Richard Herman to regional superintend- 
ent of claims. 


Providence Washington: Cooper D. 
Winn, III, has been appointed underwrit- 
ing manager of the fidelity and surety 
dept. 


Retail Credit Co.: Promotions to district 
sales manager: T. H. Leath (district sales 
manager at Philadelphia) in New York 
replacing W. L. Gordy, promoted to asso- 
ciate sales manager in Atlanta; F. J. Mc- 
Carthy (senior special representative in 
Chicago) in Milwaukee replacing C. VP. 
Wildt, promoted to district sales manager 
in Chicago; J. L. Giles (head of life and 
accident sales division at home office) in 
Greensboro replacing H. B. Emery, pro- 
moted to district sales manager in Phila- 
delphia; and L. R. Cheney (manager at 
Seattle) in San Francisco replacing R. W. 
Coker, retired. 

C. R. Craig (special representative in 
Philadelphia) has been promoted to spe- 
cial representative in New Orleans re- 
placing J. M. Drennan, promoted to head 
of commercial sales division at home office. 


Royal Exchange Group: /. Douglas 
Miller has been appointed supervisor of 
the Pacific Coast agency and bond depts. 

Richard J. Bedell has been appointed 
special agent in northeastern Ohio for the 
Royal Exchange Assurance and Provident 
Fire. 


St. Paul Group: lowa changes for St. 
Paul Fire & Marine: State agent M. Tous- 
saint, supervisor of the northeast Iowa 
territory, has been appointed state agent 
for the entire state under the supervision 
of H. P. Martin, manager, and special 
agent R. E. Knox, Des Moines, takes over 
the territory traveled by Mr. Toussaint. 

A. G. Podlesney, manager of the bond 
dept. of the eastern dept., will supervise 
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the territorial office established by the 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity at 90 John 
Sg Phe Bs Ge 


Security-Connecticut Group: |). Frank 
Ellis and John F. Wilhelm have been ap- 
pointed special agents in North and South 
Carolina, and Virginia, respectively. 


Smith, Biggs & Co., Inc.: Keith F. 
formerly a member of the Lloyd's bro- 
kerage fraternity in London, has been 
named vice president of this Newark 
(N. J.) brokerage house. 


Southwest General: Charles H. Cooper, 
formerly office manager in Dallas for 
Frank Rimmer & Co., has been appointed 
assistant manager for the marine dept. 


Bell, 


Walter E. Tesch, formerly marine su 
perintendent for the Aetna in Houston, 
has been appointed resident vice president 
and manager of the Houston branch office. 


Standard Accident-Planet: Named field 
representatives: Darwin E. Allen and 
Leonard J. Vavra, Cleveland; George H. 
McDaniel, San Francisco; and Alfred 
Talke, Rochester. 


State Farm Mutual Cos.: Wayne Hough, 
formerly divisional manager for the west 
ern Pennsylvania and Mid-Atlantic divi- 
sions, has been appointed resident man- 
ager of the new Mid-Atlantic office in 
Springfield, Pa., and Charles Q. Cox, 


(Continued on page 148) 
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lt Costs No More To Give More— 
If You Give The Bonus In Savings Bonds! 


If your company is one of the more than 45,000 com- 
panies that have the Payroll Savings Plan you know 
what your employees think of Savings Bonds — they 
spell it out for you every month in their Savings Bond 
allotments. 


If you don’t have the Payroll Savings Plan, and are 
wondering whether your people would like to receive 
their bonus in Bonds, here are a few significant facts: 


—every month, before they get their pay checks or 
envelopes—8,500,000 men and women enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan invest $160,000,000 in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


—Payroll Savers hold their Bonds: From May 1, 
1951, to September 30, 1955, approximately $18.7 
billion E Bonds reached 10-year maturity dates. 


On September 30, 1955, approximately 70.3 % of the 
matured bonds were retained by their owners under 
the automatic extension plan. With additional in- 
terest earned since maturity dates ($560 million), 
cash value of the matured bonds held by individuals 
amounts to approximately $13.7 billion. 


—on September 30, 1955, the cash value of Series E 
and H Bonds—the kind sold only to individuals— 
totaled 39.7 billion dollars, a new high. 


To the Payroll Saver, and to the man who buys his 
Bonds at a bank (because his company does not pro- 
vide the Payroll Savings Plan) a One Hundred Dollar 
Savings Bond looks bigger and better and is bigger and 
better, than a check for $75. Make this a merrier 
Christmas for every employee. Give the gift that keeps 
on giving. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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AETNA LIFE Affiliated Companies 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Official Changes 


Morgan B. Brainard has announced he will retire 
next February as president of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, a post he has held since 1922. After that 
date he will serve in the newly created position of chair- 
man. Henry S. Beers, presently vice president of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, will succeed Mr. 
Brainard. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED Companies 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Patterson Retired 


Otto Patterson has retired as chairman of the board 
of these companies, ending a career of thirty-seven 
years with the group. He will continue to serve as a 
director. 


AMERICAN Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, Incorporated, Richmond, Virginia 


Andrews to Head Company 


T. Coleman Andrews, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, whose resignation was accepted by President 
Eisenhower, became chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of this company on October 31. Because the Reve- 
nue Service is pushing a $514 million tax claim against 
the company and its subsidiary, Markel Service, Inc., 
Mr. Andrews received clearance from Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey before accepting the position and 
indicated that he will divorce himself completely from 
the tax proceedings, a long-standing technical contro- 
versy being handled by special tax counsel. 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Capital Changes 


This company offered 200,000 shares of $3 par stock 
to stockholders of record October 26 through stock 
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subscription warrants. The rights which permitted 
shareholders to buy, at $8 a share, one new share for 
each five held expired December 1. At their semi- 
annual meeting, directors of the company voted a $400,- 
000 stock dividend. These two actions increased the 
company’s capitalization to $4 million and added $600,- 
000 net to surplus. 


AMERICAN Re-Insurance Company 
AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Vote on Merger 


Stockholders of the American Re-insurance Com- 
pany and the American Reserve Insurance Company 
voted December 5 on a plan for the merger of the two 
companies, to become effective December 31, 1955. 
Under the merger plan the few remaining stockholders 
of the American Reserve will be paid in cash for their 
stock and the capital structure of the American Re- 
insurance will remain unchanged. Total assets of the 
merged company will be approximately $80,000,000 and 
combined capital and surplus will exceed $25,000,000. 


CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance 


Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri 


Promotions 


John L. Magenheimer and R. P. Stockham, assistant 
U.S. managers and vice presidents of the North British 
Group, have been elected vice presidents of this com- 
pany. Paul J. Synor, C. J. Williams and H. V. Tisdale 
have also been elected vice presidents and Albert E. 
lehman and G. C. Daubert named secretaries. 


CITIZENS' MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 
Company, Howell, Michigan 


New Auto Policy 


This has announced a new automobile 
policy featuring wider drive-other-car protection, broad- 
ened medical payments coverage and four new merit 
discounts for safe driving and safety equipment. The 
company estimates it makes possible premium savings 
of as much as $15 a year. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Oppenheimer, Sr.; D. Quint, general manager, The 
Seven Provinces Insurance Company, Ltd.; N. B. M. 
Vierhout, director, The Netherlands Trading Society ; 
LL. M. Reuvers, American trustee representing Dutch 
textile interests; G. Peter Fleck, president, Amsterdam 
Overseas Corporation. E. A. Smith, Kansas City at- 
torney, will act as legal counsel. 


INLAND EMPIRE Insurance Company 
Boise, Idaho 


Asks Liquidation 


Idaho Commissioner Leo O Connell has told the Dis- 
trict Court that further efforts to rehabilitate this com- 
pany would be useless and has asked the court for 
permission to liquidate the company. The company had 
until November 9 to show cause why such permission 
should not be granted. 


INTEGRITY MUTUAL Casualty Company 
INTEGRITY MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Merge 


Policyholders of the Integrity Mutual Insurance 
Company and the Integrity Mutual Casualty Company 
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of Appleton, Wisconsin, voted to merge at a September 
30th special meeting under the title, Integrity Mutual 
Insurance Company. 


MISSOURI UNION Insurance Company 
Clayton, Missouri 


New Company 


This company, located at 201 South Central Avenue, 
was licensed September 30 with paid-in capital of 
$200,000 and surplus of $300,000. Financial control is 
held by the Missouri Union Corporation, St. Louis, 
headed by Ben Jack Cage, Dallas, Texas, as chairman 
of the board. The new company will write full coverage 
automobile and casualty insurance at manual rates. 
Officers are: President, Edmund B. Welshans 
tive vice president, W. Leslie Miller; vice presidents, 
Wilford W. Wall and Dean Litzer ; secretary-treasurer, 
J. E. Regan; assistant secretary, Robert L. Frantz. 


; exect- 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Cuts R. |. Auto Rates 
A new auto insurance classification plan, effective 


November 1, which will give substantial rate cuts to 
(Continued on the next page) 





NATIONWIDE MUTUAL—Continued 


Rhode Island owners of older model cars has been an- 
nounced by this company. The plan assigns the lowest 
rates to all pre-1952 cars; medium rates to ’52 and 53 
cars; and highest rates to 54 and ’55 models. Cars 
will be re-classified every January when new models 
are added to the schedule. 

Collision rates on pre-1952 models will drop 11 to 
37 percent, depending on how many miles the policy- 
holder drives his car a year and whether there are male 
youthful drivers in the family. Collision rates on 1952 
and ’53 models will drop as much as 30 percent; on ’54 
and ’55 cars, up to 22 percent if there are no male 
drivers under 25. Late model cars with male youthful 
drivers will get 11% Comprehensive, fire 
and theft rates will vary from cuts of 8% on old models 
to increases of 14% for new cars. 


increases. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Mergers Approved 
Connecticut General Offer 


At a special meeting of stockholders of the National 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford and the Mechanics 
and Traders Insurance Company held October 17 in 
Hartford, the agreement for merger of the Mechanics 
and Traders with and into the National Fire was ap- 
proved. At a special meeting of stockholders of the 
Franklin National Insurance Company, Transconti- 
nental Insurance Company and the United National 
Indemnity Company held October 18 in New York, the 
agreement for the merger of the Franklin National and 
the United National with and into the Transcontinental 
was adopted. 

Directors of Connecticut General Life voted to offer 
stockholders of National Fire one share of Connecticut 
General for each three and one-half shares of National 
conditioned on the exchange of at least 80% of National 
by January 23, 1956. No changes in personnel or op- 
erations of the National Fire Group are contemplated. 
At the annual meeting of Connecticut General in Feb- 
ruary stockholders will vote on a proposal to increase 
outstanding shares to 1.5 million ($10 par) to be dis- 
tributed on approximately a share for share basis. 


NORTHERN Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York 
Stock Dividend Proposed 


Stockholders of this company will vote February 6 
on a proposal to declare a 10% stock dividend some- 


time next March. The directors anticipate the present 
cash dividend of $.70 quarterly will be continued on 
the increased number of shares. 


PEERLESS Casualty Company 


Keene, New Hampshire 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company declared a 10% stock divi- 
dend payable November 23 to stockholders of record 
November 10. Scrip certificates for less than a full 
share were issued to be applied toward the purchase 
of additional shares until December 31, 1955. After 
that date they will be redeemed for cash. Outstanding 
capital will amount to $2,750,000 (550,000 shares of $5 
par value). It is the intention of the directors to con- 
tinue the present quarterly dividend of $.25 per share. 


PIONEER WESTERN Mutual Insurance 


Company, San Antonio, Texas 


Orders Assessment 


A Texas district judge has levied assessments against 
former policyholders of this company. The assessments 
amount to one additional premium and are estimated to 
aggregate about $500,000. A permanent injunction was 
issued against the company in December 1954. 


THE PREFERRED MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, New Berlin, New York 


Expands Operations 


This company has been admitted to West Virginia 
where it will operate at a uniform deviation of 15% 
from the published rates. The state will be under the 
jurisdiction of Carl R. Siegrist, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Approval has also been received for a 15% deviation 
in Maryland where the company formerly wrote at full 
rates with dividends at expiration. 


REPUBLIC Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Stock Dividend Proposed 


Directors of this company have recommended the 
distribution of 130,000 additional shares as a stock 
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WESTERN INSURANCE POLICIES are subject to constant 
change, meeting the condition of the times and providing 
better protection, always at the best possible rate. 


But there is a Western policy, just as important, that never 
For fory-five years we have made one of our 
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dividend on the basis of one additional share for each 
two shares presently held. The directors anticipate 
declaring a $.35 quarterly cash dividend on the pro- 
posed increased capitalization. 


SELECTED RISKS Indemnity Company 


Branchville, New Jersey 
Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company declared a stock dividend 
of 111/9% (10,000 shares), payable November 10 to 
stockholders of record October 24, which increased the 
capital to $1,000,000. Policyholders’ surplus at Septem- 
ber 30 was reported at $3,288,384. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Decentralized Electronic Program 


This company has installed a new-type high-speed 
electronic business machine in its home office in Bloom- 
ington, IIl., launching an advanced electronics program 
that will within a year place one of these machines in 
each of the company’s regional offices throughout the 
country. State Farm will be the first company in the 
automobile or fire insurance field to use the International 
Business Machines’ type 650 magnetic drum electronic 
data processing machines in all their regional offices. 
A total of 14 machines will make the company the 
biggest nationwide user of such equipment and a pioneer 
in the adaption of elctronic machines to decentralized 
offices. 
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TRANS-PACIFIC Insurance Compan / 


Phoenix, Arizona 
In Liquidation 


As efforts of the Arizona Insurance Department to 
rehabilitate this company have proven unsuccessful the 
department has applied for and secured an order of 
liquidation. 


WASHINGTON MUTUAL Fire Insurance 


Company, Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
Changes Name 


This company has changed its name to Washington 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


WHEAT FARMERS Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 
New Company 


This company, located at 205 Railway Exchange 
Suilding, was licensed March 1 with paid-in capital of 
$50,000 and surplus of $25,000. It will write crop hail 
and crop fire insurance at manual rates. Financial con- 
trol is held by Donald P. Bolger, president of Producers 
Protective Association; Etienne Perenyi, president of 
the North Denver Bank and B. F. Napheys, Jr., at- 
torney at law. 
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Field Appointments—from page |4| 


formerly divisional manager for the metro 
and downstate Illinois divisions, appointed 
resident manager of the Missouri opera- 
tion in Columbia. 


Stokes, Packard & Smith, Inc.: Morrow 
G. Campbell has become associated with 
this Philadelphia concern as manager of 
the marine insurance dept. 


Travelers Cos.: Casualty, fidelity and 
surety: Melvin W. Carle, assistant man- 
ager, has been given additional responsi- 
bility for fire and marine lines and trans- 
ferred to Phoenix, Ariz.; Edward 
field supervisor at Atlanta, Ga., has been 
transferred to Richmond, Va.; field su- 
pervisors named: Cyrus G. Flanders, Jr., 
at Hartford, Conn.; Neil A. Sherman, 
Worcester, Mass.; N. John Fink, Newark, 
N. J.; John S. Erwin, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fire and marine: Charles G. Snow, field 
supervisor at Dallas, has been promoted 


1. Shiver, 


to assistant manager at Atlania; field su- 
pervisors named: William C. Colcord at 
Oklahoma City; Henry V. Somers, New 
York City (John St.); and Elwood W., 
Virtue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fidelity and surety field supervisors 
named: William R. Schermerhorn, Albany, 
N. Y.; David E. Jones, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and David C. Baker, St. Louis, Mo. 

Alan G. Beattie, field supervisor for 
casualty, fidelity and surety and fire and 
marine lines, has had his headquarters 
changed from Winnipeg to Calgary, Alta. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Malcolm G. 
Young, superintendent of the history dept., 
has been named superintendent of sales 
education and William R. Bigelow, assist- 
ant superintendent of the history dept., 
becomes his successor. 

Additions to the staff at Pittsburgh: 
Thomas J. Dormer as special agent in 
the fire insurance dept.; Lawrence V. No- 
votnak as special lines representative. 
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assn notes 


American Foreign Insurance’ Ass'n: 
Elmer J. McCluskey, formerly assistant to 
Pacific Coast manager A. E. Lampe at 
San Francisco, has been appointed acting 
manager of the Los Angeles Service Office 
succeeding R. J. Deckard, Jr., resigned. 


American Institute for Prop. & Liab. 
Undrs.: Dr. Delbert J. Duncan, national 
authority on marketing and Dean of the 
School of Business of the University of 
Colorado, has been appointed to the 
Council of Educational Advisers. He fills 
the position on the new advisory body 
left when Dr. Cecil Puckett found it nec- 
essary to resign to become vice president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City. 


American Internat'l Marine Agency: 
Effective January | Donald H. Miller be- 
comes president of the New York organ- 
ization upon the retirement of Fred Mac- 
cabe. H. Geary Gardner, who assumed 
temporary charge of the office, will re- 
turn to his duties as vice president of 
the American International Underwriters 
Corp., the parent company; he remains a 
director. 


American Mutual Alliance: John 4. Bux- 
ton, board chairman of Federated Mutual 
Implement and president of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Cos., has 
been elected president. Named as vice 
president was W. H. Burhop, president 
of Employers Mutual Liability; H. G. 
Kemper, president of Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty, was reappointed treasurer 
and H. F. Swanson, Chicago, reappointed 
secretary. 


American Society of Ins. Management: 
Frazier §. Wilson, manager of the in- 
surance division of United Air Lines, 
Chicago, was elected president succeed- 
ing B. E. Kelley, insurance manager ol 
U. S. Plywood Corp., New York. Other 
officers are: Joe T. Parrett (Carnation Co., 
Los Angeles) Ist vice president; H. Stanley 
Goodwin (McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New 
York) 2nd vice president; R. V. Brady 
(Chase Manhattan Bank, New York) treas- 
urer; and Peter A. Burke, secretary and 
managing director, with headquarters in 
New York. This organization was for- 
merly known as the National Insurance 
Buyers Association. 


California Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
New board of directors appointments an- 
nounced by president B. Franklin Knapp 
are: Robert J. Grentner, Bellflower; 
Leslie B. Hackney, Bakersfield; James M. 
Richman, Santa Rosa; and W. R. Van 
Dusen, Sherman Oaks. Reappointed di- 
rectors are: Warren E. Freeman, San 
Bernardino; Joseph Gelcher, San Diego; 
W. W. Giddings, Jr., Modesto; Bennett 
W. Hammond, Jr., Sacramento; James C. 
Hayburn, Berkeley; William F. Jantzen, 
Arcadia; James W. Norris, Santa Barbara; 
and Harold Wehner, San Jose. Vice presi- 
dent James P. Bennett of Los Angeles and 
secretary-treasurer Roger Chickering of 
Oakland also serve as members of the 
board. 


Dalias Ass'n of Insurance Agents: Don 
M. Houseman, CPCU succeeds Charles R. 
Eversole as president. Other officers are: 
W. Nicholas Williams, CPCU, \st vice 
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president; M. Cullum Thompson, CPCU, 
2nd vice president; and Jim Wallace, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Jack L. Curtis was re- 
named executive secretary. 


Eastern Underwriters Association: Rob- 
ert G. McKay, formerly with Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group, replaces Robert J. 
Vanderbeck (resigned) as assistant man- 
ager, and Alan H. Cantrell has been ad- 
vanced from assistant secretary to assist- 
ant manager. 


General Adjustment Bureau: 4. £. Streh 
ler and Paul M. Douglass, executive assist 
ants, have been named assistant general 
manager of the eastern dept. and manager 
of southeastern dept., respectively. Mr. 
Douglass succeeds Roy G. Bachman, now 
assistant to the president, and George B. 
Raine has been designated associate man- 
ager of the southeastern dept. of which he 
was formerly assistant general manager. 
Robert H. Dickert, formerly manager 
of Columbus (Ga.) branch, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Wilmington succeed- 
ing the late Gib §. Arthur. James B. 
Harper, a senior adjuster at Columbus, 
has been promoted to the managership. 
Louis F. Lyda, formerly a senior adjuster 
at Macon, Ga., has been appointed ad- 
juster-in-charge at Dublin, Ga., succeed- 
ing E. D. Saville, now at Atlanta. 
Howard C. Schleeweis has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Hyannis (Mass.) 
branch office succeeding Frederick G. 
Gregory, who is being advanced to the 
senior staff of the Philadelphia branch. 


Insurance Agents & Brokers Ass'n of 
Philadelphia & Suburbs: Officers elected: 
President, Thornley B. Wood (Thornley 
B. Wood agency); vice presidents, Fred- 
erick R. Drayton (Stokes, Packard & 
Smith) and Stanley Cowman (Mather & 
Co.); treasurer, George T. Rowland (Mar- 
tin & Rowland); and secretary, M. Alan 
Bucks (M. Alan Bucks Agency). 


Insurance Brokers Ass'n of Massachu- 
setts: William C. Fields was elected the 
new president and Merlin J. Ladd, a vice 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, was reelected a vice 
president. Douglas J. Haward and J. Law- 
rence Kelly were elected vice presidents 
and Charles H. Weeber, Jr., was reelected 
treasurer. 


National Ass'n of Automotive Mutual 
Ins. Cos.: John R. Kitch, president of 
Security Mutual Casualty, was elected 
president and C. FE. Hodges, president of 
American Mutual Liability, vice president. 


National Ass'n of Independent Insurers: 
Leo Goodwin, Sr., president of Govern 
ment Employees, was elected president 
succeeding L. H. Grinstead, president of 
Beacon Mutual Indemnity. W. A. Brooks 
(Oregon Automobile) is secretary, W. E. 
McKee (State Automobile of Des Moines) 
is treasurer and Vestal Lemmon (general 
manager of N.A.LI.) holds the elective 
office also of assistant secretarv-treasurer. 
Vice presidents are: Walter L. Hays (presi- 
dent, American Fire & Cas.), John H. 
Carton (president, Wolverine of Battle 
Creek), Robert J]. McKee (secretary-treas- 
urer of Omaha), Carl M. Russell (presi- 
dent, Meridian Mutual of Indianapolis), 
J. G. Feinour (secretary, Pennsylvania 
Threshermen, Cas.), John J. Nangle (presi- 
dent, Utilities Ins. of St. Louis), BenJack 
Cage (president of I.C.T. Co. of Dallas), 
Ward Wright (treasurer, Farm Bureau 
Mutual of Manhattan), Robert G. Jamie- 
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son (general manager, Detroit Auto. Inte1 
Insurance Exchange), Russell R. Wilson 
(president, Casualty Underwriters, St. 
Paul), Herbert H. Rhein (secretary, Auto- 
mobile Club Inter-Insurance Exchange of 
St. Louis), and A. Grant Whitney (vice 
president, Belk Stores Insurance Recipro- 
cal of Charlotte). 


National Ass'n of Mutual Casualty Cos.: 
John T. Train, president of Utica Mutual, 
was elected president and A. F. Allen, 
president of Texas Employers, vice presi- 
dent. 


National Ass'n of Mutua! Ins. Cos.: 
E. A. Lamb, president of Heffner Agency, 
Inc., N. Y. C., was elected president suc- 
ceeding J. F. Montgomery. Vice presidents 
named were: C. P. Coates, Fort Worth, 
Texas; D. L. Colburn, Sac City, Iowa; 
A. H. Field, Hickory, N. C.; C. O. White, 
Fremont, Mich; and R. B, Williams, 


' 
j 








Kansas City, Mo. Renamed were: R. A 
Shenefield, secretary; C. M. Boteler, treas- 
urer; and P. L. Baldwin, executive secre 
tary. 


National Automobile Undrs. Ass'n: E'- 
fective January 1, Richard C. Arnberger 
will succeed Harold D. Sammis, retiring, 
as branch secretary. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters: 
Effective January 1, Weldon F. Williams, 
formerly executive secretary of the Cali 
fornia Association of Ins. Agents, will 
serve as a representative of the law dept. 
in San Francisco succeeding Jack Mc 
Kenzie, assistant general counsel, being 
transferred to the New York office. 


National Industrial Conference Board: 
James F. Crafts, president of Fireman's 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Association Notes—Continued 


Fund Ins. Co., and S. D. Bechtel, presi- 
dent of Bechtel Corp., were elected board 
members 


National Safety Council: Donald G. 
Vaughan, secretary of Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co., has been elected vice president 
for industry and a director. He is also 
chairman of the industrial conference of 
the National Safety Conference. 


Society of Chartered Prop. & Cas. 
Undrs.: John A. Pfaender, vice president 
of Anchor Insurance Agency, St. Paul, 
Minn., was elected a director for the cen- 
tral district. 

Southwestern Ins. Information Service: 
J. W. Jordan, vice president of Commer- 
cial Standard Ins., was elected president 
succeeding Karl F. Vasen, executive vice 
president of Houston Fire & Cas. Other 
officers are: R. G. Waters (resident vice 
president, Pacific Employers, Houston), 
John L. Freeze (assistant vice president, 
Southwest General, Dallas), FE. A. Burk- 
hard (assistant vice president, Gulf & 
Atlantic, Dallas) vice presidents; and Oran 
F. Needham (vice president Millers Mu- 
tual Fire of Texas) secretary-treasurer. 
F. Darby Hammond is executive secretary. 
Surety Association of America: The 
Royal Exchange Assurance, New York, 
has been elected to membership, which 
now has 76 members. 


Tribune Co.: Richard F. Blakley has been 
named manager of the insurance dept. of 
this Chicago concern succeeding R. F. 
Stephens, assistant treasurer, who held 
both positions. Mr. Blakley was formerly 
assistant manager of the department. 


TV SHOW SPONSOR 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA has become a 
co-sponsor of the NBC-TV family 
show “Zoo Parade” with Marlin 
Perkins as host and narrator on over 
seventy top NBC outlets. 


BUSINESS FORECAST 


BUSINESS NEXT YEAR will be even 
better than this year, with greater 
output, higher wages and higher 
prices in prospect, according to the 
forecasts of two hundred one lead- 
ing economists polled by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation in its annual sur- 
vey of economists’ opinion. The poll 
shows the economists generally 
agreed that total output, measured 
by gross national product, will rise 
to a peak in the middle of 1956. 
However, the panel expects a slight 
downturn in output in the second 
half of next year. A similar pattern 
shows up in the forecasts for the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial production. 


NEW ASSOCIATION 


ROBERT R. NEAL, Washington resi- 
dent counsel of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters and 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, has been selected as the 
executive head of the new Health In- 
surance Association of America. His 
appointment was made by the pros- 
pective board of directors of the new 
association who were nominated by 
the Joint Committee on Health In- 
surance. E. J. Faulkner, president 
of the Woodmen Accident and Life 
Company, was nominated for the 


first president of the Health Insur- 
ance Association. 

The board of directors of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance has ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Joint 
Committee on Accident and Health 
Insurance and the Institute to un- 
dertake the public relations for the 
accident and health insurance busi- 
ness. This action is subject to cer- 
tain qualifications to be worked out 
in an agreement between the board 
of the Institute and the projected 
new accident and health insurance 
association. 


REPORTS TO INDEPENDENTS 


THE INCREASING DIFFICULTY 
perienced by qualified companies in 
gaining admission to a certain few 
states was deplored as a threat to 
state regulation by Vestal Lemmon 
in his report as general manager to 
the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers which met in Chi- 
cago recently. While conceding the 
difficulty of the insurance depart- 
ments of states where budgets are 
inadequate and admitting that the 
companies must share some of the 
blame, Mr. Lemmon warned that the 
dilemma might develop into litiga- 
tion which would imperil state super- 
vision. He reported the association 
now has 262 members and 49 sub- 
scribers writing nearly two billion 
dollars in premiums. 
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We Pause to Extend Greetings and Express 


Our Genuine Appreciation for Your 
Friendship and Good Will 


KURT HITKE & CO., INC. 


ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * CHICAGO © DALLAS * DENVER ¢ 


LOS ANGELES * MIAMI * SAN FRANCISCO « SPRINGFIELD 
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EDITORIALS 


Aviation Experience 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) -Dec. 
PD TUUNUINEED Faces ersduc set edaccrccvccecccesueaeees Nov. 
Mutual Company Aggregates 

Mutual Underwriting by Lines 

Operating Expenses 

Reciprocal Underwriting by Lines 

Semi-Annual Experience—Mutual Companies 

Semi-Annual Experience—Stock Companies 

Six Months Per Share Earnings 

Stock Underwriting by Lines 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Assimilation—Good or Bad—R. B. Gallagher 

Bank Holdup Losses—A. W. Jackson 

Behind the Losses (monthly) 

Broker Relationship, The—David H. Winton 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 5 
Casualty Coverage and Capacity—Joseph H. Forest ... 
Eye Safety — —W. E. 

Highway Hypnosis 

Highway Safety—George H. Menefee 

ar a A. Spero, LL.B. 

Loss Control (monthly) 

Risk Set eee ao. R. Greene, Ph.D. 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Adjuster in Transition, The—John D. C. Roane 

Claim Consciousness—/. Hickey Nable and 

Dr. Marcus Grantham Sept. 25 
Contractual Liability—William L. Dutton Nov. 73 
Fraud after ss—Richard Converse q 
Increase of Hazard—Donald N. Clausen ...........062..005. Nov. 114 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) ............ Dec. 107 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) . .Dec. 
RS, SAO OD cbs Gb ce deb u cade wad havccocviscdanadune Nov. 73 
Remember the Difference—Stanley L. Kennedy 

State Legislation, Preserving—Wade 0. Martin, Jr. 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident & Health Developments (monthly) Dee 
Adequacy of Workmen’s MS eet The—William Zucker Suly 2 
Agency Collections—Standard Service Oct. 
Aviation Experience 

Business Goes to School—Irving J. Maurer 

Communication—I/rving J. Maurer 

Financial Responsibility Laws—Richard C. Wagner July 
Floods and Flood Damage—American Insurance Association. Oct, 102 
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MONTHS 


Getting Back to Fundamentals—J. R. Deering 

He Is Your Neighbor—A. Bruce Bielaski 

Industrial Disability—Stanwood L. Hanson 

International Bonding Facilities—H. Marshall Frost 
Jurisdiction of the F.T.C.—Donald Knowlton a 
Look at the Record, A—Joseph H. Navarre ................. a 
Opportunities Unlimited—A. N. Bushnell, Jr. ; .Dee. £ 
Promise for the Future, The—James F. Crafts .............4 Aug. 
Shoemaker’s Kids, The—IJra D. Keiter ...............-2-00+- Nov. 
Tomorrow's Management—Guy Fergason 

Trends and Opportunities—/J. Henry Smith 


OFFICE METHODS 


Agency Cost Control—Michael R. Notaro 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 

Automation for the Insurance Agent—Ellis E. 

Booklets (monthly) 

Electronics—A. C. Vanselow 

Homeowners’ Policy Statistics—L. H. Longley 

How to Control Office Work—Guy Fergason 

How to Improve Employee Relations—Guy Fergason 

How to Improve Managerial Effectiveness—Guy Fergason ... 

How to Improve Office Forms—Guy Fergason - 

How to Improve Training Methods—Guy Fergason ......... Nov. 

How to Improve Salary La nl Fergasen 

Management Controls—Dick Carlson ..........00.ceeeeeceeeed Aug. 

Management Reports—R. 8S. Whitmore, Jr. ..............+--- Nov. 

Microfilm Saves Money—Dolph Cramer 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

Office a Directory (monthly) 

Genta equirements—Lyne S. Metcalfe ...........00.0.0004 an ug. 38 
ee ae eee dca ld c uebecenceucdas Nov. 104 

Standardization—W. R. Seaberg 

ae from Top Typists 

Work Measurement—Philiip Prebeck 


SALES & EDUCATION 


American Agency System. The—John ©. Weghorn 

Automobile Insurance in 1965—Vestal Lemmon 

Automobile Situation, The—Joe H. Bandy 

Basic Factor, The . . . You—Chester O. Fisher 

Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn (monthly) 

Business Life Insurance—Frnest D. Haseltine ..............2 A ug. 52 

Choose Your Weapons—John C. Stott 18 

C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I—Principles and Practices 
Part 1l—Principles and Practices -July 19% 
Part 1!Il—General Education Sept. 65, Oct. 114, Nov. 133 
Part TV—Law 

Deductible Hospital Insurance—Charles N. Walker 

Future of Your Agency, The—W. Stephen Chandler 

Giants and Grasshoppers—Dr. Frank H. Beach 

He Knew His Cottons—Guy D. Doud 

Is the Sun in Your Eyes?—W. J. Him 

Keep That Sale Sold—Arden Van Dine’ aa 

Man in Motion—Louis FE, Throgmorton . 


June 114 








Measure of an Agent, The—Zrnest L. 
New Era, A—Richard E. Farrer 
Partnership Sale, The—Ernest BE. 
Pleasant Voice, A—Koy £. Waite 
Potential Unlimited—Howard Hotz 
Premium Financing—Frank R. Reilly 
Prolong Your Agency’s Life—Charles W. 
Prospect for a Program 
Put a Smile on the l’olicy—F. 
Quiz of the Month 

General Insurance 

Ocean Marine 


Survey of Insurance Contracts ............ 


Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
Selling Business Interruption—C. F£. 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. 
Selling Tips from the Home Office 
Sooner, the Better, The—Kenneth J. 
This I Believe . . Ben Sour 
Where There’s Life—/ra D. Keiter 
Would You Have An Answer ?—Charles L. 
You Can’t Always Tell—M. B. Massol 
Your Wife—Charles L. Lapp, Ph.D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Best’s Stock Index 

Building Cost Index ..... 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Ap pointme nts 
Insurance Stock Quotations .. 
Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Publications 

Obituaries 

Reports on Companies 

They Said 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford 
(Merger Voted On) 
(Merger Approved) .............. Nov. 
Aetna Life Affiliated, Hartford 
(Official Changes) . .Dee. 
Agricultural Insurance C o., W atertow n 
(Peacock Heads Production) ....Nov. 
All American Casualty Co. Chicago. 
(Executive Vice President) 
All American Home Lloyds, eiaiin 
(Control Acquired) ..Oct. 147 
Allstate Insurance Co., 8 
(Rate Hearing and Filing Disapproved 
June 147 
(Broader Auto Medical Payments) 
July 
(Hearing Completed) 
(Drops Washington Appeal) 
(New York Decision) 
(Reduces Auto Rates) ...........§ Sept. 
(Washington Filing) 
America Fore Group, New York, N. Y. 
(New Director) .. Sept. 135 
(Official Appointments) ..........Oet. 147 
American Associated Companies, St. Louis 
(Vote on Merger) . 147 
(Patterson Retired) . " : 
American Automobile Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(To Write Casualty Coverages) Aug. 115 
(New Director Elected) .........Nov. 143 
American Casualty Co., Reading 
(New Accident Policies) . sept. 135 
American Fidelity and Casualty, Richmond 
(Andrews to Head Company) ....Dec. 143 
American Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Orlando 
(Additional Financing) .June 147 
(Elected Vice President) ...-Aug. 115 
American Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis 
(New Title) 
American Home Assurance Co., 
Yew York, N. Y. 
(New Director) 
(Names Reinsurance Managers) 
American Insurance Co., Newark 
(Elections) June 147 
(Advanced) .. Sept. 135 
American Insurance Exchange, Omaha 
(To Be Reinsured) ) 
American Mfgers. Mutual Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Official Appointments) ..-Aug. 115 
American Marine and General Insurance 
Company, U. S. Branch Domesticated 
(New Vice President) . 115 
(Moves Home Office) ... Ss . 140 
American Motorists Insurance , Chieago 
(Dividends Increased) ........... July 123 
(Capital Increase) ; . 116 
(Capital Changes) .. *, 148 
American Mutual L iability Insurance C 0., 
Boston 
(New Vice President) .. 
(Sibley Elected Vice President) 
American Re-insurance, New York 
(Vote on Merger) ‘ 


June 149 


...June 147 
.Sept. 135 


Dee. 143 


152 


Tye .. 


Nov. 122 Ind., 


Johnson 
Roth (monthly) 
(monthly) 
Bidwell 


(monthly) 


Automobile 
Calif., Ge 
Wash., Wy 
Calif.,” Col? 
Wash., Wine, 
Ariz., 
Okla:, R. L, Utah, 
Ala., Ind., Mass., 
Ss. Carolina 
Mich., 
New York 
Fla., Ga., 


, Cate, Del., 
Ind., Kans., 


Puerto Rico 
Idaho, Kan., Me., Md., Mont. 


Minn., 


RATE CHANGES 


D. of C., 
Minn., Pa., Vt, 


Neb., Nev., N. 


Wis., Kan., Neb., Ohio, Wis. 
‘Mich., Minn., Mo. 


Oklahoma 


Construction Contract Bonds 


Extended Coverage 
New Y 

Fire 
Maine 
Okla., Wash. 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Oregon 
Mont., 

Glass 


14 States and Puerto Rico 


Liability other than 


Countrywide 
La., New Jersey, 
Countrywide 


Auto 
All states except Texas plus D. 


of Cc. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


New Jersey, 
Minn., Pa., Vir. 


Florida,  Pennsy Ivnnia, 


Mich., 
cameaieaies’ 
California 


American Reserve, New York 
(Vote on Merger) ec. 143 
American Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Reduced Accountants Liability 
Rates) 
(New Vice President) 
American Title and Insurance Co., 
Miami 
(Acquires Reliable Fire) 
American Universal Ins. Co., 
(Dividend Action) 
Anchor Casualty Company, 
(Home Office Addition) 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Ins. C 
(Reduces Dividends) 
Associated General Fire Company, 
(New Director) 
eee SP rer Pree Nov. 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, 
Port Chester 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 
July 123 
(Home Office Moved) ............ Nov. 144 
Atlantic Companies, New York, 
(Appointed Vice President) 
Audubon Insurance Group, Baton Rouge 
(New Home Office) 
Automobile Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Merger Voted On) Oct. 147 
(Merger Approved) .............. Nov. 143 


Sept. 135 
Sept. 135 


pt. 136 
Prov idence 


St. Paul 


Balboa Insurance Co., Los Angeles 

(Executive Appointments) Pr Pre Nov. 144 
Baloise Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Basle, 

Switzerland 

(Acquires Control) June 147 
Bay State Insurance Co., Andover 

(New Company) Oct. 148 
Broad Mutual Insurance Co., Philadelphia 

(New Carrier Chartered) July 123 
Buckeye Union Companies, Columbus 

(Vote Multiple Line Operations) ..Oct. 148 
Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 

(New Financing) .........+-+.-s/ Aug. 116 


Camden Fire, Camden 
(Official Changes) 
€anadian Indemnity Co., 
(New Automobile Coverages) 
Capital Insurance Co., Boston 
(Néw Company) ................duly 123 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis 
(New President Elected) ......../ Aug. 116 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co., 
Burlington 
(Official Elections) ............- Sept. 136 
Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennessee, 
Nashville 
(New Company) 
Central Standard Insurance Co., 
Sioux ‘Falls 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 
Sept. 136 


Los Anni 
.Nov. 


New York 


North 


1955) 


Central Surety and Insurance Corp., 
Kansas City 

(Purchase Offer) 

(Purchase Consummated) July 124 

(Nolan Chairman of the Board) Sept. 137 

(Promotions) . 148 
Central Texas Lloyds, Fort Worth 

(Reinsured) July 124 
Citizens Mutual Automobile, Howell 

(New Auto Policy) Dec. 143 
Coal Operators Casualty Co., Greensburg 

(Stock Purchased) May 139 

(New Officers) June 148 
Consolidated Insurance Assoc., Dallas 

(New Reciprocal) Vov. 145 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 

(New Vice President) ............ May 139 

(To Write sub-standard A & H). -June 148 

(Unusual Risk Dept.) 148 

(Executive Changes) . 145 
Craftsman Insurance Co., Boston 

(100% Stock Dividend) . Aug. 116 


Dallas Fire and Casualty Insurance Co., 
Dallas 
(Reinsured) 
Delta Fire & Casualty, Baton Rouge 
(Stock Offering) Dec. 144 
Delta Group, Baton Rouge 
Se Pass Agent’s Examina- 
Sept. 137 


June 150 


n) 
Disability Income Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Non-Can Reinsurance Treaty) . 
Dixie Auto Insurance Co., Inc., 
(New Auto Carrier) 


.. July 124 
Anniston 
Sept. 137 


Empire State Insurance Co., Watertown 
(Peacock Heads Production) -Nov. 143 
Employers’ Group, Boston 
(Auto Death and Disability Endorsement) 
June 148 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
(Stock Dividend and Split Proposed) 
Dee. 144 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 
(New Merchandising Plan) 
Exchange Insurance Co., Chicago 
CLRARGNS TAGE). 6508 Vedcci cesses Oct. 149 


Fairview Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Harrisburg 
(Suspended) Sept. 137 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., Columbus 
(Department Store Insurance) - aoe 139 
(Policy Filings Approved) May 139 
(Opposition to Merchandising Plan) 
June 148 
(New Policy Format) 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Endorsement) 
June 148 
(Premium Installment System) Sept. 137 
(Rate Changes Sept. 137 
(Drive-In Claim Service) Sept. 138 
(Change in Name) .. Oct. 149 
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Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., 
(Auto Kate Reductions) 
Policies) 
ife and Casualty Co., Battle Creek 
Black Dividend) Dec. 144 
Federated Guaranty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Andalusia 
(New Mutual) 149 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of iso land, 
Baltimore 
(Increased Dividend) July 124 
(New Director) », 144 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Franci — 
(Excess Liability Facilities) y 140 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) “May 140 
(Trip Insurance Policy) Aug. 116 
(Auto Endorsement) Oct. 149 
(Innocent Vietim Auto Coverage) Nov. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J. 
(Dividend Increase) Nov. 145 
Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
Providence 
(New President) Sept. 138 
Founders’ Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(New Director) Oc 
Freeport Insurance Co., Freeport 
(Purchases American Insurance E xchange) 
July 123 


Columbus 


General Fire and . ame Co., 
vew York, N. 
(New Directors) 
General Guaranty Insurance Co., 
Winter Park 
(Capital Changes) J 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, Glens Falls 
New Policy) Aug. 116 
Government Employers Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. 
(Increases Dividend Rate) “i 133 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co. 
Indianapolis 
(Reinsures Western Mutual Fire) 
Sept. 142 


June 149 


Great American Group, New York 
(Executive Changes) 
Great Northern Insurance Co., 
(Vote Capital Increase) 
Group Health Insurance Inc., 
New York, N. 
(Prepaid Doctor Bills) June 149 
Guarantee Insurance Co., 
(Sale Consummated) Sept. 138 
(Recapitalized) 
Guaranty Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Columbia 
(Placed in Receivership) July 124 
Gulf American Fire & Casualty Co. 
Montgomery 
(New Company) . 150 
Gulf Grou allas 
(Enter asualty Field) 


May 
Minneapolis 
une 149 


rverrry May 140 


Hanover Group, New York, N. Y. 
(To Enter Casualty Field) July 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(Changes Title) 149 
Hardware Mutual, Stevens Point 
(Named Executive Vice President) 
Dec. 144 
Harleysville Mutual Cas. Co., Harleysville 
(To write Disability and Death Indemnity) 
Nov. 146 
(Enters South Carolina) . 144 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., re 
(Raises Commissions) Nov. 146 
(Behlmer Advanced) ............ Nov. 146 
Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Director) 
(Auto D. & D. Coverage) 
(Official Appointments) 
Holland-America, Kansas City 
(New Multiple Line Company) .. 
Holyoke Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
(Story Elected Treasurer) Nov. 146 
Home Group, New York 
May 140 


(Elections) 
I C T Insurance Company, The. Dallas 
(Reinsures Dallas Fire and Casualty) 
June 150 
(Florida Business Reinsured) ....Aug. 118 
(Elected Executive Vice President) 
Sept. 138 
Independence jones Insurau e Co., 
Camp H 
(Disnobred) is rl a oy acd Sept. 138 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Exchange Decision) J 150 
(New President) AD | 
Inland Empire Insurance Co., 
(Restrained) Oct. 150 
(In Rehabilitation) y. 146 
(Asks Liquidation) Dee. 145 
Insurance Company of North America 
Group, Philadelphia 
(Walton Vice-President) ......... Nov. 146 
(Broadens Endorsement) ........ Nov. 14% 
(Litigation Terminated) ......... Nov. 146 
Insurance Co. of the South, Jacksonville 
(Purchase Negotiations) Sept. 139 
(Capital Increase) Aug. 117 
(Elected Vice President) Oct. 150 
Integrity Mutual Casualty, Appleton 
(Merge) D 


July 125 
Aug. 117 
Aug. 117 


.Dee. 144 
beng 


For December, 1955 


Integrity Mutual Insurance, 
(Merge) 
Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Mason City 
(Advancements) 


Appleton 
Dex 


Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, 
(Moves Home Office) 


— Group, Chicago 
ans Drive for Fire Insurance) Nov. 
(Executive Changes) 


LaSalle Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Stock Aequired) ) - 139 
(Purchased ) vov. 147 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(New Crime Policy) May 140 
(New Director) y 140 
London Assurance, The, 
(Buys Guarantee of L. A.) : . 118 
(Stock Issue) g. 118 
London Assurance Group, London, England 
(Official Changes) June 150 
(Meiss Retires) Sept. 139 
(Purchases Guarantee Insurances) 
Sept. 138 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Nov. 147 
London and Scottish Assurance Corporation, 
i an England 
(U. S. Branch Domesticated) ... 
natin Mutual Casualty 
. Y., New York 
(Changes Name) July 125 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Possibility of Confusion Past) ...Oct. 150 


-Aug. 115 
Insurance Co. of 


Maine Fidelity Fire and Casualty Co., 
Portland 
(New Company) .....c.csceccess Nov. 147 
Manhattan Fire & Marine Insurance 
o., New York, N. Y. 
CE ene Son ecneets Sept. 139 
Marathon Insurance Company, Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) Aug. 118 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., 
Boston 
(To Enter Fire Field) ............ Nov. 148 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co., 
Boston 
(Stock Offering) Oct. 151 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo 
(New President) Oct. 151 
Michigan Mut. Liab. Co., 
(New Director) 
(Elmers Promoted) 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co., § 
(To Write Fire Coverages) ....... May 141 
Midland Empire Insurance Co. Inc., 
Atchison 
CREE Sid dascucdéa cdecaccceces Sept. 139 
Midland Casualty Insurance Co., Chicago 
(New Company) *t. 151 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Des Moines 
(Title Changed) July 125 
Mill Owners Mutual Insurance Co., 
Des Moines 
(New Title) July 125 
Missouri Insurance Co., Saint Louis 
(Hocker Elected President) ......Nov. 148 
Missouri Union, Clayton 
(New Company) Dee. 145 
Mutual Savings Fire & Auto Insurance Co., 
Montgomery 
(New Company) Nov. 148 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Assn., 
Omaha 
(New Director) Aug. 118 
(Opens Dallas Office) ............ Nov. 148 


National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(To Consolidate Group) Nov. 148 
(Teskey Heads Casualty Operations) 
Nov. 148 
(Connecticut General Offer) ....Dee. 146 
(Mergers Approved) ». 146 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Appointments) 
(New Director) J 
Nationwide Insurance Companies, Columbus 
(New Name) Oct. 149 
(Cuts R. I. Auto Rates) . 145 
New York Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York 
(New Name) 
North America Assurance Society. 
Richmond 
(Elected President) 
North British Group 
(Buys Central Surety 
ance) 
(Executive Appointments) 
Northern Assurance Co., The Ltd., 
New York 
(Moves Home Office) ............ Sept. 140 
Northern Insurance, New York 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ......Dee. 146 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 
(Merger and Name Change) Perr” 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assoc., Seattle 
(Merger and Name Change) ...... Nov. 149 
Northwestern Mutual Group, Seattle 


July 125 


Sept. 139 


and Insur- 


(Executive Changes) 
Old Republic Credit Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Offers to Buy Coal Operators 
CHOIIIED vcccchepudicdcaacin veces Ay 10 
Old Republic Insurance Co., Greensburg 
(Capital Increase) 
(New Executive Vice President) -Sept. 140 
old Republie Insurance Co., Greensburg 
(Financing Completed) Oct. 152 
Olympic Insurance Company, Los Angeies 
(New Vice President) Aug. 118 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Stock Dividend) May 141 


(Auto Disability and Death —— 
l 


(Increases Dividend) 

(New Vice President) 

(Enters Fire Field) 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 

San Francisco 

(New Vice President) ............ May 141 

Paramount Fire Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

(Promotion) June 156 

(New Director) June 150 
Peerless Casualty Company, Keene, N. H. 

(New President) Apr. 155 

(Official Changes) June 151 
Peerless Casualty Company, Keene 

(New Policy) 

(Stock Dividend) 
Phoenix of London Group, New York 

(Campion Advanced) 
Pioneer Mutual Insurance Co., 

(Berman President) ............ Sept. 140 
Pioneer Western Mutual, San Antonio 

(Orders Assessment) Dee. 146 
The Freferred Mutual Fire, New Berlin 

(Expands Operations) Dec, 146 
Presidential Insurance Company, Jackson- 


ville 
(Reinsurers Florida Business of ICT) 
Aug. 118 
Public Insurance Co. of America, 
Indianapolis Y 
(New Company) t. 152 


Rainer National Insurance Co., Seattle 7 
(Merger Plans Announced) July 126 
Reliable Fire Insurance Co., Dayton 
(Purehased by American Title and 
IMSUFANCE) onc cccccccccccecers Sept. 136 
Republic Insurance, Dallas ; 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ec. 146 
Resolute Insurance Co., Hartford ; 
(New President) July 126 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence 
(Receiver’s Report) Oct. 152 
Rochdale Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
(New Reinsurance Co.) neat. 140 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New a - 
(New Director) Nov. 149 
(Auto D & D Coverage) eroceces ssa 149 


Santa Fe Insurance Corporation of America, 
Austin 
(New Company) Nov. 149 
Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity Co., 
Ltd., Regina 
(Wins’ Court Decision) 
Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., 
(Six Months Auto Policy) 
(Six Months’ Auto Plan) 
Security Connecticut Insurance Com- 
panies, New Haven 
(Life Company Subsidiary Launched) 
Sept. 141 
(Official Changes) Sept. 141 
Security General Insurance Co., Houston 
(Cc apital Increase) Nov. 150 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven, 
New Haven 
(Inereased Capital) Aug. 119 
Security Insurance Co., Huntington % 
(Extends Writings) Oct. 152 
Select Insurance Co., Dallas , 
(New Company) ct. 152 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville 
(Stock Dividend) Dec. 147 
Sentinel Indemnity Co., - : 
(New Subsidiary) Nov. 150 
Southern Fire & age nae Co., Knoxville 
(New Policy Introduced) ws eee. Nov. 150 
Southern National Insurance Co., 
Little Rock 
(Signs Consent Order) 
Southwest General Insurance Co., 
(Extends Operations) 
Southwest Underwriters Insurance Co., 
Fayetteville = 
(New Subsidiary) . 152 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co., Springfield 
(New Director) May 141 
Springfield Insurance Cos., palmer 
(Executive Appointments) det 
Standard Reliance Insurance Co., 
(Official Appointments) b 
State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Rating Plans Introduced) July 126 
(Rating Plans Extended) . 119 
(Rating Plans Extended) ........ Sept. 141 
(Decentralized Electronic Program) 
Dec. 147 
Co. of America, Chicago 
Certificate of 


June 151 
Dallas 


Steel Ins. 
(Receives 





AMUMOTIEG) ccccvccevicccsssecsrreiay $42 
Suffolk Gonnty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Southold 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 
July 123 
Sun of London Group, London, 
England 
(Domestic Subsidiaries Merge) 
Superior Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Organizes Subsidiary) .........Nov. 
Transamerica Group, San Francisco 
(Executive Appointment) J 
Trans-Pacific Insurance Co., 
(Merger Negotiations 


Sept. 


Phoenix , 
Terminated ) 


(Receiver Appointed) 
(In Liquidation) 
Transportation Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Appointments ) 


Chicago 


Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Proposed Stock Changes) .. July 126 

Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London, England 
(Premiums and Claims—Year 1954) 


Oct. 153 

United Medical Service, New York 
(Benefits Increased) 

United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma 
(Birkenmeyer Vice-President) . .Nov. 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 

Baltimore 
(Executive Change) 

United States Fire Insurance Co., } 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) 
(Increased Dividend Rate) 

Washington Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 
(Changes Name) 

Washington Mut. a Co., 
(New Name) 

Western Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 


. 150 


Sept. 142 
Lebanon 


Columbus 
(Retires) coccee Opt. 14 
Western Pacific Insurance ‘Co., Seattle 
—— Plans Announced) ......July 126 
Wheat rmers Insurance Company, Denver 
(New Company) Dec. 147 
Worth Insurance Company, Fort Worth 
(New Company Chartered) ug. 119 
(Auto Death and Disability Coverage) 
(To Enter Fire Field) June 151 
(Policy Filings Approved) June 151 


Zurich American Insurance Companies, 
Chicago 
(New Auto Plan) 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 
(Change in Name) July 126 
Zurich Insurance Co., Zurich, Switzerland 
(New Title) July 126 


« « « ~ LIST OF ADVERTISERS » » » » 


Ace Fastener Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Aetna Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. 
Agency Managers Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie, Lil. 


Manning & Sons, T. 
Marbury & Co., 
Markel Service, Inc., 


i EE, DMD 8.nvceeees bevanechbooendes 
W m, A., Ruston, La. 
Richmond, Va. 


Marshall & Co., A. W. pe Newark, N. J. 


American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 
American Credit Indemnity Co., Baltimore, 
American District Telegraph C 0., New York, 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American Health Insurance C “a Baltimore, A. basitiinnane doe 
American Home Assurance Co ew sXe 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. ai 
American International Underwriters a New York, 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. 
American Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Atiantic Companies, New York, N. 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Is land, Til. 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston-Old Colony Group, Boston, _ EN RRR RET A a SI ASO 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 
Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, Can. 
Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, O io 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Central Underwriters, Dallas, Texas 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, 
Cobb and Co., James O., Durham, N. ¢ 
Cofer & Walters, Norfolk, Va. 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill. 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, 
a & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

‘-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. J. 
Coun & Forster, New York, N. Y. 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Sparts o- Ms 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montre 2al, Canaée 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Cali 
Dinan, John V., New York, N. Y. 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, 
Fire Association Insurance Group, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group, San Francisco, Calif. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, ; 
First Boston Corp., New York, N. x. 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y. 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. 
General Accident Fire & Life Assce Corp., 
General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas 
Granite State Fire Insurance Co. Manchester, N. 
Gray Manufacturing Co., New York, N. 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York, 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines. Iowa 
Hitke & Co., Inc., Kurt, Chicago, Tl. 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Home Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Inland Mutual Insurance Co., Huntington, W. Va 14! 
Ins. Co. of North America, tan a ee Back Cover 


—_. 
F ‘a. 


Dubuque, Iowa 
a men City, Mo. 


z. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fort Worth, Texas ... 
Canada 


Ins. Co. State of Pa., New York 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids. Towa 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, IIl. 

London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Conn, 

Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 


» > 


Chicago, Tl. 
New York, N. Y. 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baitimore, Md. 
Medical Claim Evaluation Service, Dayton, Ohio 
Meliing & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Moyer Agency, inc., Kk. Kirk, New Orleans, La. 
Mutual Beneiit Health & Accident Ass’ n., Omaha, Neb. 
National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich, ... 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
New Engiand Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. .............. 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co., Manchester, N. HH. 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y 
New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., San F rancisco, caiit kee eearetonese 
North American Accident Insurance Cin CHORE, BE. cnccccsoce 
Northeastern Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass'n. ip Seattle, Wash. 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, Ohio .... 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, DOP ccvacoess 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, 
Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 
Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, W heeling, 7 Ve 
Pearl American Group, New York, N. Y. 
Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. 
Peirce Dictation Systems Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. ai Philadelphia, Pa. 
Potomac Insurance Co., Washington, D. 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Ee 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N. J. 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Great Britain, New York, NOY. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. 
Recordak Incorporated, New York, ee F 
Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. 
Redmond & Shaughnessy, td. * Montreal, Riad 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., C hicago, L 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. ............ 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis Insurance Grou , St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 
Security-Connecticut Companies, New Haven, Conn. 
Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Security National, Dallas, Texas 
Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, a, Ke 
Smith-Corona, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Southern Insurors, Inc., Fort Smith, 3 
Southwest General Agents, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. 
Standard of Detroit ~~ Detroit, Mich. 
Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Stewart. Smith (Illinois), Inc. Chicago, Til. 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. 
Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, Fla. 
Traders & General Insurance’ Co., Dallas, Texas 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Ine., ‘Montreal, Can. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Tl. 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Tri-State Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, Ww = 
United States Casualty Co., New York, 
U juttee States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 

Underwriters, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
U af Fire & General Insurance Co.. New York, N. Y. 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
Vale Technical Institute, Blairsville, Pa. 
Western Insurance Companies, Fort Scott, Kansas 
Willcox & Co., Inc., Albert, New York, N. Y. 
Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E.. Toronto, Canada 
Wolfe. Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc.. New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New 1“ _ Be 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, New Vork, N. 
Zurich-American Insurance Cos., Chicago, ml. 


Calif. 


151 
ebswavecndcees 32 & 105 
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THROUGH THE DEFENSE? 
... Depends on the Man! 


Ice hockey always means two defensemen to a side. Judging by 
some players, however, you’d think there were twenty men between 
themselves and the goal, while to others, the defensemen are just 
momentary barriers. It all depends on the man. 

The same thing holds true in the business of providing service to 
insurance agents. Here too, individual performance makes the dif- 
ference. Perhaps that’s why so many agents prefer to deal with 
Fire Association. They respect, and appreciate, a company whose 
experienced professionals can make the obstacles in insurance seem 
so much smaller. They enjoy the cooperation of courteous, mature 
men to whom such matters as up-to-date coverage, prompt claims 
settlement and personal attention are objects of genuine pride. 

Want to scatter the defense? Team up with Fire Association. 


Fire Assoctation 


Insurance Group \ cy 


MPANIE F PHILADELPHIA e FIRE ASSOCIATION 
@ RELIANCE 
@ EUREKA 


HEAD OFFICE: 401 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 6, Penna. Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, 


, , ~. ’ . ." 
Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 
Claims and Settling Age ntsthroughout the world. 





Christmas Eve Radio Special 


‘SING WITH BING” 


An inspiring hour of the world’s favorite Yuletide music 
starring BING CROSBY PAUL WESTON’S ORCHESTRA 
KEN CARPENTER NORMAN LUBOFF CHOIR 


sponsored by the 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


This public relations program with wide national appeal will give the 
North America Companies an opportunity to pay TRIBUTE TO THE 
INDEPENDENT LOCAL AGENT and his services to the community. 


Live from Hollywood 
CBS Radio Nétwork 9:00 to 10:00 p.m. EST 





